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John  Bunyan. 

No  one  thinks  of  Bunyan  without  thinking  of  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  and  in  some  measure  it  is  true  that  the  man 
has  been  lost  in  his  book.  There  is  now  the  possibility  that  he 
will  be  more  densely  obscured  in  the  avalanche  of  Tercentenary 
books,  sermons,  orations,  and  reviews  which  will  descend  upon 
his  memory.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  forward  to  contribute 
our  ounce  to  this  avalanche  may  already  have  our  qualms  of 
conscience,  but  certainly  Mr.  Coats  may  except  himself  :  for  he 
has  given  us  a  study  of  the  Bedford  brazier  ^  which  no  instructed 
Bunyan-lover  can  afford  to  neglect.  Mr.  Coats  is  not  concerned 
to  give  us  an  elaborate  Life.  In  the  first  chapter  he  presents  us 
with  a  biographical  summary;  thereafter  he  addresses  himself 
to  his  main  task,  which  is  a  study  of  Bunyan  in  the  various  phases 
of  his  activity — as  Wrestler  with  God,  Pastor  and  Preacher, 
Dreamer  of  Dreams,  and  Writer  of  Books.  This  is  in  the  manner 
of  Hale  White’s  monograph,  but  Mr.  Coats’  is  a  fuller  and  more 
understanding  book.  White’s  study,  for  all  its  literary  quality 
and  chaste  sincerity,  is  limp  and  bloodless.  The  auther  of 
Mark  Rutherford,  like  Bunyan  himself,  was  a  religious 
sensitive,  and  an  artist  in  English,  but  he  had  no  clue  to  the 
Puritan  experience,  or  at  least — to  adopt  the  jargon  of  to-day — he 
had  a  complex  which  chafed  him  in  his  approach  to  it ;  so  that 
when  he  wrote  of  Bunyan  it  was  with  the  tired  and  wistful 
admiration  of  a  dispirited  man.  And  indeed  it  is  curious  that  the 
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Bedford  Puritan  should  have  attracted  so  many  writers  who  were 
out  of  touch  with  his  central  experience.  Thus  both  Macaulay 
and  Froude  contributed  their  essays  in  Bunyan  biography,  each  of 
them  excellent  in  its  way,  but  neither  of  them  achieving  any 
intimacy  of  contact  with  its  subject.  Mr.  Coats  has  no  such 
irnpediment ;  he  knows  the  way  of  Bunyan’s  soul  and  writes 
with  gravity  and  sincerity,  and  (if  it  may  be  said  without 
presumption),  with  a  power  of  analysis  and  critical  appreciation 
which  leaves  us  permenantly  enriched. 

I 

With  his  eye  chiefly  upon  the  student  class,  who  have  Dr. 
Brown’s  massive  biography  for  their  main  facts,  he  is  frugal, 
as  has  been  said,  in  his  narrative  section.  But  so  much  romance 
has  been  written  around  Bunyan’s  parentage  and  early  life  that 
one  is  tempted  to  linger  over  this  portion.  Perhaps  Mr.  Coats 
is  right  when  he  protests  that  “  the  word  ‘  tinker  ’  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  a  book  on  Bunyan,” — though  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  never  will  be.  When  Carey’s  disparagers  would  ask  him 
if  he  had  not  been  a  shoemaker,  it  was  his  way  to  reply ;  “  No; 
a  cobbler.”  Much  in  the  same  spirit  Bunyan  preferred  to  pass 
as  a  tinker  rather  than  as  a  brazier.  But  probably  it  is  true,  also, 
that  in  both  cases  the  inferior  term  was  strictly  correct.  When 
Mr.  Coats,  following  Charles  Doe,  tells  us  that  Thomas  Bonnionn 
“  earned  a  precarious  livelihood  by  mending  pots  and  kettles,” 
and  when  we  recollect  that  John  himself  (with  “  several  of  his 
brothers,”  as  Doe  would  have  us  believe,)  did  journeyman- jobbing 
in  this  line  through  the  countryside,  we  know  by  the  same  token 
that  “  tinker  ”  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark.  John’s  son,  how¬ 
ever,  called  himself  a  brazier  and  so  did  father  Thomas. 

One  would  like  to  know  more,  by  the  way,  of  this  father 
Thomas.  Those  who  argue  for  a  Romany  strain  and  would 
present  us  with  a  seventeenth  century  “  Gipsy  Bunyan  ”  (to 
couple  with  our  twentieth  century  Gipsy  Smith)  must  accept 
our  regrets.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  it,  but  the  facts  are 
not  pliable.  Our  Anglo-Israel  friends  may  be  more  interested 
in  John’s  own  fugitive  notion  that  he  might  be  of  Hebrew 
stock  : — A  “  thought  came  into  my  mind;  and  that  was,  whether 
we  were  of  the  Israelites,  or  no?  ...  At  last  I  asked  my 
father  of  it;  who  told  me — ‘No,  we  were  not.’”  Certainly 
there  was  nothing  in  his  physique  or  colouring  to  suggest  an 
oriental  strain;  as  we  know,  he  was  tall  and  strong-boned,  with 
reddish  hair  and  florid  complexion. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Bunyans,  Bonnionns,  Beynyns  or 
Buignons  had  belonged  to  the  yeomanry  of  Bedfordshire  for 
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centuries.  In  the  parish  of  Chalgrave  alone,  and  between  the 
years  1539  and  1628,  there  were  “no  fewer  than  fifty-five 
baptisms,  twelve  marriages  and  twenty-two  burials  of  that  name  ” 

{ See  memoir ;  Elstow  edition  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  1881.). 
Incidentally,  a  John  Bunyan  was  christened  in  Chalgrave  two 
years  before  his  Elstow  namesake.  No  doubt  it  is  high  time 
that  some  ingenious  Celt  should  come  forward  with  the  claim 
that  “  Bunyan  ”  is  simply  a  variant  of  Benyon  or  Ap  Eynon. 
But  Buignon  holds  the  field  and  points  us  back  to  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

As  for  father  Thomas,  George  Dawson  in  his  Biographical 
Sketches  (1886.)  sees  him  as  a  “just,  severe,  Bible- reading, 
much-praying  man,  a  thorough-paced  Puritan  ” ;  George  Offor 
sees  him  as  a  graceless  wretch.  Probably  he  was  neither.  Doe, 
who  knew  Bunyan  personally,  sets  it  down  that  Thomas  was  of 
“  the  national  religion,”  and  his  last  will  and  testament,  quoted 
in  Dr.  Brown’s  Life,  suggests  the  same.  He  cared  for  his  son 
enough  to  put  him  to  school,  and  when,  in  early  manhood,  John 
was  berated  for  his  profanity  we  are  allowed  to  see  him  standing 
before  his  shrill  accuser,  hanging  down  his  head  and  wishing 
“  with  all  my  heart  that  I  might  be  a  little  child  again,  that  my 
father  might  learn  me  to  speak  without  this  wicked  way  of 
swearing.”  That  his  first  reaction  was  to  wish  himself  under  his 
father’s  instruction  again  .speaks  well  for  Thomas.  As  we  know, 
he  lived  to  see  his  son  become  famous  and  reached  the  end  of  his 
lived  to  see  his  son  become  famous  and  reached  the  end  of  his 
pilgrimage  as  late  as  1676.  He  signs  his  last  will  with  an  inverted 
H,  declares  himself  “  of  perfit  memory  and  Remembrance,  praised 
bee  God,”  and  hopes  through  “  the  meritorious  death  and  passion 
of  Jesus  Christ  my  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  to  receive  pardon 
for  my  sins”  (See  Brown:  L.ife  of  Bunyan,  Chap  xiii.). 

Of  Margaret  Bentley,  who  became  Thomas’  second  wife  and 
the  mother  of  John,  we  know  little  more  than  that,  as  Mr.  Coats 
says,  “  she  was  a  frugal  young  woman,”  Elstow-bom  and  bred, 
and  that  she  died  when  John  was  sixteen.  Long  before  esurient 
biographers  had  taken  to  visiting  Elstow  with  pads  and  pencils, 
this  young  mother  had  faded  out  of  all  human  remembrance. 

Only  this  may  be  added  :  Mr.  Coats’  word  “  frugal  ”  is 
probably  a  truer  term  for  the  Bunyans  than  any  word  suggestive 
of  actual  poverty.  They  owned  their  ancestral  cottage,  and 
whilst  Thomas  and  his  sons  followed  the  tinkering  it  seems  as 
if,  also,  they  may  have  farmed  their  bit  of  land.  Up  to  a  point, 
Bunyan’s  Badman  looks  as  if  it  were  a  mirror  of  his  own  boy¬ 
hood,  and  in  Badman  we  have  this : — “  He  was  so  versed  in 
such  kind  of  [profane]  language  that  neither  father,  nor  mother, 
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nor  brother,  nor  sister,  nor  servant,  no,  nor  the  very  cattle  that 
his  father  had,  could  escape  these  curses  of  his.  I  say  that  even 
the  brute  beasts,  when  he  drove  them  or  rid  upon  them,  if  they 
pleased  not  his  humour,  they  must  be  sure  to  partake  of  his 
curses.  He  would  wish  that  their  legs  broke,  their  guts  out,  or 
that  the  devil  might  fetch  them,  or  the  like.”  This  smacks  of 
autobiography.  And  as  for  John’s  own  poverty  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage  (“  without  dish  or  spoon,”  as  he  informs  us)  this 
tells  us  no  more  than  that,  in  those  days,  he  was  a  happy-go-lucky 
spendthrift.  Soldiers  were  not  ill-paid  in  the  Parliamentary 
army,  and  if  neither  soldiering  nor  tinkering  had  brought  him 
money  which  would  stick  to  him,  it  was  no  doubt  his  own  fault. 

II 

Mr.  Coats  has  a  full  chapter  on  Bunyan  as  Preacher.  No 
doubt  he  is  right  when  he  remarks  that  we  may  be  sure  that  in 
Bunyan’s  own  eyes  the  “  most  glorious  moment  of  his  life  was 
reached  ”  when  he  became  pastor  of  Gifford’s  Church.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  something  we  are  apt  to  forget.  No  one  is  in  danger 
of  thinking  of  Spurgeon  as  the  author  of  John  Ploughman’ s  Talk 
and  incidentally,  a  preacher.  Yet  Bunyan,  who  was  the  Spurgeon 
of  his  age,  has  so  eclipsed  his  own  fame  as  a  preacher  that  we 
need  the  reminder  that  after  all  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  flung  off 
as  a  diversion  (“  to  keep  me  from  worser  thoughts  which  make 
me  do  amiss  ”)  was  very  far  from  being  the  main  business  of 
his  life.  “  When  Mr.  Bunyan  preached  in  London,”  says  Doe, 
“  if  there  were  but  one  day’s  notice  given,  there  would  be  more 
people  come  together  .  .  .  than  the  meeting-house  would  hold. 
I  have  seen  to  hear  him  preach,  by  my  computation,  about  twelve 
hundred  at  a  morning  lecture,  by  seven  o’clock,  on  a  working 
day,  in  the  dark  winter-time.”  He  has  seen  him,  he  says,  “  pulled 
almost  over  people  to  get  upstairs”  to  the  pulpit,  while  half  the 
congregation  were  “  fain  to  go  back  again  for  want  of  room.” 
To  let  the  imagination  focus  upon  such  scenes  as  this  is  to  realise 
that,  for  his  own  times,  the  Bedford  brazier  was  something  more 
than  simply  the  author  of  an  immortal  allegory, — that,  for  all 
Christian  time,  he  must  rank  among  the  great  evangelists  of  the 
Church. 

Mr  Coats  makes  the  best  possible  choice  for  a  specimen  of 
Bunyan’s  preaching.  He  selects  the  sermon  on  the  text,  .  .  . 

“  Which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.”  It  is  true  that  this  discourse 
was  delivered  when  Bunyan’s  powers  were  rapidly  failing;  he 
was  death-struck  when  he  preached  it;  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  coming  to  us  without  that  elaboration  and  expansion  by  which 
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he  transformed  most  of  his  discourses  into  treatises.  As  Offor 
says,  “  it  bears  strong  marks  of  having  been  published  from  notes 
taken  by  one  of  the  hearers.”  Certainly  it  is  altogether  Bunyan. 
For  a  moment  we  may  turn  to  it  here. 

The  preacher  gets  quickly  to  his  “  doctrine,”  namely — “  Men 
that  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  effectual  receiving  of  Jesus 
Christ,  they  are  bom  to  it ;  ”  and  veiy  soon  he  has  found  “  a 
similitude  or  two  ”  between  the  new-born  soul  and  the  new-born 
child,  and  is  well  away.  Healthy  babies  are  <criers,  and  “  if  you 
be  not  criers  there  is  no  spiritual  life  in  you”  (Yet  “  Oh!  how 
many  prayerless  professors  are  there  in  London  that  never  pray ! 
Coffee  houses  will  not  let  you  pray,  traders  will  not  let  you  pray, 
looking-glasses  will  not  let  you  pray;  but  if  you  was  bom  of 
God,  you  would.”).  And  so  through  a  homely  analogy  that 
naturally  unfolds  itself  : — a  Christian  must  “  crave  the  breast  ” — 
the  milk  of  the  Word — ;  must  be  swaddled  in  the  Promises ;  must 
be  kept  and  comforted  “  on  the  knee  of  God  ” ;  should  shovv 
some  likeness  to  his  Father;  must  learn  the  ways  of  his  Father’s 
house;  must  learn  to  depend  on  his  Father — to  “  run  home”  to 
Him  and  tell  Him  all;  must  learn  to  love  the  rest  of  the 
family.  “  If  you  are  the  children  of  God,  live  together  lovingly. 

;  If  the  world  quarrel  with  you  it  is  no  matter,  but  it  is  sad  if 

■  you  quarrel  together;  if  this  be  amongst  you  it  is  a  sign  of  ill- 

;  breeding  .  .  .  Dost  thou  see  a  soul  that  has  the  image  of  God 

•  in  him  ?  Love  him  !  Love  him !  Say,  This  man  and  I  must  go 

,  to  heaven  one  day.” — and  thus  in  quaint  and  homely  appeal  to 

;  the  end,  “  that  you  may  look  your  Father  in  the  face,  with 

comfort,  another  day.”  Then,  sermon  being  done,  the  preacher 
;  himself  goes  home  to  loving  friend  Strudwick’s  at  Snow  Hill, 

r  and  in  “  another  day  ”  or  two — less  than  two  weeks — the  post 

I  is  spurring  to  Bedford  with  word  that  “  our  dear  brother 

;  Bunyan  ”  is  no  more. 

’  How  does  this  preaching  compare  with  the  preaching,  say, 

;  of  Tillotson,  or  the  best  the  National  Church  could  produce? 

;  The  answer  must  be  that  there  can  be  no  comparison :  but  a 

1  truly  comprehensive  National  Church  should  have  found  room 

:  for  both.  Had  this  been  done — had  Bunyan  with  his  artless 

inspiration  and  homely  effectiveness  found  liberty  of  prophesying 
f  within  the  Church  of  his  childhood,  ecclesiastical  history  would 

have  taken  a  new  turn  in  England. 

I  III 

^  No  space  is  left  to  deal  with  the  most  engaging  section  of 

^  Mr.  Coats’  study — his  treatment  of  the  Dream  itself.  He  accepts 

^  Dr.  Brown’s  theory  that  the  first  part  was  begun  in  1676,  when 
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Bunyan  was  in  the  lock-up  on  the  bridge. — “  Beneath  him  was 
the  din  of  this  world’s  traffic,  the  murmur  of  pedestrians,  the 
clattering  of  horses’  hoofs,  the  rumbling  of  carts  and  waggons, 
the  swishing  of  water  against  stone  piers,  as  the  Ouse  crept 
slow  eastward  toward  the  Fens.”  The  second  part  was  written 
in  1685 — the  period  of  the  Monmouth  rising  and  the  Bloody 
Assize — when  Bunyan  was  no  more  than  three  years  from  the 
end  of  his  own  pilgrimage. 

Mr.  Coats  contributes  a  valuable  and  penetrating  comparison 
between  the  earlier  and  later  sections  of  the  allegory.  He  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  unco’  critical  who  see  in  the  second 
part  an  inferior  piece  of  writing.  Most  literary  sequels,  he 
admits,  turn  out  to  be  failures,  but  Bunyan’s  was  a  triumph. 
The  unity  is  preserved  because,  though  the  characters  in  the 
second  pilgrimage  are  different  and  their  adventures  different 
also,  yet  the  spirit  of  Christian  dominates  the  entire  narrative. 
“  The  two  parts  supplement  each  other  in  that  the  first  deals  with 
the  Christian  life  in  its  solitary  aspect,  the  second  in  its  social.” 
A  subtle  but  illuminating  observation  is  the  marked  difference 
in  pace  between  the  earlier  and  later  narratives.  This  is  plain 
enough — once  it  is  pointed  out.  Christian  is  really  the  Heavenly 
Footman;  he  sets  off  at  a  run,  and  he  is  in  haste  to  the  end. 
“  The  Second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  one  the  impression 
of  much  greater  leisureliness  and  ease.”  This  is  true;  and  Mr. 
Coats  must  carry  us  with  him  when  he  remarks  the  broader 
humanity  and  kindlier,  cheerier  spirit  of  the  later  section. 
Bunyan  himself  was  mellowing. 

“  Every  reader  must  notice  that  there  is  far  more 
feasting  and  junketing  in  the  second  book  than  in  the  first. 
The  pilgrims  are  merry  and  jocund  as  they  take  their 
journey.  No  wonder :  as  many  as  four  weddings  are 
celebrated  by  the  way.  At  every  turn  princely  hospitality 
is  extended  to  the  wanderers.  .  .  .  They  meet  in  ‘  a  very 
fair  dining-room,’  where  excellent  fare  is  put  before  them, 
butter  and  honey  and  ‘  milk  well  crumbled.’  So  pleasant, 
indeed,  is  the  company,  so  delectable  are  the  viands,  that  all 
sit  round  the  table  cracking  nuts,  telling  stories,  opening 
riddles,  till  at  last  Old  Honest  drowsily  nods  as  night  wears 
itself  out  and  dawn  creeps  stealthily  up  the  eastern  sky.” 

Enough  has  been  said,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  whet  the  reader’s 
appetite  for  a  rich  and  refreshing  book.  One  rises  from  its 
perusal  with  a  quickened  sense  of  the  greatness  of  Bunyan.  “  All 
that  you  miss  in  Shakespeare,”  says  Mr.  Shaw,  “  you  find  hr 
Bunyan,”  namely,  the  true  heroic,  rising  above  all  pondering  of 
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personal  misfortune  or  mortality  into  the  sense  of  being  used 
for  a  transcendent  purpose.  And  indeed  had  Bunyan  attained 
to  no  other  reputation  than  that  of  being  the  most 
popular  evangelical  preacher  of  his  age,  he  would  have  deserved 
remembrance.  Had  he  written  no  other  allegory  than  The  Holy 
War  his  literaiy  fame  would  have  been  assured.  Even  as  the 
village-bred  tinker  and  soldier  who,  in  an  era  of  sects  and  schisms 
and  vulgar  bigotries,  stood  for  a  broad  Churchmanship  based 
upon  “  faith  in  Christ  and  moral  duties  gospelised,”  his  candle 
might  have  continued  to  shine.  As  the  author  of  no  more  than 
The  Life  of  B adman  he  would  have  earned  remembrance  for 
his  swarthy  prose — might  even  have  taken  his  place  as  the 
founder  of  the  modem  novel.  And  had  he  written  no  other 
classic  than  Grace  Abounding  his  immortality  as  the  supreme 
religious  genius  of  English  Evangelicalism  would  have  stood 
secure.  But  at  every  turn  he  astonishes  us;  not  least  of  all  in 
the  sheer  courage  of  his  intellect.  “  Let  Truth,”  he  cries,  “  be 
free  to  make  her  sallies.”  He  steers  clear  of  the  wild 
apocalypticism  of  his  day  and  affirms  a  providential  law  of 
progress.  He  will  not  build  upon  outward  ordinances,  however 
Scriptural ; — “  I  count  them  not  the  fundamentals  of  our 
Christianity.”  He  dismisses  as  against  reason  and  conscience 
the  prevalent  dogma  of  indiscriminate,  uniform  perdition ; — 
“  Why  should  a  poor,  silly,  ignorant  man,  though  damned,  be 
punished  with  the  same  degree  of  torment  that  he  that  has  lived  a 
thousand  times  worse  shall  be  punished  with?  It  cannot  be; 
justice  will  not  admit  it;  guilt  and  the  quality  of  trangression 
will  not  admit  it.”  In  his  tirades  against  social  injustice  he  is 
as  vehement  and  pungent  as  Cobbett.  He  composes  rhymes  and 
riddles  for  children.  And  for  a  pastime  he  writes — The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

GWILYM  O.  GRIFFITH. 


Is  there  a  Future  for  Calvinism? 

IF  there  is  no  future  for  Calvinism  then  there  is  no  future  for 
anything  that  is  of  any  value  or  worth.  Every  system  of 
religious  thought,  based  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  all  theology  that 
is  worthy  of  the  Christian  Church,  are  marked  by  that  which  is 
derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  Calvinistic  doctrine.  Theology 
is  strong  or  weak,  virile  or  feeble,  deep  or  shallow,  in  proportion 
to  its  Calvinistic  spirit.  Calvinism,  in  the  truest  interpretation 
of  that  word,  p'uts  iron  into  the  blood,  and  gives  muscle  and  fibre 
to  conviction  and  Christian  experience;  and  the  people  who 
receive  it  because  they  believe  it,  and  then  prove  it  in  heart  and 
life,  are  such  as  possess  gumptious  inflexibility  with  grace,  in 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  truth  of  God.  /  believe  that  the 
Church’s  great  need  at  the  present  hour  is  a  strong  grip  of  what 
this  particular  form  of  theology  stands  for. 

When  we  speak  of  Calvinism  it  is  not  that  we  pin  our  faith 
to  John  Calvin  or  the  system  with  which  his  name  is  associated, 
but  because,  on  the  whole,  it  expresses  more  fully  what  we  wish 
to  convey.  I  agree  that  everything  depends  upon  what  is  meant 
by  Calvinism;  the  term  needs  to  be  rightly  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  what  Calvin  taught  as  a  whole.  There  is  much  teaching 
abroad  to-day  that  bears  this  label  which  is  but  a  travesty  and  a 
burlesque  of  the  real  thing,  and  there  are  those  who  profess  to 
be  Calvinistic  preachers  and  followers  whom  Calvin  would  not 
own  or  look  at  if  he  met  them.  To  arrive  at  a  sober  and  true 
conclusion  as  to  what  this  particular  system  of  thought  really 
represents,  we  should  in  some  degree,  at  all  events,  gauge  the 
WHOLE  doctrinal  position  of  John  Calvin;  it  is  not  just,  as 
many  do,  to  take  one  or  two  fragments,  and  judge  the  whole  by 
them.  There  are  many  who  speak  of  Calvinism  represented  by 
the  doctrine  of  “  eternal  election  ”  and  “  reprobation,”  and 
nothing  more,  without  for  one  moment  considering  the  setting 
of  these  truths  in  the  whole  fabric  of  thought. 

It  would  be  a  great  exercise  for  all  the  students  in  the 
theological  colleges  of  our  land  if  their  professors  would  take 
them  through  Institutio  Christiance  Religionis,  by  John  Calvin, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  they  deal  with  other  writers.  It  is  not 
a  dry  catalogue  of  doctrines,  but  a  great  treatise  on  the 
fundamental  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  light  of  the 
Character  and  Attributes  of  God.  The  late  Dr.  Jowett  once 
said  that  “  Calvin  was  the  greatest  commentator  of  the  Scriptures 
that  Europe  had  ever  known.” 

It  may  help  us  for  a  moment  to  waive  the  consideration  of 
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Calvinism’s  future  and  to  call  to  mind  what  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  It  is  really  too  big  a  subject  for  me  to  attempt  here,  but 
there  have  been  periods  when  art,  literature,  politics,  were  all 
influenced  by  the  mighty  impact  of  this  vibrating  system  of 
theology.  It  moved  not  only  in  the  circles  of  ecclesiasticism,  but 
in  every  phase  of  life.  It  sought 

To  vindicate  Eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

When  we  remember  that  the  Institutes  of  the  Christian 
Religion  was  translated  from  the  Latin  into  nearly  twelve 
languages  in  comparatively  a  few  years  after  it  was  written,  we 
at  once  see  the  wide  area  to  which  it  made  its  appeal.  A  Roman 
Catholic  dignitary  thirty  years  after  Calvin’s  death  wrote  some¬ 
what  satirically  of  the  use  Protestants  made  of  the  writings  of 
Calvin,  and  among  other  things  wrote,  "  They  decorate  them  with 
gold,  purple,  and  every  costly  ornament,  as  the  most  precious 
jewel  of  the  Gospel,  as  if  they  were  a  treasure  fallen  from 
heaven;  and  from  these  books  they  decide  and  determine  every 
controversy.’’  In  modem  times  no  less  a  person  than  Dr. 
Fairbairn,  to  its  praise,  said,  “  In  modern  times  no  system  has  had 
a  more  potent,  practical  influence  than  Calvinism.  It  is  a  system 
of  splendid  daring,  of  courageous  consistency  in  all  its  parts,  in 
frremiss,  process,  and  conclusion.  It  was  a  reasoned  system, 
reason  could  understand  it,  and  it  could  control  the  reason  that 
understood  it.  The  men  who  held  it  felt  as  if  they  had  their  feet 
upon  the  last  and  highest  reality,  not  simply  a  way  of  salvation, 
or  a  path  of  peace  in  death,  but  a  system  of  absolute  truth;  and 
a  faith  so  strong  and  comprehensive  made  strong  and 
commanding  men.  It  entered  like  iron  into  the  blood  of  nascent 
Protestantism,  and  braced  it  to  the  most  heroic  endurances  and 
endeavours.  It  made  the  men  who  in  France  fought  the  noble 
battles  of  the  Huguenots:  the  soldiers  and  citizens  who  in  the 
su’amps  of  Holland  resisted  and  broke  the  cruel  and  tyrannical 
power  of  Spain:  the  Puritans  who  in  England  and  the  forests  of 
the  Far  West  formed  all  that  was  and  is  bravest,  brawniest, 
manliest  in  our  religious  life:  the  Covenanters  who  in  Scotland, 
through  years  of  persecution,  held  aloft  and  nobly  followed  the 
blue  banner  that  proclaimed  the  sovereign  rights  of  Christ.”  Let 
men  in  the  present,  who  do  not  understand,  say  what  they  will 
of  Calvinism,  it  has  a  great  past,  and  its  literature,  power,  and 
influence  with  God,  has  achieved  great  things  through  all 
Christian  countries.  Has  it  a  future?  Before  we  reply  to  this 
question  it  may  be  well  to  endeavour  briefly  to  state  what 
^Ivinism  really  witnesses  to ;  what  are  its  outstanding  doctrines. 

First  and  primarily,  it  insists  on  the  Absolute  Sovereignty 
of  God.  This  is  its  alpha  and  omega;  it  is  the  basis  of  all  its 
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doctrines  and  the  canopy  of  the  whole  system.  Like  the  Book  cn 

of  Genesis  it  begins  with  “  God”  and  in  the  light  of  what  He  is  of 

everything  else  is  determined.  But  we  must  recognise  that  it  of 

never  views  God  as  some  capricious  Being  Who  acts  as  a  ew 

necessitarian,  without  the  consideration  of  great  principles  as  de; 

they  pertain  to  God  and  man.  Equity  and  Righteousness  in  God  j  in; 
are  insisted  upon,  but  Love  has  its  full  and  unlimited  exercise  I  kn 

within  the  realm  of  holiness.  Calvinism  presents  God  as  '  it 

vSovereign  Lord  of  all,  everywhere,  and  in  everything;  it  does  th 
this  without  making  Him  the  Author  or  Abettor  of  evil,  but  W 
distinguishes  between  His  decretive  and  permissive  will.  bu 

Sovereigrtty  is  always  exercised  with  at  least  a  two-fold  he 

objective,  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man ;  but  God  will  is 

never  sacrifice  or  compromise  in  one  of  His  attributes  whether  efil 

it  be  holiness  or  love,  either  for  His  own  honour  or  for  man’s  of 

welfare.  The  will  of  God  is  the  unalterable  rule  of  His  conduct  rii 

in  every  sphere,  and  that  will  is  governed  by  infinite  wisdom,  and 
everything  He  wills  He  has  power  to  execute,  and  none  can  stay  E 
His  Hand;  yet  He  never  deviates  for  one  moment  from  the  of 

highest  and  supreme  standard  of  Eternal  Righteousness.  God  is  S] 

always  fair  and  just  in  His  dealings  with  angels,  men,  or  devils.  ai 

When  this  revealed  truth  is  apprehended  in  some  measure  by  the  tc 

human  heart  and  mind,  we  are  not  only  awed  and  solemnised,  P 

but  are  likely,  first  and  foremost,  to  seek  the  rights  of  God,  oi 

believing  that  therein  the  rights  of  man  will  find  their  true  gi 

adjustment.  V 

The  second  and  next  great  truth  that  marks  Calvinism  is  the  tl 

Purposeful  Character  of  the  Redemptive  Sacrifice  of  Christ  at  tl 

the  Cross  of  Calvary.  The  exercise  of  Divine  Sovereignty  ti 

reaches  its  culminating  point  in  the  wondrous  transaction  that  tl 

was  enacted  at  Calvary,  so  much  of  which  is  beyond  our  human 
ken,  and  into  which  the  angels  are  for  ever  gazing.  Christ’s  c 

mediatorial  work  was  not  an  experiment,  but  the  execution  of  a  ti 

Divine  purpose.  He  was  born  into  this  world  on  purpose  to  die,  d 

and  His  death  was  predestined  to  have  far-reaching  effects  even  h 

to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth ;  yes,  and  beyond  this,  for  the  a 

death  of  Christ  related  to  the  world  of  fallen  spirits,  and  also  e 

affected  heaven  itself.  Dr.  Forsyth  has  rightly  said,  "  The  most  5 

poignant  and  potent  event  that  ever  happened  or  can  happen  in  the  f 

world  is  the  death  of  Christ.  The  whole  issue  of  warring  history  r 

is  condensed  there.  Good  and  evil  meet  there  for  good  and  for  all,  ] 

and  to  evil  that  death  is  the  last  word  of  the  Holy  Omnipotence 
of  God.  There  is  nothing  hidden  from  His  grace  there,  and  I 

nothing  outside  its  service,  its  ethic,  and  its  final  mystery.  The  ; 

whole  world  is  reconstituted  at  the  Cross  as  its  final  moral  I 

principle,  its  key,  and  its  adjustment.  The  Cross  is  at  once  i 
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creation’s  fatal  jar  and  final  recovery^  Jesus  Christ  “  shall  see 
of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied.”  The  ultimate 
of  the  Cross  is  the  establishment  of  righteousness  and  truth  in 
every  governed  realm.  Love  and  justice  had  a  purpose  in  this 
death  of  all  deaths  which  must  and  shall  be  realised.  Calvinism 
insists  that  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  cannot  and  shall  not 
know  any  defeat,  but  it  shall  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed,  and  Jesus  Christ  “  is  the  Lamb  slain  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.”  Here  we  stand  on  sure  ground. 
We  see  at  once  that  the  death  of  Christ  cannot  end  in  a  fiasco, 
but  shall  be  for  evermore  a  demonstration  of  the  immaculate 
holiness  of  God,  and  of  the  everlasting  love  of  Jehovah.  There 
is  an  almighty  power  in  the  atoning  sacrifice,  a  sufficiency  and 
efficiency  to  meet  the  requirements  of  God,  and  to  meet  the  needs 
!  of  sinful  men  as  they  are  brought  to  the  once-crucified,  but  now 
risen  and  glorified,  Emmanuel. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  Calvinism  insists  most  strongly  upon  the 
Effectiveness  of  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  views  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  being  counterparts,  but  Calvary  demonstrates  the  love 
and  creates  the  means  whereby  it  may  flow  honourably  and  justly 
to  the  worst  of  men,  and  the  power  is  present  in  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Trinity  to  make  real  to  the  human  heart  the  power 
j  of  the  Redeeming  Sacrifice.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  in  the  world  to 
I  gather  the  trophies  of  the  Redemer’s  conquest,  to  bring  home  the 
Word  of  the  Cross  to  the  consciences  of  men,  to  make  effective 
j  the  God-given  work  of  the  redeemed  Church.  Calvinism  teaches 
I  that  our  God  is  marching  on  in  righteousness,  in  love,  and  in 
truth;  that  His  gifts  and  callings  are  without  repentance;  and 
that  He  is  “  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.”  He 
will  brook  no  unbelief  that  stands  in  His  way;  He  will  both 
:  condemn  and  scatter  it;  and  if  men  stand  in  the  way  of  His 

;  triumphal  march  rather  than  fall  in  line  with  Him,  then  He 
declares  that  they  will  have  to  put  up  with  the  consequences.  God 
J  has  displayed  His  infinite  grace  to  a  world  of  sin,  and  His  Gospel 
I  announced  the  fact  that  whosoever  believeth  in  His  Son  will  have 
j  everlasting  life.  It  must  never  be  supposed  that  to  believe  in  the 
Sovereignty  of  God  you  must  at  the  same  time  entertain  a 
fatalistic  spirit,  and  say,  “  What  is  to  be  will  be.”  God  has 
revealed  His  will  and  made  it  known  and  “  he  that  willeth  to  do 
j  His  will  shall  know  of  the  teaching  whether  it  is  of  God  or  man.” 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  stronger  than  the  will  of  man,  and  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  mightier  in  its  cleansing  than  human  guilt, 
;  and  the  love  of  God  deeper  and  stronger  and  of  greater  power 
than  the  sinfulness  and  stubbornness  of  the  human  heart,  and 
unless  God  does  something  with  sin  in  the  abstract,  and  in  the. 
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individual,  and  in  human  experience,  nothing  can  be  done  to  it. 

Now,  the  question  is  asked,  is  there  a  future  for  this 
Calvinism?  It  is  my  own  deep  and  personal  conviction  that  there 
is,  and,  moreovei',  I  believe  that  already  there  is  a  trend  amongst 
spiritually-minded  and  thoughtful  people  towards  it.  There  is  a 
Great  National  Need  for  the  Assertion  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Sovereignty  of  God,  for  man  has  been  and  is  seeking  to-day 
that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  matters  have  got  to  such 
a  pass  that  governments  and  communities  have  admitted  that 
they  are  baffled  by  them.  There  is  a  great  need  to  bring  home  to 
the  minds  of  men  and  to  the  consciences  of  people  generally  the 
great  fact  of  'the  Supremacy  and  Sovereignty  of  Almighty  God. 
The  nations  need  to  learn,  and  especially  our  own  loved  nation, 
that  God  is  the  Lord,  and  He  will  not  have  His  position  or 
authority  challenged,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  people  of  this  nation 
bow  before  His  sovei'eignty.  He  will  flood  them  with  further  light 
and  understanding  as  to  what  His  Own  purpose  and  plan  is  for 
this  particular  part  of  the  world  which  has  been  so  favoured  in 
the  centuries  past  and  gone.  Industrial  and  political  centres  will 
change  in  their  bias  and  in  their  outlook,  when  once  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  this  truth.  I  fear  we  have  belittled  God.  He  has  been 
lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  because  of  our  neglect 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being.  There  is  not  sufficient  awe 
among  the  people  that  will  make  them  not  afraid  of  God,  but 
afraid  of  doing  the  things  that  displease  Him. 

But  if  the  future  of  Calvinism  lies  particularly  in  the  need,  the 
pressing  and  urgent  need,  of  the  nation,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  visible  Church  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world?  Is 
there  not  at  the  present  moment  the  need  for  a  mighty  sweep 
towards  the  Lord  God  Almighty?  The  recognition  of  His 
Sovereignty  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Hope  of  the  Body,  that  the 
only  law  for  the  redeemed  Church  is  that  of  the  Law-giver 
through  the  Redeemer.  Have  we  not  more  sufficiently  to  learn 
that  our  power  and  authority  in  the  world  does  not  lie  in  our 
great  organizations,  or  in  the  capitalisation  of  our  funds,  or  in  the 
perfectness  of  our  Church  order,  or  even  in  a  proposed 
ecclesiastical  union  between  all  Christendom,  but  in  the  Almighty 
Sovereignty  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
Calvary,  followed  by  the  resurrection  and  enthronement  of  the 
Man  of  Galilee? 

Yes,  there  Is  a  future  for  Calvinism.  People  are 
inarticulately  longing  for  a  strong  centre  of  authority,  a  dictator¬ 
ship,  if  you  will,  which  they  will  find  in  the  Sovereignty  of  God 
when  it  is  brought  home  to  them  by  the  power  of  the  inspired 
Bible  in  which  it  is  so  clearly  revealed. 

H.  TYDEMAN  CHILVERS. 
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Cromwell  and  America. 

The  personal  and  intimate  part  that  Cromwell  played  in 
relation  to  the  English  Colonies  in  America  is  by  no 
means  generally  realised.  The  story  that  is  most  familiar — that 
he  was  actually  on  board  one  of  the  ships  bound  for  America 
stopped  by  Order  of  Council  in  May,  1638 — is  demonstrably  false. 
It  is  by  no  means  the  only  suppositious  happening  in  Cromwell’s 
life  that  is  without  any  real  foundation.  Yet  there  is  a  persistent 
tradition  that  he  did  contemplate  migrating  to  New  England,  and 
there  is  at  least  the  concrete  fact  that,  when  he  left  Huntingdon 
in  May,  1631,  he  converted  all  his  landed  property  into  money, 
as  a  man  with  a  mind  to  emigrate  would  naturally  do.  Further¬ 
more,  in  1630  and  1631  the  Puritan  exodus  was  at  its  height,  and 
most  of  the  New  England  Colonists  went  out  from  East  Anglia. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Cromwell’s  intention  in  1631,  it  is 
incontestable  that  in  1641,  had  things  turned  out  otherwise  than 
they  did,  he  would  have  left  the  Old  Land  for  good.  After  a 
stormy  debate,  the  Grand  Remonstrance  to  Charles  I.  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  November,  1641 — but  only  by 
eleven  votes !  As  the  members  went  home,  it  is  said  that 
Cromwell  whispered  to  Falkland,  “  If  the  Remonstrance  had  been 
rejected,  I  should  have  sold  all  I  had  the  next  morning,  and 
never  seen  England  more;  and  I  know  there  are  many  other 
honest  men  of  the  same  resolution.”  What  would  the  history 
of  England  (and  of  the  Colonies)  have  been  had  the  Remons¬ 
trance  not  been  passed — with  the  consequence  that  Cromwell 
and  these  “  many  other  honest  men  ”  had  left  the  Mother  Country 
for  the  new  lands  oversea? 

All  the  English  Colonies  had  grown  up  during  Cromwell’s 
lifetime.  When  he  was  born — in  1599 — Ejngland  had  none. 
He  was  seven  years  old  when  James  I.  granted  his  charter  to 
the  Virginia  Company,  and  he  married  in  the  year  when  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  in  the  Mayflower.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
felt  the  keenest  interest  in  the  Puritan  settlers  in  New  England. 
Moreover,  we  know  that  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years — that  is, 
from  1643  to  the  time  of  his  death — Cromwell  was  directly 
associated  with  the  government  of  the  Colonies.  In  November, 
1643  (exactly  two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Grand 
Remonstrance),  he  was  appointed  by  Parliament  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  government  of  the  plantations  in  America 
and  the  West  Indies. 
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In  the  Colonies  themselves  the  civil  strife  in  the  Homeland 
naturally  had  its  repercussions.  Six  months  before  Cromwell 
became  a  Colonial  Commissioner,  the  four  Colonies  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  Confederation  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England.  These  New  England  Colonies  heartily 
sympathised  with  (he  English  Parliament  in  its  struggle  against 
the  King.  Indeed,  these  outposts  of  Puritanism  across  the 
Atlantic  sent  many  volunteers  to  the  Parliamentary  armies 
fighting  on  English  soil.  Yet  further,  the  example  and  the 
ideals  of  these  New  England  recruits  exercised  an  important 
influence  in  relation  to  the  development  and  strengthening  of 
democracy  and  the  spirit  of  independence  in  England. 

In  the  islands  and  in  the  Southern  Colonies,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  general  feeling  was  hostile  to  the  Puritans.  Virginia, 
so  soon  as  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  became  known,  proclaimed 
Charles  II.  as  successor  to  the  crown.  Barbadoes  also  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  autumn  of  1651 — just  j 
after  Cromwell’s  “crowning  mercy  ”  at  Worcester — Sir  George 
Ayscule  was  sent  to  reduce  Barbadoes  and  Virginia  to  obedience.  1 

The  passing  of  the  Navigation  Act  was  a  potent  force  in  ' 
preventing  the. Colonies  from  shaking  off  their  allegiance.  That 
Act  bound  the  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country  by  ensuring  their 
commercial  dependence  upon  her.  Moreover,  the  Act  was  notable 
as  being  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  England  to  legislate  for 
the  Colonies  as  a  whole  and  to  treat  them  as  integral  parts  of  one 
political  system. 

When  Cromwell  became  Protector,  the  sovereignty  of  the  j 
English  State  was  universally  acknowledged  overseas,  although  [ 
it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  it  had  been  accepted  with  cordiality.  | 
In  the  Southern  Colonies  a  strong  anti-Puritan  feeling  prevailed ; 
New  England  manifested  a  growing  spirit  of  independence;  and  ' 
on  the  continent  and  in  the  islands  alike  there  was  general 
aversion  to  the  restrictions  which  the  Navigation  Act  had  imposed 
upon  Colonial  trade.  Under  the  provisions  of  that  Act  the  ^ 
products  of  a  Colony  could  not  be  brought  into  England  except 
in  English  or  Colonial  ships,  and  no  foreign  ships  might  import 
to  the  Colonies  anything  but  the  products  of  their  own  country. 
Dutch  ships  caught  trading  in  prohibited  commodities  to  the 
islands  or  the  Southern  Colonies  were  confiscated,  although  in 
the  case  of  the  New  England  Colonies  non-observance  of  the 
Act  seems  to  have  been  discreetly  winked  at. 

Cromwell  interfered  very  little  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Colonies  or  with  their  relations  to  each  other.  He  protected  the 
Puritan  party  in  the  islands,  and  appointed  or  removed 
Governors.  He  endeavoured  to  arbitrate  on  the  boundary  dis- 
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putes  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  in  New  England  he 
sought  to  mediate  between  Rhode  Island  and  the  other  Colonies. 
The  corner-stone  of  his  policy  was  the  maintenance  of  good 
relations  between  New  England  and  the  Home  Government. 

Cromwell’s  feeling  towards  the  New  Englanders  particularly, 
as  brethren  in  the  faith,  was  peculiarly  warm,  and  that  sentiment 
was  as  warmly  reciprocated.  In  1651  Massachusetts  thanked 
the  Lieutenant-General  for  “  the  tender  care  and  undeserved 
respect  ”  he  had  manifested  on  all  occasions  towards  it,  and 
wished  him  prosperity  in  his  “  great  and  godly  undertakings.” 
When  he  became  Protector  it  congratulated  him  upon  being  called 
by  the  Lord  to  supreme  authority.  Citizens  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Englanders  in  general  were  freely  employed  by  him 
lx)th  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  Colonies  themselves. 

In  August,  1654,  Cromwell  made  up  his  mind  to  send  an 
expedition  to  attack  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  December  of  that  year  a  fleet  of  thirty-eight  ships,  com¬ 
manded  by  Admiral  Penn,  sailed  from  Portsmouth.  With  help 
from  Barbadoes,  St.  Kitts,  and  elsewhere.  General  Venables  had 
command  of  7,000  men,  and  endeavoured  several  times  (without 
success)  to  take  possession  of  Hispaniola.  With  the  remnants  of 
his  forces  Venables  next  attacked  Jamaica,  and  in  May,  1655, 
the  capital  was  occupied  without  much  resistance. 

The  Protector  looked  to  New  England  and  the  islands  to 
supply  him  with  the  planters  and  farmers  needed  by  the  new 
Colony.  Some  years  earlier  he  had  asked  the  New  Englanders 
to  help  in  the  re-settlement  of  Ireland,  and  undeterred  by  his 
failure  then,  he  now  invited  them  to  remove  to  Jamaica. 
Generous  offers  were  made  to  induce  settlers  to  migrate  from 
Massachusetts.  Ships  were  to  be  furnished  for  their  transporta¬ 
tion;  they  were  to  have  land  rent  free  for  seven  years;  and  to 
be  free  from  all  taxes  for  three  years.  In  addition,  the  colonists 
were  to  have  privileges  and  rights  of  self-government  like  any 
English  town.  Cromwell  even  suggested  that  there  was  “  as  clear 
a  call  ”  for  them  to  transport  themselves  from  New  England  to 
Jamaica  in  order  to  better  their  outward  position  as  they  had  had 
to  go  from  England  to  New  England. 

But  Cromwell’s  protestations  and  pleadings  were  to  little 
purpose.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  thanked  the  Protector 
for  his  good  intentions  with  humble  and  effusive  piety,  and 
promised  him  their  prayers;  but  at  the  same  time  they  made  it 
quite  clear  that  they  meant  to  stay  where  they  were.  Two  or 
three  hundred  New  Englanders  accepted  the  invitation,  but  that 
was  all.  Eventually  Jamaica  was  colonised  by  the  surplus  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  other  West  Indian  islands. 

The  Spaniards  made  repeated  attempts  to  reconquer  the 
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island.  In  1658  the  English  Governor,  Colonel  Edward  Doyley, 
defeated  thirty  companies  of  Spanish  foot  and  sent  ten  flags  to 
Cromwell  as  trophies,  but  ere  the  news  of  the  victory  reached 
him,  the  Lord  High  Protector  had  breathed  his  last.  “  So,”  says 
a  Colonial  historian,  “  he  never  had  one  syllable  of  anything  that 
was  grateful  from  the  vastest  expanse  and  the  greatest  design 
that  was  ever  made  by  the  English.” 

Nevertheless  the  Colonial  policy  which  Cromwell  and  the 
statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  initiated  became  the  permanent 
policy  of  succeeding  rulers,  and  it  became  so  because  it  repre¬ 
sented  the  aspirations,  the  interests,  and  the  desires  of  Englishmen 
in  general. 

George  Fox  manifested  a  “  concern  ”  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  American  Indians.  It  is  of  great  inerest 
to  note  that  Cromwell  also  had  this  point  of  contact  with  the 
aboriginal  people  of  North  America.  John  Eliot  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  landed  at  Boston  in  November,  1631.  A  year  later 
he  settled  as  pastor  to  a  congregation  at  Roxbury,  and  there  for 
almost  sixty  years  he  carried  on  an  unremitting  and  heroic 
ministry  both  to  white  men  and  to  red,  which  earned  for  him  the 
title  of  “  the  Apostle  to  the  Red  Indians.”  Finding  that  the 
great  hindrance  to  work  amongst  the  Indians  was  “  the  poverty 
and  barbarousness  of  the  people,  which  made  many  to  live 
dispersed  like  wild  beasts  in  the  wildernesses,”  Eliot  set  himself 
to  civilise  so  as  to  Christianise.  He  won  their  goodwill  and 
found  an  entrance  for  the  Gospel  into  their  hearts  by  building 
for  them  houses  and  schools,  so  that  they  could  live  together  in 
villages.  In  this  good  work,  it  is  recorded,  he  was  aided  by 
funds  raised  by  Cromwell  in  the  Homeland. 

HENRY  J.  COWELL, 
Officier  de  I’ Instruction  Puhlique  de  la  France. 
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The  Experience  of  John  Ryland. 

Dr.  CULROSS,  in  his  interesting  little  book  on  The  Three 
Rylands,  made  use  of  this  autobiographic  record,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  published  hitherto.  I  have  trans¬ 
cribed  it  from  the  manuscript  bound  up  with  a  book  bearing  the 
name  of  “  William  Button,”  one  of  Ryland’s  schoolfellows 
mentioned  in  the  story.  The  volume  also  contains  the  manuscript 
“  Account  of  the  Rise  and  progress  of  the  two  Societies  at  Mr. 
Ryland’s  and  at  Mrs.  Trinder’s  Boarding  School  in  Northamp¬ 
ton,”  of  which  a  part  was  printed  by  Dr.  Culross,  who  aptly  calls 
it  “  An  Anticipation  of  the  Christian  Endeavour  Movement.” 
Amongst  the  points  of  interest  in  the  present  narrative  may  be 
mentioned  : — 

(1)  The  intense  reality  of  this  religious  experience  of  a  boy 
of  fourteen.  We  may  feel  that  some  of  it  is  morbid,  and 
some  of  it  trivial;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
earnestness  of  the  search  for  God,  which  rebukes  the 
lethargy  of  to-day. 

(2)  The  Bible  is  treated  as  an  “  oracle  ”  in  a  way  that  must 
frankly  be  called  superstitious;  its  authority  is  too 
external,  and  too  dependent  on  chance  happenings. 

(3)  We  see  how  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  still 
leaves  the  problem  of  religious  assurance  much  where 
it  was  before;  there  can  be  no  absolute  proof  of 
“  assurance,”  nothing  that  prevents  the  recurrent  doubt 
whether  the  believer  is  indeed  one  of  the  “  elect.” 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 

55,  St.  Giles,  Oxford. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  Jo/N  R.  L.  D.  JUNR  AS 
WROTE  BY  HIMSELF  IN  A  LETTER  TO  THO.s 
R.  T.  DATED  FEBy.  23 :  1770. 

Almost  a  Year  before  the  time  of  my  first  Convictions  the 
Lord  had  called  B.B.  .  .n  &  Ray  by  Mastr  C.  .s’s  Death  and  I 
think  about  Whitsuntide  (whether  a  little  before  it  or  a  little 
after  I  know  not)  B.B.  .r  was  awakened  by  my  papa’s  talk  to  the 
Boys  on  Saturday  Night;  now  these  three  B.  .  .n  Ray  &  Brewer 
made  a  practise  of  conversing  about  their  souls  while  walking 
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up  and  down  the  Yard  by  Mr.  Roses  Wall  *  the  day  before  Wc 

the  Races  (I  remember  the  time  because  of  the  Boys  having  mo 

Holidays  and  going  out  a  walking  and  besides  I  kept  a  Diary  a  on 
few  months  after)  I  was  talking  with  Ray  about  something  or  bei: 
other  &  the  time  coming  for  their  Conversation  he  left  me  me 
whereat  I  was  very  much  offended  and  the  next  Morning  Sept.  Sex 
23,  1766  I  wd  not  speak  to  him  but  told  him  he  had  fell  out  and  sin 

wou’d  not  speak  to  me  the  last  Night  but  he  told  me  he  had  not  I  1 

fell  out  and  added,  “  But  I  wanted  to  talk  with  B.  .  .  n  &  Brewer  pei 

I  hope  we  were  talking  of  Something  better.”  Something  better  bu1 

thought  I  what  could  that  be;  this  stuck  with  me.  I  guess’d  till 

what  it  was' and  walked  by  them  (that  is  just  within  the  posts  as  wa 

I  well  remmember  &  I  listened  to  them  and  tho’  they  were  very  Na 

shy  of  speaking  to  me  then  because  Y  .  .  .  g  had  made  a  pro-  mt 

fession  and  had  gone  back  yet  I  soon  found  that  this  something  an 

better  was  Jesus  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls;  this  1  ret 
hope  the  Lord  blessed  to  my  soul.  I  thought  they  were  going  to  bu 

Heaven  and  should  I  stay  behind?  the  Lord  showed  me  what  a  mt 

Wretch  I  was,  I  was  convinced  that  I  was  undone,  I  felt  it,  I  W 

knew  it  in  a  manner  before  for  those  who  know  how  I  was  “  i 
educated  cannot  suppose  but  I  had  head  knowledge  of  these  dii 

things  but  now  I  trust  I  knew  it  indeed  and  I  endeavoured  to  by 

pray  for  Mercy,  I  read  Allens  Alarm,  Baxters  Call,  Bunyans  Bi 

Grace  Abounding,  &c.  I  pray’d  twice  a  Day  besides  as  before  re 

getting  up  and  going  to  Bed — Convictions  grew  stronger  and  ne 

stronger — one  Night  in  particular  I  yet  well  remmember  about  a  I  1 

Week  after  this  I  had  very  strong  Convictions  &  went  into  the  I 

Garden.  O  I  now  remmember  how  I  felt  walking  up  and  down  in  ha 

the  Cross  Walk  next^  Mary  Street  where  there  lay  a  long  ladder  a 

and  under  the  Nut  trees  I  hope  I  prayed  pretty  earnestly  so  I  cc 

went  on  for  a  little  while — sometime  after  my  papa  bought  me  a  G^ 

little  Desk  which  I  was  much  pleased  at  but  then  I  was  very  U 

much  frightened  I  fear’d  the  Lord  wou’d  not  hear  me,  but  was  m 

going  to  give  me  earthly  pleasure  and  a  portion  in  this  World,  g( 

I  prayed  that  I  might  have  Jesus  rather,  than  worldly  Comforts,  tli 

but  ah  how  soon  did  this  pass  away,  my  Convictions  wore  off  by  th 

little  and  little  till  they  were  almost  quite  gone,  I  neglected  \A 

prayer,  was  much  assaulted  with  pride,  and  violent  passions  g: 

especially  against  Mr.  Trinder,  I  hated  him  like  a  Devil  O  ’tis  di 

horrid  to  think  off — however  the  Lord  at  length  delivered  me  by  tl 

little  and  little  from  this  temptation  &  towards  the  end  of 
November  and  beginning  of  December  he  gradually  reviv’d  his 

1  N.B. — There  was  a  wall  in  the  Yard  which  parted  Mr.  Roses  Garden 
from  Mr.  Rylands  Yard. 

2  N.B.— There  was  a  Walk  in  the  Garden  which  lead  directly  up  to  a  ^ 

Wall  which  parted  a  Stieet  called  Mary  Street  from  the  Garden.  u 
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Work  and  I  hope  he  blesst  even  this  Backsliding  to  show  me 
more  of  the  vileness  of  my  own  Heart.  I  attended  the  Means 
on  Thursday  Night  but  was  often  very  careless — Haskey  ( ?) 
being  left  now  to  play  the  Devil  was  made  useful  to  me  to  shew 
me  the  Devilish  pride  of  my  own  Heart — At  last  I  joined  the 
Society  after  they  had  met  once  or  twice  (I  often  have  thought 
since  how  if  the  Lord  had  not  now  called  me  about  this  time  and 
I  had  found  out  of  their  Meeting  I  shou’d  have  troubled  and 
persecuted  them  like  a  Fiend)  they  did  not  now  pray  any  of  them 
but  Mr.  Wykes,  Mr.  Austin  &  Mr.  Rogers,  the  Boys  did  not  pray 
till  after  Christmas — as  yet  I  had  no  Comfort — Dec.  12.  1766  I 
was  at  the  Church  meeting  and  saw  Mrs.  Bibwell,  Mrs.  Boyce  & 
Nanny  Brice  taken  in,  I  sat  in  Mrs.  prats  pew  as  they  came  by 
me  I  thought  I  felt  a  very  great  Love  to  all  the  Lord’s  people 
and  had  a  little  hope — but  never  had  a  promise  till  Dec.  15  I 
remmember  the  time  because  two  Days  after  this  I  begun  a  Diary 
but  tho’  without  this  I  shd  have  forgot  Dates  I  well  remmember 
most  of  these  things  as  I  do  this  I  know  the  place  were  these 
Words  come  into  my  Mind  which  rang  in  my  Ears  all  the  Day 
“  my  prayers  are  all  in  vain,  and  all  in  vain  my  Tears  ”  O  how 
distress’d  was  I,  but  at  Night  I  was  in  the  Dining  Room  standing 
by  the  hollow  in  the  long  Desk  against  the  Wall  lay  a  large 
Bible,  I  thought  I’d  look  at  it  but  where  sh’d  I  read  I  thought 
read  in  Hosea  13  &  14  I  did  not  know  why  I  sh’d  look  there  I 
never  saw  the  words  before  but  the  13  &  14  jingled  in  my  Ears, 

I  look’d,  I  read  “  I  will  ransom  /m  from  the  power  of  the  Grave, 

I  will  redeem  them  from  Death  ”  I  hope  they  were  applyed,  I 
had  Comfort  (ay  and  I  found  pride  too)  I  went  and  prayed  &  had 
a  good  deal  of  Joy  and  again  the  next  Morning  at  Reading  I  was 
comforted  from  these  words  in  Revelations,  “  I  will  be  his 
God  and  he  shall  be  my  Son  ”  it  follows.  But  the  fearful  and 
L^nbelieving  &c.  shall  have  their  part  &c.  this  latter  frightened 
me  &  made  me  affraid  to  refuse  the  Comfort  as  before  I  was 
going  to  do — in  the  Afternoon  I  was  tempted  to  pride  therefore 
the  Lord  withdrew  &  I  fell  a  doubting — next  Day  at  Noon  I  had 
this  Text  “  For  a  small  Moment  I  have  forsaken  thee  in  a  little 
W rath,  but  with  great  lovingkindness  I  will  gather  thee  ”  which 
gave  me  exceeding  great  joy  and  at  Dinner  I  walked  up  and 
down  the  Dining  Hall  rejoicing  and  humming  over  a  Verse  I 
then  made 

No  Joys  upon  Earth  can  compare, 

With  those  in  Religion  we  find, 

’Tis  Jesus  alone  that  is  fair, 

’Tis  Jesus  alone  that  is  kind. 

after  this  I  was  sometimes  Cold,  sometimes  doubting,  sometimes 
midling  for  awile  nothing  very  particular  happened,  once  the 
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Devil  had  the  Impudence  to  tell  me  Christ  could  not  save  me  j 
Ans.  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  to  him. 
Obj.  But  he  can’t  make  you  come.  Ans.  Thy  people  shall  be 
willing  in  the  Day  of  thy  power.  But  says  he  A’int  this  Day  past 
Ans.  Now  is  the  acceptable  time  Now  is  the  Day  of  Salvation,  1 
so  the  Dog  turned  his  Tail  and  made  off  Jan  II.  Mr.  Bradbury  j 
(a  Man  who  will  ever  be  dear  to  me)  preached  from  Hos.  I  1 
will  allure  her  and  bring  her  into  the  Wilderness  &  speak  Com-  ! 
fortably  to  her.  O  my  God  what  a  Day  was  that  I  was  as  full  j 
of  Joy  &  as  full  of  Assurance  as  I  could  hold  but  this  wore  off, 
but  Comfort  return’d  next  Sabbath;  who  preached  I  forget,  not 
having  writ  k  down;  the  Day  after  my  Birth  Day  when  I  was 
14  Years  old  Mr.  Wykes  preach’d  in  the  summer  house  to  us, 
from  “  Not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.”  When  I  heard  the 
Text  I  expected  to  be  proved  an  Hypocrite  but  he  turned  it 
otherways  &  it  was  blest  to  my  very  great  Comfort,  after  this  I 
was  mostly  in  the  Dark  for  somewhile  but  once  reviv’d  by 
reflecting  on  past  Experience,  &  another  time  from  “  Gad,  a  Troop 
shall  overcome  him  but  he  shall  overcome  at  last”  In  February 
a  very  queer  stupid  looking  Man  come  along  with  Mr.  Billing, 
My  papa  desired  one  of  them  to  preach  they  settled  it  that  this 
Man  should,  and  I  was  vex’d  for  I  thought  he  looked  like  a  poor 
Fool  that  could  not  say  a  Word,  I  had  a  great  mind  not  to  go, 
none  of  the  Boys  being  to  go  but  those  that  chose  it,  but  Mr. 
Wykes  persuaded  me  &  I  went  expecting  nothing,  the  man 
began  stammering  from  Rev.  21.  6  but  when  once  he  got  into  it 
he  went  on  most  sweetly  indeed,  he  mentioned  many  sweet 
promises  which  were  precious  Comforts  to  my  soul  especially 
Zach.  4.  9 — after  this  I  got  doubting  woefully,  the  Chief  Cause 
was,  I  was  afraid  I  was  not  a  Child  of  God  because  I  did  not 
grow  in  Grace  more.  I  write  thus  in  my  Diary,  the  2d  Sabbath 
in  March  in  the  Afternoon  “  miserable,  dull,  doubting,  fearing, 
sorrowfull,  weeping,  O  what  shall  I  do,  have  I  begun  or  no? 
Mr.  Austin,  Mastr.  Everard,  my  Mamma  &  dear  Mastr.  Ray  tried 
to  Comfort  me  but  in  vain  for  Jesus  dont  speak  Comfort  and  I 
fear  I  shall  never  have  any  Joy  any  more  ”  But  at  Night  going 
to  the  Evening  Lecture  leaning  on  Ray  these  Words  came  Ps.  42 
why  art  thou  cast  down  O  my  soul,  why  art  thou  disquieted 
within  me,  trust  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him  for  the  help 
of  his  Countenance.  &  to  second  this  in  comes  Mic.  7.  19  directly 
after  “  He  will  turn  again,  he  will  have  Compassion  on  us,  he 
will  subdue  our  Iniquities  &  cast  all  our  sins  into  the  Depths  of 
the  Sea”  This  was  about  Supper  enough  for  the  Night;  how¬ 
ever  I  ask’d  Ray  where  the  Words  was,  he  told  me  and  I  read  all 
y/e  42d  psalm  &  a  sweet  Night  I  had — ^after  this  I  was  sometimes 
doubting  but  mostly  midling  till  the  end  of  April  when  I  was 
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suffered  to  backslide  much  being  left  to  quarelling  &  Levity  which 
was  followed  by  doubts  &  Darlmess  when  I  begun  to  turn  part  of 
the  3rd  of  Revelations  into  Verse  beginning  I  am  the  Man,  the 
Man  of  Grief  To  whom  ye  Lord  denies  Relief.  &c.  Apr.  28  I 
went  to  Barten  &  Woolaston  &  at  Barten  my  papa  preached 
from  “  Bread  shall  be  given  him,  and  his  Water  shall  be  sure 
which  revivd  and  Comforted  me  very  much — after  this  being 
very  dead  and  fearing  I  was  a  stoney  ground  hearer  I  was  much 
Comforted  the  17  of  May  my  papa  preached  from  Deut.  He 
found  him  in  a  Desart  Land  &c. — after  this  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Leeds,  Mr.  Hall  of  Arnsby  &  my  papa  talked  together  one  Night 
&  my  papa  said  He  had  been  12  Yrs  in  the  dark,  Mr.  Edwards  4. 
Mr.  Hall  6.  O  thought  I  if  there  be  such  thinge  as  these  in  the 
way  how  shall  I  go  on.  but  next  Morning  Mr.  Hall  preached  at 
6  oclock  from  Ps.  71.  I  will  go  on  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord, 
making  mention  of  his  Righteousness,  of  his  only  which  encour¬ 
aged  me  very  much,  but  the  next  Day  I  began  Doubting  &  the 
last  of  May  I  was  sure  of  going  to  the  Devil,  &  I  stood  near  the 
Coachhouse  and  Bro.  B.  came  and  told  me  he  had  been  talking 
wth.  Watson  and  Arnold  Haywood  &  he  had  hopes  of  them  (I 
had  sent  him  to  them  Sam  Hayward  having  told  me  that  they 
were  upstairs  at  prayer)  &  I  was  very  glad,  thinks  I  I’ll  rejoice 
&  I’ll  spite  the  Devil  as  much  as  I  can  before  I  go  to  him  then  I 
reflected  why  sure  then  I  love  Christ’s  Cause  &  he  has  lov’d  me, 
but  tho’  this  give  me  a  little  hope  ’twas  soon  gone  &  next  Day 
the  1st  of  June  1767  I  well  remmember  I  was  very  dead,  very  low 
and  full  of  horrible  Doubts  fearing  all  past  Experience  was  a 
mere  Delusion  till  after  School  in  the  Afternoon  when  I  went 
into  the  Summer  house  to  pray  &  cou’d  not  go  on  &  so  stopt  & 
sat  down  in  a  Chair  in  a  Corner  opposite  the  Desk  &  said  ’twas 
in  vain  for  me  to  pray  all  was  a  Delusion  or  to  that  purpose  how¬ 
ever  I  thought  I’d  e’en  take  up  my  Bible  &  read  but  I  had  some 
Mind  not  for  I  thought  ’twas  not  for  me  however  I  read  a 
promise  or  two  but  could  not  take  them  but  I  turned  accidentily 
to  Isa.  50.  10  “  Who  is  there  among  you  t/t  feareth  the  Lord  and 
obeyeth  the  Voice  of  his  Servant  that  sitteth  in  Darkness  &  hath 
no  Light,  let  him  trust  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  &  stay  himself 
upon  his  God  ”  this  gave  me  some  hope  I  thought  I  wd  not 
despair  but  wait  &  as  I  continued  meditating  the  Lord  comforted 
me  more  and  more — I  still  turned  over  the  Bible  &  I  light  on 
these  Words.  Hos.  1.  10.  “  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  in 
the  place  where  it  was  said  unto  them  ye  are  not  my  people  there 
shall  it  be  said  unto  them  ye  are  the  sons  of  ye  living  God  ” 
which  was  very  Comfortable  to  me  &  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
Comfortable  sense  of  my  Adoption  began  in  the  same  summer¬ 
house,  in  the  same  Chair  &  the  Chair  standing  in  the  same 
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place  wherein  I  sat  &  began  to  be  troubled  wth.  this  last  doubt¬ 
ing  frame  a  few  days  before — In  the  Holidays  I  was  mostly 
poorly  tho’  not  very  doubting  but  got  a  little  Comfort  when  Mr.  , 
Danl.  Taylor  preachd  &  when  Mr.  Bradbury  preached  from 
“  Faint  yet  pursuing  ”  &  some  other  times  but  a  few  Days  after 
the  last  mentioned  Sermon  I  was  very  low  indeed  fearing  I  had 
never  anything  but  common  Convictions  which  were  now  wearing 
off  and  false  Comfort  &  y/t  I  was  a  deluded  Hypocrite  &  God 
wd  soon  take  away  what  I  seemed  to  have  &  I  should  go  back  | 
certainly  should  go  back  and  thereby  prove  all  to  have  been  ■ 
nothing,  several  Scriptures  were  brought  to  Mind  by  the  old  Fox  I 
(who  once  in  vain  played  the  same  Trick  wth.  my  Head)  i 
especially  that  “  He  shall  send  them  strong  Delusions  that  they 
may  believe  a  Lye  ”  when  I  went  to  Meeting  O  how  did  I  wish  ' 
to  get  out  for  I  thought  of  that  Text  “  To  the  Wicked  God  saith 
what  hast  thou  to  do  wth.  my  Sabbaths  &  my  solemn  Feasts  ”  j 
O  thought  I  I’ve  no  Business  I  am  only  come  to  increase  m}- 
own  Damnation — what  Horror  was  I  in  that  Day?  I  had  a  1 
great  mind  to  burn  my  Diary  as  a  Delusion — next  Day  July  20.  1 
1767  I  was  still  as  bad  or  worse,  as  I  went  along  &  saw  my 
pigeons  I  wished  I  was  in  their  case,  O  happy  then  thought  I,  O  i 
that  I  was  like  them  &  had  no  Flell  to  go  to  O  that  I  never  had 
been  born,  I  could  shew  the  exact  spot  in  the  Garden  where  I  [ 
stood  &  wished  I  was  a  stone  or  wishd  I  was  a  Devil,  I  thought  I 
wd  gladly  change  my  hotter  hell  for  his — I  was  horribly  bad  but 
resolvd  to  tell  nobody.  In  school  time  I  was  very  sorrowful  my 
papa  ask’d  me  if  I  was  sick  I  said  no.  Did  my  headach?  no,  so 
he  thought  I  was  sulky — and  at  last  was  angry  about  somewhat ; 
sure  thought  I  you  need  not  be  angry,  I  had  not  need  be  tormented 
here  I  shall  be  in  Hell  in  a  few  Days  &  be  tormented  enough 
there,  so  I  burst  out  a  crying,  he  not  knowing  the  reason  sent  me  j 
out  of  school — my  Mamma  came  to  me  &  as[k]’d  me  the  Reason 
so  seeing  I  must  be  charged  wth.  a  fault  when  innocent  I  told 
not  why  I  was  so  sorrowful  I  at  last  told  her  .she  and  my  papa 
then  tryed  to  comfort  me  &  I  got  a  little  hope  which  insensibly 
increased  to  considerable  Confidence  so  I  went  on  midling  till  I 
was  proposed  to  the  Church  after  which  Mr.  Whitefield  preached 
at  Mr.  Hextall’s  from  Isa.  61.  10  which  was  a  very  good  time  to 
me — 3  Days  after  that  I  joined  the  Church  with  Bror.  B  & 
Everard  not  without  some  opposition  at  first  on  account  of  our 
youth  but  the  Lord  at  last  made  all  willing  to  receive  us  &  Sept.  13 
we  are  baptized  but  being  affraid  I  should  cry  out  and  bring  a 
Disgrace  on  ye  Ordinance  it  hinder’d  my  Comfort  in  it  save  yt 
I  was  much  affected  in  ye  water  my  papa  lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
Heaven  &  crying  out  Thanks  be  to  Ciod  for  this  Boy  ”  I  shall 
never  forget  that  sound  while  I  live,  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
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but  dead  and  cold  also  then  I  was  much  affraid  of  future  fears  & 
that  tho’  the  Lord  wd.  save  me  he  wd.  leave  me  to  Darkness  here 
but  from  this  I  was  delivered  by  Matt.  6.  34.  Take  no  thought 
for  tomorrow  sufficient  for  the  Day  is  the  Evil  thereof  &  as  thy 
Day  is  thy  strength  shall  be  ” — tho’  this  has  plagued  me  since 
then  often  times — in  Novr.  I  being  low  had  part  of  some  Wds. 
given  me  in  a  Dream  which  was  Comfortable  both  sleeping  and 
waking  (viz.)  “  say  not  I  am  a  Dry  tree  for  to  thee  will  I  give 
a  Name  &  place  in  mine  house  ”  I  got  another  good  Dream  in 
Deer.  I  thought  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  come  &  I  was  in  the 
Kitchen  &  at  first  felt  no  great  Emotion  therefore  I  began  to 
question  if  my  State  were  right  but  before  the  Doubt  cou’d  well 
pass  thro’  my  Mind  I  was  filled  wth.  Joy  unspeakable  I  shouted 
&  cry’d  vidh.  all  my  Might  “  My  God  My  God  My  lovely  God,” 
at  last  I  run  into  the  Dining  Room  there  I  saw  a  bright  opening 
in  the  Sky  over  All  Saints^  Tower,  it  then  lessened;  I  thought 
I  was  very  impatient  lo  see  my  Jesus  come,  I  thought  of  nothing 
else,  so  that  I  knew  not  nor  cared  for  the  crouds  about  me  'nut 
stood  crying  out  “  my  God  ”  at  last  the  opening  grew  bigger  iSc 
my  Lord  was  just  coming  but  I  aw'aked  &  I  found  my^self  still  in 
this  purgatory'^ — one  Monday  I  was  much  comfort’d  talking  wth. 
revd.  Mr.  Thomasin  &  hearing  him  complain  of  Deadness  & 
stupidity  like  me — -I  had  many  good  times  when  he  preaclied. 
Feb.  1.  1768. — I  was  revivd  by  “Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of 
Trouble  &  I  will  deliver  thee  &  thou  shalt  glorify  me  ”  after  this 
I  called  all  in  Question  &  thought  of  those  wds.  “  Zion  saith  the 
Lord  hath  forsaken  me,  my  God  hath  forgotten  ”  ay  thinks  1 
that’s  my  case  but  I  recollected  what  follow  :d.  “  Can  a  W  man 
forsake  her  suckling  Child  &c.  which  comforted  me  but  it  was 
soon  over — at  Mastr.  Yallowley’s  funeral  and  at  Mr.  Brock’s  1 
was  extremely  joyful  indeed  but  Mar.  12  after  the  Lord’s  Supper 
I  was  very  low,  I  writ  down  my  Reasoning  then  &  now  trans¬ 
cribe  some  “  Well  what  can  I  do  here  I  have  been  at  the  Lord’s 
Table  many  times  &  never  had  any  Comfort,  however  not  much 
— I  pray  for  more  Love  but  I  never  can  be  heard  as  I  see,  O 
what  shall  I  do,  surely  if  I  belong  to  the  Lord  I  shd  never  be 
so,  I  am  not  his,  I  shall  be  damned — ^but  yet  I  desire  to  love  him 
and  Ministers  say  that’s  a  sign  of  Love  &  therefore  he  must  love 
me  for  I  should  not  love  him  if  he  did  not  love  me — well 
Ministers  are  Lyars — nay  but  the  Scriptures  confirm  it — well 
may  be  I  dont  desire  to  love  him — but  I  am  sure  I  do — no,  may 
be  God  has  sent  me  strong  Delusions  that  I  may  believe  a  Lye — 
but  this  is  no  Delusion  I  felt  I  desire  to  love  him — well  if  I  do 
desire  to  love  him  its  in  vain,  I  dont  see  that  God  hears 

1  N.B. — There  was  a  Church  which  cou’d  be  seen  out  of  ye  Dining 
Room  window  called  All  Saints  Church. 
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prayer  however  he  dont  hear  mine — well  may  be  he  will  by  and 
by,  I  dont  know  when — O  what  shall  I  do  surely  Religion’s  a 
Delusion — ^but  I  know  it  a’int — I  know  I  have  felt  the  power  of 
it,  God  has  had  Mercy — if  he  has  he’ll  cast  me  off — ^but  that’s 
impossible — well  if  God  loves  me  what’s  the  meaning  of  my  being 
thus — why  he  is  offended  at  my  offering  to  come  into  the  Church 
— well  if  I  ever  feel  so  little  Love  at  the  Lord’s  Table  again.  I’ll 
.^o  there  no  more  that  I  never  will — but  does  not  God  know  best 
when  to  give  me  comfort — God  hates  me  I  ha’nt  had  a  good 
Sabbath  ever  such  a  while — ^but  I  had  Comfort  when  Mastr. 
Yallowley  &  Mr.  Brook  were  buried — I  had  Delusions  rather — 
Is  not  this  Unbelief — Is  not  what  I  call  Faith  Presumption? 
thats  most  likely — Everard  was  in  the  Dark  this  Morning  &  had 
Comfort  at  the  Lord’s  table,  why  did  not  I? — I  did  not  deserve  it 
— shall  I  murmur  against  God?  Mr.  Wykes  said  he  never  had 
Comfort  at  the  Lord’s  table  for  two  years — Nonsense !  he  cd. 
not  be  as  dead  as  I  am — Well  there  is  not  one  promise  in  the 
Bible  for  me — no?  why  did  not  Abraham  Abbot  who  was  taken 
in  this  Morning  mention  some  such  wds.  as  these  “  I  will  cleanse 
their  Blood  which  I  have  not  cleansed  ”  and  does  not  our  Lord 
say  “  God  will  veryly  avenge  his  Elect  tho’  he  tarry  long  ” — Ay 
the  Devil  is  ready  enough  to  stir  up  presumption  I  have  no 
Business  wth.  these  wds — I  am  undone  I  shall  never  have  any 
more  Love  as  I  see — well  I  shall  try  by  &  by — I  hardly  know  that 
— however  I  want  love  in  this  World — if  God  lovd.  me  he’d  give 
me  more  Love  to  him  here  ” — so  I  went  on  reasoning,  I  pray’d 
had  no  Liberty — at  last  I  thought  I’d  look  in  the  Bible — but  there 
is  nothing  for  me — I  know  God  wont  give  me  any  Comfort — 
well  I’ll  try — I  opened  on  the  3d  of  Jeremh  :  &  got  some  not 
much — next  Day  I  was  very  sorrowful  no  Scripture  wd.  suit  me  I 
thought,  at  last  I  got  Comfort  from  Heb.  10.  “  Cast  not  away 
your  Confidence  which  hath  great  Recompence  of  Reward  for  ye 
have  need  of  patience  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God  that  ye 
might  receive  the  promise  for  yet  a  little  while  and  he  that  shall 
come  will  come  &  shall  not  tarry  ” — in  May  after  prayer  in  the 
Summer  house  I  opened  a  Quarto  French  Testament  &  saw  in 
Capitals  FIDELE  &  VRAI.  Faithful  and  true,  in  Rev  :  which 
encouraged  me  much — soon  after  this  I  had  a  very  good  time 
meditating  in  Mrs.  Trinder’s  Garden  one  night  by  myself,  she 
&  Mrs.  Churchill  being  busy  they  sent  me  there  &  I’m  sure  I 
found  Christ  then  in  that  Garden — The  last  Sabbath  in  May  1768 
was  a  sweet  Season.  My  papa  preach’d  from  “  Ho  every  one  that 
thirsteth  &c.  I  had  a  like  Opportunity  2  or  3  Days  after,  he 
preaching  at  Kingsthorpe  from  “  Comfort  ye.  Comfort  ye  my 
people  &c.  about  this  time  I  was  in  general  freed  from  Doubts, 
I  have  had  some  slight  Attacks  of  that  kind  since  but  for  these 
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last  2  Years  I  have  hardly  ever  absolutely  doubted  of  my  state, 

&  as  I  have  been  freed  from  violent  Doubts  &  almost  freed  from 

all  Doubts  of  my  state  I  have  not  been  fed  wth.  Spoon  Meat  nor 

did  the  Lord  give  me  a  promise  home  but  sent  me  to  hunt  my 

Venison  where  I  coud — once  I  feared  I  had  been  deluded  &  I  was  O 

going  to  resolve  I  wd.  not  be  Comforted  more  till  the  Lord 

sensibly  forced  me  to  be  Comforted  whether  I  wd.  or  no  that  so 

I  might  be  sure  it  was  him  that  did  it — but  then  I  thought  what  if  ^ 

God  shoud  save  me  at  last  but  leave  me  to  keep  to  my  Resolution 

&  I  get  no  Comfort  &  he  not  force  me  to  be  Comforted  &  so  I  go 

sorrowful  all  my  Days  for  nothing,  thinks  I.  I  shd  be  then  in  a 

fine  Hole,  so  I  had  best  get  Comfort  while  I  may — Once  the 

Devil  advised  me  to  doubt  because  I  had  no  Doubts,  this  advice 

seem’d  absurd  so  I  wd  not  be  ruled  by  the  Fool — I  had  a  rare 

time  in  Aug.  1768.  when  I  went  one  night  with  my  papa  &  Mrs. 

Trinders  Boarders  to  Abingdon  I  came  back  by  myself — verily 
I  had  Communion  wth  the  Father  &  the  Son  yea  &  Spirit  too — 

I  have  had  a  many  good  times  but  I  think  I  have  been  large 
enough — &  I  have  had  many  bad  ones  for  whatever  you  may 
think  I  promise  you  there  may  be  Assurance  &  yet  be  trouble 
enough — but  say  you  wd.  not  Assurance  give  power  over  Enemies 
&  raise  above  all  Trouble?  I  answer.  Assurance  is  twofold,  one 
is  from  Faith  the  other  is  from  Reason,  both  may  be  well 
grounded  but  the  latter  may  be  in  the  same  person  who  finds 
Temptations  &  Troubles,  seeing  it  springs  not  from  immediate 
Acts  of  Faith  or  particular  manifestations  of  Christ  which  wd. 
have  the  effect  you  speak  of  but  it  arises  from  Reason  which 
may  Convince  a  Believer  when  not  made  a  Fool  of  by  Satan  & 
made  to  contradict  his  own  Feelings  &  Senses  that  he  loves  God  & 
was  belovd.  of  him—Now  it’s  trouble  enough  not  to  love  him  better 
whom  I  know  has  loved  me  and  by  how  much  the  more  I  know 
he  has  loved  me  by  so  much  the  greater  will  the  Trouble  be  that 
I  can’t  love  &  serve  him — I  have  had  much  Deadness,  often 
stupid  as  the  Beast  &  yet  at  the  same  time  proud  as  the  Devil, 
this  is  Trouble  bad  enough  tho’  I  know  I  shall  go  to  Heaven, 
to  feel  myself  so  little  heavenly — I  have  had  many  Temptations 
and  terrible  ones  too — I  have  more  Corruption  in  my  Heart  than 
you  can  concive  or  I  believe  than  any  other  has  beside — I  have 
Unbelief  enough,  it  works  some  ways  when  it  dont  others.  Un¬ 
belief  has  more  games  than  one  to  play — I  may  know  my  state 
safe  if  there  be  a  God  &  question  whether  there  be  or  no — I  have 
done  so — I  have  a  World  of  Atheism  in  my  Heart — The  Fool 
hath  .sd.  in  his  Heart  there  is  no  God — I  am  yt  Fool — I  have  been 
tempted  to  doubt  of  every  thing  in  Religion  from  the  Existence 
of  a  God  down  to  Church  Government  &  true  Baptism. — I  find 
wth.  Hussey  “  Tis  as  natural  for  me  to  be  an  Arminian  as  it  is 
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to  breathe — I  have  been  within  this  last  Year  very  much  troubled 
at  the  Doubts  of  others  as  bad  almost  as  if  they  were  my  own 
souls  Troubles — especially  my  dear  young  Bretheren  here — about 
ye  time  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  I  was  much  troubled  wth. 
evil  Questionings  about  ye  Self-origination  &  personality  of 
Christ  so  that  I  could  not  tell  what  to  do  but  while  Mr.  Hall 
preachd  I  was  freed  from  this  Temptation  by  these  words  “  The 
Lord  rained  fire  from  the  Lord  ”  &  by  ye  first  of  Hebrews  “To 
the  Son  he  saith  “  thy  throne  O  God  is  for  ever  &  ever — I  have 
never  been  so  plagued  since,  I  then  heard  Mr  Hall  wth  exceeding 
delight — but  I  must  stop  I’ve  been  long  enough  &  I  do  not  know 
who  else  I’d  do  this  for  hardly — but  you  desired  it  so  much — 
but  I  charge  you  let  none  see  it  but  that  one  w’hom  I  gave  you 
leave  for — &  do  both  pray  hard  for  ye  vilest  of  Creatures  but  I 
trust  your  affectionate  tho’  very  unworthy  Rror.  the  vile,  the 
proud,  the  sinful 

J.R.  d 

Northton.  Feb.  23.  1770 


Sandwich,  Shallows  and  Margate. 

JOSIAH  THOMPSON  gathered  in  1770  some  information 
that  may  amplify  the  paragraph  on  page  187  of  our  second  t 
volume.  The  Particular  Baptist  church  at  Sandwich  had  I 
as  its  pastor  Thomas  Feckenham,  from  Worcester  apparently, 
between  1687  and  1696.  He  went  over  to  Ramsgate  for  a 
debate  with  Pack,  an  Independant,  and  published  his  sermon  : 
if  anyone  can  trace  it,  we  shall  be  glad.  Before  the  centur}"^ 
closed,  Mr.  Shallows  bought  some  land  two  miles  from  Margate, 
and  built  there;  at  one  end  of  the  premises  was  a  Baptist 
meeting-house;  he  died  in  1706.  Richard  Godfrey  was  in  charge 
till  his  death  in  1724.  John  Howe  then  gave  pastoral  care  from 
his  home  in  Folkestone  for  thirty  years ;  a  new  meeting-house 
was  built  (in  Sandwich  or  at  Shallows?)  and  then  in  1736  the 
Shallows  group  separated.  Jervis,  an  apothecary,  bequeathed 
a  manse  and  some  money.  After  Howe’s  death  in  1750  came 
Yielding,  then  Stone,  who  died  1762.  Jonathan  Purchis  came 
in  1762,  and  started  a  new  era  by  opening  in  Margate  morning 
and  evening. 


Colonel  Thomas  Blood. 

This  striking  figure  has  attracted  three  biographers  this 
century,  yet  no  one  of  them  brings  out  his  connection  with 
Baptists.  A  scrutiny  of  the  State  Papers  enables  this  to  be  done, 
and  supplies  a  picture  of  a  man  whose  career  is  quite  coherent, 
by  no  means  showing  him  a  specially  Bad  Man. 

His  father  was  apparently  of  English  descent,  but  settled 
ten  miles  out  of  Dublin  at  Dunboyne,  within  the  Pale.  He 
may  have  been  one  of  the  many  colonists  introduced  by  James  I. ; 
for  he  was  a  Presbyterian.  He  was  an  iron-worker.  At 
Dunboyne,  Thomas  was  born  in  1628.  If  he  be  considered  an 
Anglo-Irishman,  many  things  in  his  career  seem  natural  enough, 
which  would  not  be  natural  for  an  Englishman. 

For  twenty  years,  Thomas  made  no  mark.  But  his  family 
would  share  the  troubles  of  the  colonists.  The  Lord  of  Dunboyne 
was  one  of  the  first  to  rebel  when  the  strong  hand  of  Wentworth 
was  removed;  before  1641  was  out,  he  was  in  arms  against  the 
English  government.  Carlyle  has  depicted  how,  in  Ireland  there 
were  soon  five  parties  in  arms,  each  fighting  for  its  own 
shibboleth :  we  may  probably  rank  the  Bloods  among  the 
“  Presbyterians,  strong  for  king  and  covenant.”  Their  little 
property  was  evidently  laid  waste. 

There  is  no  evidence  when  Thomas  enlisted  in  any  army : 
no  early  muster-roll  has  been  discovered  with  his  name.  But 
it  seems  plausible  to  think  he  was  in  the  forces  under  Lambert 
in  south  Lancashire,  which  assembled  to  check  the  Scottish 
invasion  of  1648,  and  that  then  he  met  Mary  Holcroft,  of 
Holcroft  Hall,  four  miles  from  Winwick,  which  a  smart 
skiiTnish  made  famous;  for  two  years  later  he  married  her  in 
the  parish  church  of  Culcheth.  Certainly  he  was  in  the  army 
which  annihilated  the  Scots  in  the  three-days  fight  from  Preston 
to  Warrington. 

He  naturally  went  with  the  Parliamentary  army,  in  1649,  to 
Ireland,  first  to  Dublin.  It  has  been  said  that  he  distinguished 
himself,  and  won  rapid  promotion  from  lieutenant  to  colonel; 
but  no  documents  have  been  produced,  and  his  name  is  absent 
from  every  likely  place,  such  as  Carlyle,  the  Clarke  papers, 
Dunlop’s  Ireland  under  the  Commonwealth.  We  must  rest 
content  with  the  fact  of  his  marriage  on  21st  June,  1650,  and 
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assume  that  he  settled  down  again  on  his  father’s  property  at 
Dunbo)Tie.  Here  were  born  children,  including  a  Thomas  and 
a  Holcroft,  destined  to  high  rank  imder  William  of  Orange. 

Now  Baptists  were  very  numerous  in  the  army  that  conquered 
Ireland,  and  when  peace  was  restored,  large  numbers  of  them 
settled  down  in  the  land.  A  church  was  founded  at  Dublin, 
including  such  men  as,  Adjutant-General  Vernon,  Colonel 
Lawrence,  Auditor-General  Roberts,  Major  Smith.  In  the  next 
few  years.  Blood  came  to  know  some  of  these.  He  made  a  mark 
in  civil  life,  and  became  J.P. 

At  the  Restoration,  things  altered.  There  arose  a  general 
expectation  of 'fresh  confiscations  and  new  division  of  lands. 

It  is  often  said  that  Blood’s  estates  were  now  confiscated  because 
he  was  a  new  settler;  he  was  not  a  new  settler,  but  bom  in 
Ireland ;  and  no  evidence  is  offered  that  he  lost  anything,  though 
many  of  his  friends  suffered. 

In  1662,  the  Duke  of  Onnande,  newly  thus  created,  came  i 

over  to  re-assume  the  lord-lieutenancy.  All  power  was  soon  i 

wielded  by  staunch  royalists.  Without  any  clear  warrant  of 
law,  strong  measures  were  taken  against  all  others;  ministers 
were  ejected,  settlers  were  unsettled.  Under  these  circumstances,  j 
many  thought  of  a  new  trial  of  strength.  A  spy  reported  that 
many  members  of  parliament  met  daily  in  Dublin,  working  out  [ 
a  design  to  subvert  the  government  and  engage  the  three  nations 
in  a  new  war.  He  furnished  Dublin  Castle  from  time  to  time  j 
with  details  and  lists  of  the  conspirators,  till  20th  May,  1663, 
when  it  was  decided  to  surprise  the  Castle  next  day.  Ormonde 
took  immediate  steps,  arrested  many,  tried  and  executed  some, 
including  Blood’s  brother-in-law.  The  spy  expressly  said  that 
Lieutenant  Blood  was  not  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  but  only  an 
agent  sent  on  errands.  His  offence  was  however  grave  enough 
for  him  to  be  outlawed.  From  this  time  he  was  a  homeless 
man;  his  son  Holcroft  escaped  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  entered 
on  an  adventurous  career  which  ought  to  make  him  the  hero 
of  a  first-class  novel. 

In  this  plot  all  manner  of  people  had  been  concerned, 
including  English  officers  newly  settled,  and  ministers.  One 
of  the  latter,  closely  allied  with  Blood,  was  Robert  Chambers, 
formerly  Baptist  minister  in  Kerry,  who  had  had  much  to  do 
with  advising  the  Commonwealth  government  in  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

For  the  next  few  months.  Blood  was  ubiquitous.  He  was 
concerned  with  Captain  Paul  Hobson  in  planning  a  rising  in 
Yorkshire;  he  was  over  in  Holland  plotting  with  other  refugees; 
he  was  alleged  to  be  planning  a  simultaneous  murder  of  the 
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king,  the  duke  of  York,  the  chancellor.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  his  father  died  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  had 
been  working  as  a  tailor.  As  the  father’s  property  now  passed 
to  him,  and  he  was  an  outlaw  in  Ireland,  that  property  was 
declared  forfeit  for  treason  on  4th  February,  1664. 

Various  prisoners  were  induced  to  implicate  Blood  in  various 
plots,  which  involve  him  with  Askrigg  in  Westmorland,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Coventry,  Leominster,  Ireland,  the  Cameronian  rising, 
Carrickfergus  and  Westminster,  within  eighteen  months.  An 
informer  named  Leving  then  set  himself  to  catch  him,  but  failed 
both  in  Ireland  and  near  his  wife’s  home.  He  did  manage  to 
arrest  his  Baptist  friend,  Colonel  John  Mason,  ex-govemer  of 
Jersey.  Blood  thereupon  gathered  a  few  comrades,  attacked  the 
soldiers  escorting  the  prisoner  and  the  spy,  defeated  them  and 
rescued  his  friend.  So,  in  August  1667,  he  was  outlawed  in 
England.  He  retired  quietly  to  Kent  where  he  passed 
unrecognized  as  a  doctor  Allen  for  two  years. 

His  next  exploit  was  in  December  1670,  when  he  and  others 
kidnapped  Ormonde  on  his  way  from  a  banquet  in  the  City  to 
St.  James  street.  He  lashed  the  duke  behind  a  horseman,  saying 
He  would  take  him  to  Tyburn  and  hang  him  on  the  gallows  for 
the  felon  he  was  ;  but  the  duke  was  rescued  just  in  time.  Blood 
got  safely  away,  to  Lancashire  one  spy  thought.  His  two  high¬ 
way  exploits  made  him  even  more  ambitious,  and  on  5th  May, 
with  his  eldest  son  and  a  Baptist  son-in-law  and  his  father,  he 
all  but  secured  the  crown  and  the  sceptre  from  the  Jewel  tower. 
This  time  however  he  was  caught. 

Instead  of  executing  him  at  once  as  an  outlaw,  Charles 
sent  for  him  and  examined  him  as  to  his  motives.  He  gave  the 
simple  answer  that  for  his  actual  deeds,  and  another  contemplated 
assassination  of  Charles,  the  cause  was  “  the  severity  exercised 
over  the  consciences  of  the  godly,  in  restraining  the  liberty  of 
their  religious  assemblies.”  On  18th  July,  the  elder  men  were 
released,  by  the  end  of  August  all  four  were  pardoned. 

More  than  that,  Blood  now  had  great  influence  at  court.  He 
got  a  pardon  for  Colonel  Barrow,  an  associate  in  the  Dublin 
Castle  plot.  He  introduced  Gladman  to  the  king,  secured  a 
pardon  for  Jonathan  Jennings  the  G.B.  Elder,  got  Charles  Hol- 
croft  picked  as  sheriff  for  Lancashire,  struck  out  a  new  theory, 
that  as  Charles  was  Supreme  Govemer  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  could  issue  licences  for  preachers  and  preaching 
halls.  Not  only  did  he  take  a  large  part  in  persuading 
Charles  to  issue  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  he  was 
active  in  securing  licences.  Then  we  find  him  playing 
off  one  Secretary  of  State  against  another,  dabbling  in 
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admiralty  affairs,  claiming  the  restitution  of  his  wife’s  property, 
securing  the  reversal  of  his  Irish  outlawry.  This  period  of 
great  influence  lasted  four  or  five  years,  till  the  king  gave  his 
favour  again  to  the  bishops. 

In  the  last  phase,  when  the  Popish  Plot  was  to  the  fore, 
Tonge  accused  him  of  being  a  Popish  agent  concerned  in  setting 
London  afire  in  1665.  And  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  won  a  case 
against  him  for  perjury  in  1680.  So  that  he  died  on  24th  ' 
August,  rather  in  bad  odour.  Such  fears  were  still  entertained 
of  him,  that  it  was  rumoured  his  death  was  feigned;  and  it  was 
needful  to  exhume  the  body  and  exhibit  it,  to  remove  the 
apprehension.  ' 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


Chard.  1 

JOS  I  AH  THOMPSON  learned  in  1770  that  his  church  was  i 

founded  by  captain  Wallington  before  1653,  and  met  in  j 

a  barn  on'Crim  Chard  lane.  The  church  was  represented  1 

in  1653  at  Wells,  in  1655  at  Bridgwater,  and  entertained 
the  Association  later  that  year.  It  was  visited  by  Jessey  1656,  j 

entertained  the  Association  again  in  1657,  April.  On  29th  . 

December  1663  its  minister  S.  Wade  joined  with  his  fellow-  j 

prisoner  Toby  Welles  in  sending  a  letter  from  Ilchester  jail  [ 

to  their  churches.  In  1689  W.  Wilkins  attended  the  London  j 

meeting,  and  was  diligent  till  the  end  of  the  century.  Then 
a  new  site  was  given  by  a  clothier,  George  Strong  or  Straw. 
Thomas  Meacham  was  pastor  about  1715  till  his  death  in  1725; 
he  re-modelled  the  meeting  at  his  own  expense.  Then  came 
an  interregnum,  Hann  coming  from  Up  Ottery  to  administer 
the  ordinances.  We  hear  of  Bonner  Stowe,  Sam  Geer  for  four 
years,  Augustine  Crisp  perhaps  1765-70  before  he  went  to  Up 
Ottery,  Ben  Pitts  with  twenty  members.  Mills.  Only  with 
Samuel  Rowles  from  Rotherhithe,  1783-97,  does  the  story  begin 
to  clear;  he  began  a  register  of  births,  now  at  Somerset  House. 


“The  Apocalypse  of  Jesus.”* 

STRICTLY  speaking,  all  revelation  is  apocalypse.  We  use 
the  word  however  in  a  specialised,  but  generally  understood 
sense.  It  is  an  uncovering  of  that  which  is  not  disclosed  to 
normal  human  sight;  it  is  the  seer’s  account  of  his  vision  of 
things  that  are,  and  things  that  are  to  be;  it  is  the  peculiar 
style  of  utterance  in  which  such  visions,  actual  or  supposed,  are 
described;  it  is  the  language  of  vivid  imagery  and  symbolism 
by  means  of  which  mysteries  of  the  invisible  world  or  of  future 
happenings  are  presented  to  the  mind  of  man. 

There  was  a  large  out-put  of  apocalyptic  literature  in  the 
centuries  immediately  preceding  and  following  our  Lord’s 
appearance  on  earth.  The  outstanding  example  of  pre-Christian 
apocalypse  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  book  of  Daniel;  and  in  the 
great  Christian  apocalypse  with  which  the  New  Testament  closes, 
we  reach  the  culminating  point  of  this  remarkable  series  of 
writings.  Between  the  two  stands  Jesus.  “  The  testimony  of 
Jesus  ”  upholds  the  inspiration  of  the  book  of  Daniel;  while  the 
writer  of  our  Christian  book  of  the  Revelation  is  convinced  that 
the  “  testimony  of  Jesus  ”  is  the  spirit  of  his  own  prophecy. 
When  we  turn  to  the  Gospels,  we  find  that  the  “  testimony  of 
Jesus”  is  largely  given  in  the  language  of  apocalypse. 

The  title  of  this  paper  probably  suggests  that  its  subject  is 
the  discourse  to  the  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  which 
their  Master,  a  few  days  before  His  death,  gave  to  them  solemn 
warning  of  coming  events.  That  discourse  is  sometimes  described 
as  the  “  Apocalypse  of  Jesus.”  It  would  seem  unwise  however 
to  restrict  the  application  of  this  title  to  that  single  utterance. 
There  are  so  many  others  that  ought  to  be  included.  Indeed, 
it  might  well  be  almost  the  surprise  of  a  new  discovery  to  some, 
on  reading  again  through  the  four-fold  record  from  this  point  of 
view,  to  notice  how  apocalyptic  ideas  and  modes  of  expression 
mingle  with  Christ’s  teachings  on  the  Divine  simplicities  of 
religious  experience  and  practice.  He  spoke  to  men  in  manifold 
ways.  We  find  in  His  words  the  painstaking  lucidity  of  the 
teacher,  the  authoritative  declarations  of  the  law-giver,  the 
righteous  exhortations  and  denunciations  of  the  prophet,  the 
kindly  speech  of  brotherhood  and  friendship — but  we  find  again 
and  again  the  mystic  word  of  the  seer. 

*  An  Address  to  the  Northamptonshire  Baptist  Fraternal. 
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It  is  this  last  aspect  of  His  teaching  as  a  whole,  which  is 
the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  Probably,  the  most  difficult 
question  of  New  Testament  exegesis  is  the  question  of  the 
interpretation  of  apocalyptic  language  on  the  lips  of  Jesus.  It 
is  difficult  because  the  subject-matter  lies,  for  the  most  part, 
beyond  the  range  of  our  verification.  It  is  difficult  because  it 
is  so  elusive,  because  it  baffles  our  attempts  to  arrange  it  into 
a  self-consistent  scheme.  It  is  difficult  because  it  seems  to  run 
counter  to  our  modem  ideas  of  evolution — albeit,  a  Divinely- 
guided  evolution — a  gradual  progress  through  the  ages,  in  spite 
of  many  set-backs,  to  the  perfect  ordering  of  human  life  on  this 
planet.  Jesus,  -in  His  forcast  of  the  future,  seems  rather  to  say 
that  conditions  will  at  last  become  so  desperate,  that  only  His 
personal  and  visible  return  to  earth,  will  avail  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  chaos.  The  whole  subject  bristles  with  unanswered 
questions.  One  feels  the  need  of  treading  with  the  utmost  caution 
at  every  turn.  In  this  region  of  ideas,  we  are  up  against  mysteiy' 
all  the  time.  The  mystery  is  largely  the  mystery  of  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus  Himself.  The  becoming  attitude  is 
reverence — a  willingness  to  be  taught,  a  recognition  of  the 
necessary  limitations  of  our  minds,  a  readiness  to  take  on  trust 
things  at  present  beyond  our  understanding. 

Now  the  researches  of  scholars  during  the  past  half-century 
have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  during  the  life-time  of  Jesus 
the  very  air  of  Judea  and  Galilee  was  charged  with  apocalyptic 
ideas  and  expectations.  In  one  form  or  another,  men  held 
the  belief  that  some  signal  act  of  Divine  intervention  was  at 
hand.  They  looked  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
writings  which  claimed  to  give  disclosures  of  God’s  secret 
counsels,  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  popular  mind.  Neither, 
from  any  point  of  view,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  language  of 
Jesus  should  often  be  distinctly  reminiscent  of  writings  that  held 
so  high  a  place  in  the  regard  of  those  to  whom  He  was  speaking. 
When,  however,  we  ask  what  significance  is  to  be  attached  to 
such  language,  widely  different  views  emerge. 

Some  there  are,  who  hold  the  view  that  this  is  a  clear 
example  of  the  human  limitations  of  Jesus :  He  shared  the  out¬ 
look  of  His  time.  They  would  say  that,  in  regard  to  matters  of 
academic  or  scientific  interest.  His  mental  equipment  was  no 
greater  than  that  of  the  age  in  which  He  lived;  and  that,  while 
His  example  and  His  practical  teaching  are  authoritative  for 
us,  and  while  His  sacrifice  and  the  power  of  His  endless  life  may 
he  the  means  of  our  redemption,  we  are  not  required  to  accept 
information  from  Him  on  subjects  with  which  it  was  no  essential 
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part  of  His  mission  to  deal.  My  trouble  with  that  attitude,  when 
it  is  taken  up  with  regard  to  the  apocalyptic  language  used  by 
Jesus,  is  that,  in  this  aspect  of  His  teaching,  we  do  not  find 
merely  occasional  or  incidental  allusions  to  current  beliefs,  but 
j  an  obvious  purpose  to  impart  information  and  often  to  correct 
current  beliefs — though  always  with  a  very  practical  aim.  His 
1  words  on  things  unseen  and  things  to  come  are  for  the  most 
part  so  inseparably  associated  with  moral  and  spiritual  teaching, 
that  to  attempt  to  dissociate  them  is  to  deprive  some  of  His 
I  most  impressive  sayings  of  their  power. 

There  are  others  who  take  the  view  that  Jesus  deliberately 
accommodated  Himself  to  the  thoughts  of  His  hearers  and,  in 
order  to  win  acceptance  for  His  teaching,  clothed  it  in  language 
with  which  they  were  familiar.  There  is,  as  we  know,  a  Christian 
principle  of  accommodation  based  on  sympathy — “  I  am  become 
!  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some  ”  :  but 

to  suggest  that  Jesus  seemingly  accepted  ideas  of  little  or  no  value 
I  in  themselves,  and  that  He  used  them  as  a  kind  of  rough  and 

'  ready-made  foundation,  on  which  to  super-impose  ideas  of  true 

j  worth,  rather  savours  of  unreality  if  not  of  actual  dishonesty. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  a  super-structure  so  supported  would 
j  stand  the  test  of  time !  It  is  surely  far  easier  to  believe  that  any 

;  language  used  by  Jesus  had  a  real  meaning  for  Him,  and  that 

j  every  idea  or  set  of  ideas  adopted  in  His  teaching,  had  for  Him 

j  a  deep  and  abiding  value. 

j  Yet  again,  there  are  others  who  accept  in  all  simplicity  the 

I  teaching  of  Jesus  just  as  it  stands.  They  are  content  to  let  it 

■  make  its  own  impression  on  their  minds  along  with  the  rest  of 

I  Scripture.  They  have  certain  clear  beliefs  that  satisfy  them 

j  and  enable  them  to  get  on  with  their  job  in  the  world.  They 

j  say :  The  Lord  is  coming  again :  we  know  not  the  day  nor 

the  hour  :  we  must  be  found  ready  when  he  comes,  fulfilling  the 
;  task  He  has  appointed  for  us.  You  know  the  kind  of  people  I 

!  mean.  I  am  not  thinking  of  cranks;  nor  of  those  who  are 

I  intolerant  of  other  opinions  :  but  of  those  who,  in  their  child¬ 

like  reliance  upon  whatever  is  written,  and  their  daily  endeavour 
j  to  translate  their  faith  into  actual  experience,  are  thus  enabled 
to  live  lives  of  real  saintliness  amid  all  the  stress  and  distraction 
of  this  modem  world.  There  is  something  enviable  in  their 
j  attitude  of  mind.  There  is  about  them  a  serenity,  a  confidence, 
a  simple  consistency  that  does  not  characterise  the  Church  of 
j  Christ  as  a  whole  in  these  days.  The  circle  of  ideas  in  which  they 

\  move  is  pervaded  by  the  romance  of  religion.  The  spirit  of 

(adventure  is  in  them.  They  dwell  on  the  frontiers  of  a  land  of 
mystery,  into  which  they  must  be  prepared  at  any  moment  to 
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move  forward.  They  find  in  themselves  the  strongest  possible  f 
incentives  to  holy  living.  The  Master’s  words  of  solemn 
exhortation  and  warning,  in  view  of  the  approaching  end,  come 
to  them  with  their  original  force  unspent  through  the  lapse  of  • 
centuries.  It  is  just  here  that  the  significance  of  their  attitude 
lies.  Most  of  us,  I  imagine,  could  not  persuade  ourselves  to 
think  of  things  in  their  way  without  doing  violence  to  our 
intellect.  Yet,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  effect  produced  in  their  ; 
lives  by  the  words  of  Jesus  regarding  His  coming,  and  the  end 
of  the  age,  is  the  kind  of  result  at  which  He  aimed  in  speaking 
those  words.  Whatever  construction  we  may  put  upon  His 
langnage,  it  'does  seem  clear  that  no  interpretation  can  possibly  i 
be  adequate,  which  does  not  tend  naturally  to  produce  in  the 
minds  of  disciples  an  earnest  response  to  such  a  word  as  this : 

What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all.  Watch.”  I 

My  purpose  then,  for  this  occasion,  is  to  indicate — it  can  i 
be  no  more  than  that — the  kind  of  interpretation  that  commends  . 
itself  to  me.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  I  am  [ 
not  in  the  company  of  those  who  imagine  that  the  prophetic  and 
apocalyptic  portions  of  the  Bible  were  given  with  the  idea  of 
enabling  curious  minds  in  this  or  any  age  to  draw  a  “  plan  of  the 
ages,”  and  to' write  history  in  advance.  The  elaborate  schemes 
that  have  been  worked  out,  the  “  keys  ”  that  have  been 
constructed  to  unlock  the  door  of  mystery,  have  not  been  of  the 
Lord’s  making.  The  sort  of  teaching  with  which  some  of  us 
have  become  sadly  familiar  in  “  Russellism  ”  and  Christadel- 
phianism  is  instinctively  felt  by  the  average  Christian  to  be 
utterly  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Jesus.  We  must  keep  close  to 
Him.  His  teaching  must  be  our  constant  reference  in  considering 
all  other  things  that  have  been  written.  Our  discussion  at  this 
time  is  limited  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  not  simply  because  to  go 
beyond  them  would  take  us  into  too  wide  a  field,  nor  because  they 
provide  a  convenient  starting  point,  but  because  of  the  conviction 
that  His  words  must  be  the  fixed  centre  around  which  all 
our  thinking  as  Christians  must  needs  revolve.  We  assume  of 
course  that  in  the  Gospels  we  have  a  substantially  accurate 
record  of  His  teaching — though  we  may  have  to  admit  that  in 
the  fourth  Gospel  some  of  it  probably  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of 
intei'pretation,  rather  than  of  a  verbatim  report. 

Two  questions  need  to  be  kept  in  mind.  (1)  To  what 
extent,  and  in  what  way,  were  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  and  the 
future  open  to  the  view  of  our  Lord?  (2)  To  what  extent,  and 
with  what  intent,  did  He  seek  to  disclose  these  to  His  disciples? 
The  first  of  these  may  seem  a  bold  question.  A  complete  answer 
to  it  is  not  possible.  To  think  about  it  is  inevitable.  Two  well- 
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known  sayings  come  to  one’s  mind  with  haunting  persistence. 
They  lead,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Rightly 
to  interpret  these  is  most  important.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  true  and  adequate  interpretation  of  them  would  give, 
at  least  in  principle,  the  answer  to  our  two  questions. 

The  first  is  this :  “  Of  that  day  or  that  hour  knoweth  no 
one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father.”  Extreme  critics  allow  that  to  be  a  genuine  utterance 
of  Jesus,  because  of  its  confession  of  ignorance !  As  if  He,  or 
His  disciples  for  Him,  ever  laid  claim  to  omniscience! 
Obviously  He  asked  questions,  sometimes  with  the  simple  object 
of  eliciting  information  which  He  required.  Yet  the  impression 
made  upon  men  by  all  His  teaching  was  summed  up  in  the  word 
“  authority.”  He  spoke  as  one  who  knew  at  first  hand :  not  as 
a  seer,  reporting  his  visions.  He  spoke  as  one  whose  knowledge 
was  not  mediated,  but  directly  derived  from  the  Source  of  all 
illumination.  After  all  these  centuries,  this  is  still  the  feeling 
produced  by  His  reported  words,  even  in  highly  critical  minds. 
This  very  confession  of  ignorance  conveys  the  impression  of 
authority.  “  Neither  the  Son,”  He  says— as  though  there  were 
something  quite  surprising  in  that.  These  words  moreover 
follow  immediately  upon  a  claim  that  surely  no  other  teacher 
has  ever  dared  to  make :  ”  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away.”  That  in  its  turn  is  preceded 
by  the  statement :  “  This  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  until 
all  these  things  be  accomplished.”  He  has  no  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  His  claim,  or  the  certainty  of  the  things  He  has  been 
describing.  It  is  only  “  that  day  or  that  hour  ”  that  is  beyond 
the  province  of  His  knowledge.  What  day?  What  hour?  The 
clear  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  passing  away  of  heaven  and 
earth.  “  That  day  ”  is  the  familiar  prophetic  phrase  for  the 
fulfilment  of  some  great  purpose  of  (k>d.  “  Many  will  say  to 

Me  in  that  day.”  “  Of  that  day  or  that  hour  knoweth  no  man.” 
Do  not  the  words  suggest  that  the  very  idea  of  the  day  is 
mystery,  something  belonging  to  the  secret  counsels  of  God, 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  disclosed?  It  is  not  some  fixed  and 
pre-determined  point  of  time  to  which  Jesus  is  making  allusion 
here.  It  is  something  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  point 
or  period  of  time  can  be.  “  That  day  or  that  hour  ”  is  best 
regarded  as  a  symbolic  expression  for  that  which,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  can  be  known  only  to  God.  It  is  surely  a  mistake 
to  think  of  ordinary  days  and  hours  at  all  in  this  connection. 
“  That  day  ”  is  a  reality  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  Father.  It 
is  part  of  the  incommunicable  mystery  of  the  Divine  conscious¬ 
ness.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  eternity.  It  may  have  its 
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manifestations  on  the  field  of  time,  but  it  represents  a  principle  un 

eternally  operative  in  the  life  of  God  Himself.  It  is  for  ever  op 

God’s  own  secret — just  how  His  eternal  righteousness  and  Hi 
judgment  determine  the  course  of  events  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  th< 

The  Son  knows  the  Father  so  perfectly  as  to  know  that  there  fei 

is  that  in  the  Father  which  He  cannot  know.  Christ  himself  co 
stands  outside  the  ultimate  mystery — the  mystery  of  God’s  th; 

conscious  relationship  to  the  created  universe.  Yet  He  is  the  ah 

supreme  expression  of  that  mystery — God’s  secret  disclosed  in  of 

the  Incarnation.  Only  God  can  know  His  own  relation  to  the  it 

changes  and,  developments  brought  about  in  His  ordering  of  fe 

the  universe.  So  the  “  one  far-off  Divine  event  ”  will  be  the  dis-  no 

closure  of  “  that  day,”  one  more  disclosure  of  the  secret  locked 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  Eternal,  and  remaining  His  secret  still. 

The  second  is  this  :  “  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  times  or  in 

seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  set  within  His  own  authority. 

But  ye  shall  receive  power,”  &c.  Here  is  a  statement  of  the  gr 

principle  apart  from  which,  we  may  be  sure,  Christ  would  give  of 

no  disclosure  of  the  future  to  His  disciples.  The  concern  of  the  co 

disciple,  as  a  disciple,  is  not  primarily  with  knowledge,  but  with  wi 

power — and  with  knowledge  only  as  it  contributes  to  power.  no 

“  Though  I  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  .  .  .  [  ar 
and  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing.”  ! 

Now  just  as  our  Lord’s  allusion  to  “that  day”  leads  us  sti 

back  to  the  thought  of  an  ultimate  mystery  in  the  life  of  God,  so  th 

this  second  saying  conveys  a  similar  suggestion.  The  risen  Jesus,  ar 

it  is  worth  while  to  note,  does  not  commit  himself  to  any  idea  sh 

of  the  restoration  of  a  political  kingdom  to  Israel.  It  is  not  in 

true,  as  some  have  maintained,  that  His  silence  implies  support  th 

for  the  disciples’  expectation  of  a  political  future  for  the  Jewish  w 

nation.  That  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  and  He  lets  it  co 

pass  without  comment.  What  is  far  more  important  than  any  ni 

such  question  is  the  Lord’s  reiteration  of  the  principle  that  times  D 

and  seasons,  eras  and  epochs,  are  a  mystery  hidden  in  the  heart  lei 

of  God.  The  “  course  and  periods  of  time  ”  have  been  placed  Pi 

by  the  Father  within  His  own  authority.  These  are  matters  ol 

beyond  the  province  of  our  minds.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  re 

that.  Not  for  a  moment  can  we  believe  that  our  Lord’s  words  of 

give  any  countenance  at  all  to  the  purely  Jewish  notion,  that  a 

God  has,  as  it  were,  a  plan  spread  out  before  Him,  to  which  to 

the  course  of  events  on  this  earth  and  elsewhere  must  rigidly  iti 

conform.  That  would  be  fatalism  indeed.  All  Jesus  says  is  w 

that  times  and  seasons  are  God’s  own  affair.  His  words  suggest  in 

again  the  thought  that  what  men  call  times  and  seasons  represent  [ 
an  eternal  principle  at  work  in  God’s  providential  ordering  of  His  a 
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iple  universe.  We  might  call  it  God’s  readiness  to  use  His 

ver  opportunity.  “  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  came,  God  sent  forth 

and  His  Son,  born  of  a  woman.”  The  state  of  the  world  was  such 

rth.  that  it  was  opportune  for  God  to  intervene  in  the  coming  of 

lere  Jesus.  It  marked  an  epoch  in  this  world’s  history.  Only  God 

self  could  know  that  it  was  the  right  time.  Back  of  the  time  lay 

id’s  that  eternal  something  in  God,  which  makes  His  intervention 

the  always  exactly  opportune.  Man  cannot  know  when  any  time 

i  in  of  God  should  come ;  he  is  not  always  wise  enough  to  see  when 

the  it  has  come  :  “  Ye  cannot  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,”  said 

of  Jesus  to  the  Pharisees ;  and  again,  to  Jerusalem,  “  Thou  knewest 
dis-  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation.” 

ked  God — always  knowing  the  time  of  His  opportunity ! 

1.  Man — so  often  perversely  unable  to  see  his  own  opportunity 

i  or  in  God’s  time ! 

dty.  God’s  opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  of  His 

the  great  purposes  for  this  world  is  conditioned  by  man’s  acceptance 

?ive  of  his  own  spiritual  opportunity.  That  is  why  the  disciple’s 

the  concern  is  with  power,  responsiveness,  and  influence,  rather  than 

vith  with  predictions  of  coming  events.  God’s  future  is  held  up,  and 

ver.  not  hastened,  by  irreverent  curiosity  in  regard  to  mysteries  which 

.  .  are  not  for  man  to  know. 

Many  would-be  interpreters  of  apocalypse  have  surely 
1  us  .stumbled  here.  They  have  been  more  concerned  about  periods 

1,  so  than  about  principles.  It  is  admitted  that  imagery  and  sybolism 

sus,  are  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  speech  and  writing.  Why  then 

idea  should  not  “  times  and  seasons  ”  be  interpreted  symbolically, 

not  instead  of  literally?  Students  of  apocalyptic  literature  know  well 

port  that  certain  kinds  of  numbers  are  always  found  in  association 

vish  with  certain  ideas.  Seven,  ten,  and  their  multiples,  signify 

ts  it  completeness,  perfection,  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  will.  Other 

any  numbers  suggest  broken  periods,  the  temporary  frustration  of 

mes  Divine  purposes.  So  the  Millennium  ceases  to  be  a  specified 

eart  length  of  time.  The  futile  controversies  of  the  past,  between 

iced  Pre-Millennialists  and  Post-Millennialists,  tend  to  fade  into 

:ters  obscurity.  The  Millennium  is  the  expression  of  an  idea.  It 

now  represents  the  fulfilment  of  an  ideal.  It  is  the  Divine 

ords  opportunity  meeting  at  last  with  the  looked-for  response  from 

that  a  community  that  knows  the  time  of  its  visitation.  According 

hich  to  Revelation,  even  in  such  conditions  the  power  of  evil  lifts  up 

fidly  its  head  once  more,  but  now,  at  long  last,  it  is  infinitely  out¬ 

's  is  i  weighed  by  the  forces  of  righteousness,  and  is  finally  swept 
[gest  I  into  oblivion. 

:sent  This  detour  into  the  book  of  the  Revelation  may  be  continued 

His  a  little  further  without  really  taking  us  away  from  our  subject. 
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It  may  serve  the  purpose  of  emphasising  the  thought  of  a  timeless 
reality  in  the  life  of  God  manifesting  itself  in  the  field  of  time. 
That  thought  receives  unique  expression  in  that  verse  which 
speaks  of  our  Lord  as  “  the  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.”  The  Atonement  belongs  to  the  mystery 
of  God’s  very  being.  During  the  progress  of  revelation  many 
partial  unfoldings  of  that  mystery  were  given.  “  But  when  the 
fulness  of  the  time  was  come,”  God  found  His  completest 
possible  self-expression  in  a  Human  Life  of  perfect  goodness, 
accepting  the  inevitable  suffering  involved  in  the  closest  contact 
with  a  sinful ,  world.  So  we  think  of  the  Incarnation  as 
representing  the  timeless  reality  of  love  and  self-giving  and 
sacrifice  that  belong  to  the  very  nature  of  God;  and  we  think 
of  the  Millennium  as  an  ideal  for  the  human  race,  eternally 
in  the  heart  of  God,  and  still  awaiting  the  fulness  of  the  time 
for  its  final  manifestation  on  the  plane  of  this  world’s  life. 
There  may  be  other  expressions  of  that  ideal  in  a  world  that 
as  yet  is  hidden  from  our  view.  In  similar  fashion  we  may 
think  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  to  which  Jesus  often  refers.  The 
phrase  becomes  a  symbol  for  a  reality  that  centres  in  a  world 
where  .space  and  time,  as  we  know  them,  have  small  significance. 
“  That  day  ”  may  belong  to  the  eternal  “  Now  ” ;  and  the  sequence 
betw^een  the  Judgment  and  the  Millennium,  as  it  is  described 
in  the  book  of  Revelation,  may  have  to  be  conceived  as  logical 
and  moral  rather  than  temporal.  We  know  that  the  word 
“  eternal  ”  as  used  in  Scripture  refers  primarily  to  quality,  and 
only  secondarily  to  duration.  It  is  a  word  that  relates  directly 
to  the  nature  of  God  Himself.  Eternal  life  is  life  with  Divine 
quality  in  it.  Eternal  punishment  is  punishment  that  belongs  to 
the  eternal  recoil  of  the  Divine  Holiness  from  what  is  evil,  and  the 
eternal  purpose  to  abolish  what  is  hopelessly  and  irremediably 
evil.  In  like  manner  we  may  have  to  take  many  other 
phrases,  the  surface  meaning  of  which  is  a  reference 
to  time,  or  to  a  particular  day  on  which  certain  events 
will  come  to  pass,  and  try  to  see  the  underlying  and 
hidden  meaning.  Behind  descriptions  of  things  to  come,  there 
is  always  the  spiritual  principle  which  may  have  many  progressive 
applications  in  the  out-working  of  human  destiny,  both  in  this 
world  and  the  world  unseen.  It  may  even  be  that  the  hope  of 
the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  will  have 
to  be  regarded  as  standing  for  spiritual  realities  which  may 
have  more  than  one  kind  of  manifestation. 

To  think  along  such  lines  does  seem  to  be  a  necessary 
condition  of  finding  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  much  of  our 
Lord’s  teaching.  Just  as  in  His  parables  He  makes  use  of 
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familiar  happenings  to  represent  spiritual  truth,  so  He  sometimes 
uses  terms  relating  to  space  and  time  to  symbolise  realities 
belonging  to  an  order  of  being  to  which  ideas  of  space  and 
time,  as  we  know  them,  do  not  properly  apply.  He  plainly  tells 
us  that  there  are  matters  in  regard  to  which  it  is  beside  the 
point  to  say,  Lo,  here !  or,  Lo,  there !  They  do  not  belong  to 
that  order  of  things  at  all.  In  the  same  way,  when  we  are 
considering  expressions  which  represent  that  which  belongs  to 
our  very  conception  of  the  Godhead,  it  may  sometimes  be 
singularly  inappropriate  to  ask.  Where?  or  When?  There  are 
things  in  God’s  hidden  world  beyond  the  power  of  human  speech 
to  utter.  We  feel  that  Jesus  is  immediately  aware  of  such 
things.  Many  a  time  His  words  lead  up  to  a  point  where  they 
seem  to  stop  short,  as  in  the  presence  of  inexpressible  mysteries. 
As  we  follow  Him  in  His  teaching,  we  must  be  prepared  at  any 
moment  to  lift  our  thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  things  that 
are  not  on  the  plane  of  this  world’s  life  at  all.  Behind  His 
warnings  and  His  forecastings  of  the  future  stand  the  eternities, 
to  which  His  mind  is  intimately  related.  He  speaks  of  this  age 
in  virtue  of  His  knowledge  of  the  age  to  come.  If  He  fore¬ 
shadows  in  any  sense  the  course  of  human  history  in  this  world, 
it  is  through  His  awareness  of  the  working-out  of  human  destinies 
in  the  unseen.  If  He  speaks  of  His  coming-again,  it  is  because 
He  knows  that,  having  once  been  identified  with  the  life  of 
humanity  in  this  world.  He  can  never  really  be  separated  from 
it.  His  relation  to  our  race  has  its  origin  in  eternity,  and  is 
eternally  inviolable.  Who  would  dare  to  limit  the  insight  and 
foresight  of  such  a  personality  as  His?  Who  shall  say  in  what 
deeps  of  His  Divine-human  consciousness  all  these  impressive 
words  on  things  unseen  and  things  to  come  have  their  rise? 

Now  one  ought  to  go  on  from  this  point  to  illustrate  what 
has  been  said  by  means  of  a  detailed  examination  of  at  least 
some  of  the  portions  of  Christ’s  teaching  that  are  obviously 
apocalyptic  in  character.  Such  a  procedure  is  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  this  paper.  We  must  try  to  bring  our  study  to  a 
conclusion  in  a  way  that  is  more  practicable.  This  at  least  must 
be  said.  As  Christian  preachers  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  us 
to  lay  stress  on  this  aspect  of  Gospel  teaching,  as  we  inevitably 
do  on  other  aspects.  Some  of  us  might  have  to  confess  to  a 
measure  of  evasion  in  this  regard  hitherto.  For  myself  I 
should  be  obliged  to  admit  that  there  has  been  little  of  this  kind 
of  language  with  which  I  should  be  able  to  deal  in  a  convincing 
and  satisfying  way.  Recently,  however,  I  have  arrived  at  a 
.simple  working  theory,  which  seems  to  open  up  passages  that 
previously  I  could  hardly  touch  in  public  ministry.  Roughly 
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stated,  it  would  be  something  like  this  : — There  is  no  doubt  that  mi 
our  Lord  predicted  certain  happenings,  which  He  saw  would  me 
inevitably  take  place  in  the  course  of  human  history  on  this  earth.  ap 
Notaby  He  foretold  the  judgment  on  Jerusalem.  That  event  ori 
had  its  spiritual  significance,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  all  events  |  atl 
of  history.  It  was  not  only  an  act  of  judgment :  it  was  also  !  Ps 
a  parable  of  judgment.  Jesus  knew  it  must  happen.  He  saw  j 
that  the  spirit  in  the  Jewish  nation  which  was  bringing  Him  to  T1 
the  cross,  was  bound  to  lead  on  to  the  suicidal  conflict  with  Rome,  of 
and  the  destruction  of  the  city.  That  coming  terrible  event  M 
represented  for  Him  an  unseen  reality  that  could  have  other  [  in 
occasions  of  manifestation.  Moreover,  this  day  of  judgment  of 
was  associated  in  His  thought  with  the  idea  of  the  coming  of  i  in 
the  Son  of  man — certainly  an  invisible  coming  at  that  time  it  |  nc 
proved  to  be.  Now,  many  of  the  words  of  Jesus  have  a  first  as 
application  to  things  that  have  happened,  or  are  going  to  happen,  re 
on  this  earth — but  even  so,  they  represent  eternal  principles  |  th 
which  can  only  have  their  full  and  final  application  in  the  world  H 
unseen.  This  then  is  the  principle  of  interpretation  on  which  it  |  hi 
seems  reasonable  to  proceed.  When  we  find  it  impossible  to  sc 
imagine  how  His  words  can  in  any  sense  be  descriptive  of  P' 
things  visible — whether  past,  present,  or  future, — we  may  take  I  fi 
refuge  in  the  thought  that  they  have  their  fulfilment  in  that  j 
transcendent  world  to  which  we  all  really  belong.  As  a  matter  bi 
of  practice,  when  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  express  in  modem  m 
language  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  most  mysterious  utterances  k 
of  Jesus,  we  must  not  neglect  to  read  them  in  public.  They  j  k 
Avill  make  their  own  impression,  and  it  will  probably  be  not  c; 
far  removed  from  that  which  He  intended.  i  v 

Here  are  a  few  thoughts  in  conclusion,  which  one’s  study  of  , 
this  side  of  the  Master’s  teaching  has  helped  to  make  more  real,  j  a 
Christ  comes  at  every  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world.  a 

That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  special  revelation  of  His  presence  in  v 

the  things  that  are  happening  to  all  who  are  spiritually  prepared.  v 
That  word  “  Parousia,”  which  is  so  often  translated  “  coming  ”  1  1 

in  our  English  Bible,  is  a  word  of  beautiful  appeal.  It  suggests  g 

the  idea  of  Christ  standing  by — even  as  the  martyr  Stephen  had  ( 
a  vision  of  the  Lord  standing  up  to  help  him  in  his  hour  of  !  t 
extremity.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  the  great  illustration.  1 
If  one  half  of  what  Josephus  describes  is  to  be  accepted,  it  was  ;  j 
z.  time  of  tribulation  without  precedent,  and  without  subsequent  i 
repetition.  I  think  of  Jesus  standing  by  at  that  time,  ready  to  i 

help  all  who  could  receive  His  help.  I  think  of  Him  standing  1 

by,  like  the  gardener  in  the  parable,  no  longer  able  to  ward  i 
ftff  the  impending  judgment,  but  doing  everything  possible  to  I  i 
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I  mitigate  it,  succouring  His  saints  in  their  distress,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  receive  them  to  Himself.  God’s  judgments  mostly 
appear  on  this  earth  in  the  breaking-up  of  groups  of  men, 
organised  on  wrong  principles.  Such  dissolution  is  always 

I  attended  with  suffering,  but  in  these  times  there  is  always  the 
Parousia. 

The  Day  of  Resurrection  is  surely  in  the  eternal  Now. 
The  idea  of  remaining  in  a  sort  of  semi-existence  until  the  end 

I  of  this  present  age  is  of  as  little  use  to  most  of  us  as  it  was  to 
Martha.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  reason  for  a  prolonged 
interval  between  the  passing  of  a  child  of  God  from  the  conditions 
of  this  life  and  the  entrance  upon  the  condition  of  full 
immortality.  A  similar  conception  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  is 
not  necesssarily  inconsistent  with  Christ’s  description  of  the 
assembly  of  nations  before  the  throne  of  His  glory.  You 
I  remember  in  Studdert  Kennedy’s  Rough  Rhymes  of  a  Padre 
the  soldier’s  dream  of  what  might  be  awaiting  him  beyond  death. 
He  stood,  a  solitary  soul,  in  the  presence  of  One  who  looked  upon 
him  and  then  said,  “  Well  ?  ”  That  was  enough.  He  would 
sooner  go  through  unnamed  torments  than  contemplate  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  faced  with  that  searching,  heart-breaking  question 
from  the  One  whom,  more  than  all,  he  had  injured  by  his  sin. 

“  And  boys.  I’d  sooner  shrivel  up  in  the  flames  of  a 
burning  ’ell.  Than  ’ave  to  stand,  and  see  ’Is  face,  and  ’ear  ’Is 

I  voice  say,  “Well?”  It  is  easy  to  believe,  in  the  light  of  our 

knowledge  of  Jesus,  that  such  a  picture  represents  reality.  The 

Day  of  Judgment  may  have  numberless  manifestations,  in  the 
!  case  of  nations  and  individuals,  both  in  this  world  and  the 
world  beyond. 

When  we  read  our  Lord’s  exhortations,  telling  us  to  watch 
and  to  be  ready,  it  may  be  helpful  to  think  that  He  is  really 

j  asking  us  to  make  His  opportunity  for  Him.  He  is  always 

[  wanting  to  come  in  a  special  way  to  the  particular  community 

I  with  which  we  are  associated.  What  He  means  by  watching 

He  interprets  for  us  in  His  parable  of  the  servants  who  were 
I  given  each  their  job  to  do.  The  spiritual  world,  the  world  of 

f  God’s  kingdom,  is  all  about  us,  waiting  to  break  in  upon  us  and 

i  to  transform  earthly  conditions,  whenever  we  are  ready.  The 

Lord  is  at  hand !  If  we  do  not  make  ready  for  His  coming  in 
grace  and  power,  we  may  find  ourselves  surprised  by  a  coming 
in  judgment.  In  one  or  other  of  these  modes  of  dealing  with 
souls  or  societies,  with  Christians  or  Churches,  He  is  ever  on 
the  point  of  appearing.  “  Be  ye  also  ready.” 

As  to  the  future  of  this  world,  Christ’s  words  suggest  that 
it  will  go  on  with  its  times  of  travail  leading  on  to  the  birth 
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of  better  times  in  proportion  as  His  coming  is  recognised  and  ' 
welcomed,  until  at  last  His  completest  coming  brings  about  the 
consummation  of  the  age.  What  that  will  prove  to  mean,  who 
can  say?  One  thing  we  cannot  believe,  and  that  is  that  human  | 
life  will  gradually  die  out  from  this  planet,  as  its  energies  become  [ 
exhausted,  until  the  last  lonely  mortal  gives  up  the  struggle  of  | 
existence,  and  the  world  is  left  wheeling  its  way  through  space —  I 
a  cold,  silent,  unoccupied  globe.  Long  before  that  can  happen, 
we  may  surely  believe  that  the  life  of  this  race  will  have  been 
translated  into  another  sphere.  Whether  Jesus  in  His  gloiy, 
will  ever  be  manifested  again  on  this  earth  in  visible  form, 
as  a  Person  to'be  seen  by  mortal  eyes,  is  a  question  that  must 
needs  be  left  open.  No  word  of  Scripture  concerning  His 
appearing  compels  us  to  give  this  literally  physical  interpretation 
of  it.  That  His  kingdom  is  to  triumph  on  earth,  the  prayer  He 
has  given  us  makes  certain.  We  pray  in  hope — the  hope  that 
must  needs  spring  eternal  in  the  Christian  breast.  The  scene 
of  Christ’s  humiliation  will  become  increasingly  the  scene  of 
His  manifested  glory.  The  final  outcome,  however,  cannot  belong 
to  a  world  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  pass  away.  It 
is  hidden  from  our  view  in  that  transcendent  region  of  mystery, 
where  the  glowing  ideals  of  our  eternal  Lord  find  their  perfect 
fulfilment  in  an  endless  progress  from  glory  unto  glory. 

E.  L.  BEECHAM. 

“  Ik  we  have  regard  to  consecrated  abilities  and  purity  and 
beauty  of  character,  there  is  perhaps  hardly  a  nobler  figure  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  Reformation  movement.”  So  we  wrote  con¬ 
cerning  the  Anabaptist  Hans  Denck,  in  “  An  early  ‘  Baptist  ’ 
View  of  Scripture  ”  (Baptist  Quarterly,  January  1923),  and  so 
we  still  think.  We  therefore  give  a  ready  welcome  to  the  handy 
little  monograph  on  him  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Coutts,  published 
by  McNiven  Wallace  (price  5s.  net.).  He  begins  with  a  review 
of  Denck’s  sorely  chequered  life,  and  then  passes  to  a  detailed 
sketch  of  his  views,  which  is  based  upon  a  direct  study  of 
Denck’s  own  writings.  While  Mr.  Coutts  is  a  sincere  admirer 
of  Denck’s  great  qualities  he  is  no  undiscriminating  eulogist. 
He  concludes  his  book  with  a  critical  estimate  of  Denck’s  teaching, 
which  calls  attention  to  its  weaker  as  well  as  its  stronger  places. 
.\ltogether  this  volume  furnishes  us  with  a  convenient  and 
dependable  introduction  to  one  who,  besides  being  both  a  beautiful 
and  pathetic  figure,  was  in  a  number  of  points  astonishingly 
in  advance  of  his  time — not  to  say,  of  many  Christian  folk  in 
these  latest  days.  There  was  room  for  such  a  representative 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  English,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Mr. 
Coutts  for  providng  it. 


The  “  Deighn  Layrocks.” 

IN  the  twilight  of  a  glorious  Sunday  evening,  in  the  height 
of  summer,  I  was  roaming  over  the  heathery  waste  towards 
Dean  in  company  with  a  musical  friend  of  mine,  when  we  saw 
a  little  crowd  of  people  coming  down  a  moorland  slope  far 
away  in  front  of  us.  As  they  drew  nearer  we  found  that  many 
cf  them  had  musical  instruments ;  and  when  we  met,  my  friend 
recognised  them  as  working  people  living  in  the  district,  and 
mostly  well-known  to  him.  He  inquired  where  they  had  been, 
and  they  told  him  they  had  been  to  “  a  bit  ov’  a  sing  deawn  i’ 
th’  Dean.” 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  can’t  we  have  a  tune  here?  ” 

“  Sure  yo'  con,  wi’  o’  th’  plezzur  i’  th’  world,”  replied  he 
who  acted  as  spokesman,  and  a  low  buzz  of  delightful  consent 
ran  through  the  rest  of  the  company.  They  then  arranged 
themselves  in  a  circle  around  their  conductor,  and  they  played 
and  sang  several  fine  pieces  of  psalmody  upon  this  heather- 
.scented  mountain  top.” 

These  Lancashire  musicians,  here  described  by  Edwin 
Waugh  in  his  Home  Life  of  Lancashire  Folk,  were  the  ”  Deighn 
Layrocks  ” — the  larks  of  Dean,  the  sweetest  of  all  the  sweet 
singers  of  Rossendale.  “  A  sing  deawn  i’  th’  Dean  ”  was  one 
of  the  regular  events  in  the  lives  of  this  little  community,  and 
these  rehearsals  had  far-reaching  effects,  not  only  in  the  musical 
but  even  in  the  religious  life  of  the  whole  district.  Their  love 
of  music  almost  passionate  in  its  intensity,  was  so  closely  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  fabric  of  their  lives  that  to  understand  it  is  to 
go  far  towards  the  understanding  of  them.  Every  phase  of 
their  lives  was  so  intricately  bound  up  with  the  cult  of  music, 
that  their  ideas,  their  attitude  to  life,  many  of  their  peculiar 
manners  and  local  customs,  and  even  to  some  extent  their 
religious  creed  can  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  music. 

Many  factors — geogi'aphical,  social,  and  economic — 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  musical  ability  inherent 
in  these  people.  The  hamlet  of  Dean  is  situated  in  a  high 
valley,  among  the  remote  easterly  recesses  of  the  highlands  of 
Rossendale,  and  until  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  virtually  isolated  from  the  rest  of  East  Lancashire  by  rough 
stretches  of  boggy  moorlands.  Geographical  conditions  thus 
left  them  practically  untouched  by  contemporary  movements  in 
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the  world  outside,  and  they  were  able  to  develope  freely  their 
individuality  as  a  community.  In  a  district  so  isolated,  and 
in  a  people  so  self-contained,  the  informal  meetings  for  the 
practice  of  music  provided  almost  the  sole  means  of  intercourse 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  farms  scattered  freely  about  the  I 
more  fertile  patches  of  the  hillsides  and  of  the  thirty  cottages 
clustered  together  in  the  hamlet  of  Dean,  and  they  inevitably  ; 
played  an  important  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  district. 
Economic  conditions  also  fostered  this  inherent  love  of  music,  i 
Most  of  the  layrocks  were  farmer-weavers,  who  scraped  a  scanty, 
hard-earned  livelihood  from  the  barren  unyielding  clay  of  the  I 
district,  eked'  out  by  the  earnings  of  the  often  numerous  family 
on  the  handlooms,  which  almost  every  farm  and  cottage  then  1 
possessed.  This  freedom  from  the  restrictions  and  discipline  of 
modern  industrialism  encouraged  the  practice  of  music,  and  it 
was  quite  usual  for  the  Sunday  evening’s  rehearsal  to  be  [ 
continued  far  into  the  early  hours  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  as  | 
well.  • 

The  “  society  ”  of  “  Deighn  Layrocks  ”  was  a  purely 
spontaneous  growth,  and  therefore  its  origin  is  difficult  to  trace. 
Probably  it  grew  up  from  the  informal  meetings  of  two  or  three 
musical  enthusiasts,  who  gradually  added  fellow  musicians  to 
their  company  until  it  embraced  almost  the  whole  population  of 
Dean.  The  first  definite  information  extant  reveals  this  unorgan¬ 
ised  musical  “  club  ”  already  in  existence  and  holding  meetings 
fairly  regularly,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Nuttall  (1714-92). 
Probably  at  first  the  layrocks  regarded  their  rehearsals  purely 
from  a  musical  point  of  view,  but  whilst  John  Nuttall  was  still 
in  his  twenties,  “  it  pleased  God  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of 
sin  and  danger,”  and  from  this  time  the  whole  character  of  the 
meetings  changed.  Psalms,  hymns,  anthems,  and  later  oratorio 
were  zealously  practised,  passages  from  the  Bible,  from  John 
Bunyan,  and  from  Elisha  Cole  were  read,  and  occasionally  John 
Nuttall  himself  gave  an  address.  The  next  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  “  Layrock  ”  movement  came  with  the  baptism  of 
John  Nuttall  and  several  of  his  colleagues  in  1747,  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Piccop  of  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  at  Bacup.  From 
that  time  they  grew  rapidly.  In  1750  they  were  able  to  build 
a  small  meeting  house  at  Bullar  Trees,  Lumb,  and  three  years 
later  they  separated  from  the  Bacup  Church  to  form  a  self- 
constituted  church  of  their  own  under  the  pastorate  of  their  old 
leader,  John  Nuttall.  When,  seven  years  later,  the  church  at 
Lumb  was  abandoned  for  the  more  populous  and  central  village 
of  Goodshaw,  John  Nuttall  continued  his  work  as  pastor  of  the 
new  church.  The  “  Layrock  ”  body  was  by  this  time  so  closely 
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identified  with  the  Baptist  church  at  Lumb  that  it  seemed  highly 
probable  the  movement  would  die  out  with  the  transfer  of  the 
church.  But  fortunately  the  “  Deighn  Layrocks  ”  were  so 
attached  to  their  music  that  they  continued  their  meetings,  and 
even  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  choir  at  the  new  Chapel  at  (^od- 
shaw,  although  this  involved  a  tramp  of  six  miles  over  rough, 
boggy  moorland,  eveiy  Sunday.  It  was  the  same  body  af 
“  Deighn  Layrocks  ”  who,  seventy  years  later  in  1828,  were  largely 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  a  separate  church  again  at 
Lumb,  and  until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  they 
figure  largely  among  the  officers,  as  teachers,  deacons,  superin¬ 
tendents  in  the  Church  and  Sunday  School. 

The  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  these  “  Deighn  Layrocks  ” 
knew  no  bounds.  They  are  characteristically  described  in  a  local 
ballad  entitled,  “  Th’  Deighn  Layrocks,  bi’  one  o’  th’  Breed  on 
'em,”  sung  to  the  hymn  tune  Backing  Warp,  composed  by  James 
Nuttall,  a  son  of  John  Nuttall  of  Lumb. 

“  Naah,  all  yo’  fooak  uts  fond  o’  lore, 

List  to  mi  tale  o’  days  av  yore : 

When  layrocks  true,  began  to  sing, 

Thoor  fiddlers  fairly  touched  ther  string. 

Aw  think  just  naah  aw  see  um  stand, 

Wi  candle  lifted,  book  i’  hand; 

While  others  on  th’  owd  table  spread 
Ther  book,  un  pept  o’er  fiddlers’  yeds. 

Then  one,  two,  three,  they  all  began, 

Un  th’  crotchets,  quavers,  heaw  they  ran ! 

Th’  owd  singers  sang,  un  th’  fiddlers  bow’d, 

Th’  effect  uth’  song  con  neer  be  towd. 

Un  when  ther  wark  wur  done  ut  neet. 

They  met  together,  dark  or  leet ; 

Ther  sowls  wur  full  o’  music  rife. 

True  harmony  ther  aim  o’  life. 

Mr.  Samuel  Compston,  an  octogenarian  of  Crawshawbooth, 
tells  a  typical  story  of  a  youth  who  tramped  six  miles  over  the 
hills  from  Dean  to  Haslingden,  to  attend  a  rehearsal.  When  the 
practice  had  gone  on  till  after  midnight,  he  thought  he  ought 
to  be  going,  and  some  time  later  said  so,  because  he  had  to  be 
up  “  middlin’  soon  on  i’  th’  morning,”  whereupon  an  old 
enthusiast  exclaimed:  “Dost  yer  what  awm  sayin’  to  tha? 
Tha’ll  ne’er  mek  a  musicianer  as  long  as  tha  lives :  tha’rt  i’  too 
big  a  hurry.”  The  great  day  for  the  “  Layrocks  ”  was  the 
“  Charity  Sermons  ”  or  the  Sunday  School  Anniversary.  At 
Goodshaw  Baptist  “  Charity  ”  in  1818,  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
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hymns  and  choruses  were  performed,  in  which  thirteen  bass 
singers  and  the  other  parts  to  balance  took  part,  accompanied 
by  violins,  violas,  ’cellos,  double-basses,  a  clarionette  and  a 
bassoon.  The  efforts  of  the  “  Layrocks  ”  were,  however,  not 
always  appreciated.  On  one  occasion,  when  William  Gadsby  was 
preaching  at  Goodshaw,  a  party  of  “  Deighn  Layrocks  ”  went 
over  the  hill  to  help  the  choir.  “  After  the  service  Gadsby 
rebuked  the  singers,  remarking  that  the  presence  of  so  many 
singers  savoured  more  of  the  playhouse  than  the  House  of  God, 
and  hoped  that  if  ever  he  came  amongst  them  again  the  fiddles 
and  trombones  might  be  dispensed  with.” 

Most  of  the  “  Deighn  Layrocks  ”  were  composers  as  well 
as  performers  of  considerable  ability,  and  many  of  their  tunes 
are  sung  and  admired  in  far  distant  places  by  people  quite 
ignorant  of  their  origin.  Some  of  them  find  a  place,  usually 
under  different  names  and  by  unknown  composers,  in  standard 
collections  of  tunes,  and  many  more  are  to  be  found  in 
manuscript  in  most  unsuspected  places. 

Most  of  the  collections  gathered  together  by  the  individual 
‘‘  Layrocks  ”  have  become  scattered,  but  there  is  in  the  Rawten- 
stall  Librarj'^  a  manuscript  copy  of  tunes  “  as  sung  by  the  ‘  Deighn 
Layrocks,’  With  a  short  sketch  of  their  lives  and  times  ”  by 
Moses  Heap  of  Crawshawbooth,  who,  as  a  native  of  Lumb 
horn  in  1824,  spent  his  life  of  nearly  ninety  years  in  collecting 
information  about  the  “  Layrocks.”  The  collection  contains  255 
tunes,  of  which  about  150  are  original  compositions  of  the 
“  Layrocks.”  These  tunes  are  clearly  stamped  with  the 
individuality  of  their  composers.  Hitherto  the  psalm  tune  had 
been  a  very  simple  melody,  generally  in  a  minor  key,  and  more 
capable  of  expressing  the  sorrows  than  the  joys  of  the  Christian 
life.  But  the  “  Layrocks  ”  harnessed  their  musical  abilities  to 
the  service  of  Christ,  and  adapted  the  psalm  tune  to  express  the 
dauntless  enthusia.sm  and  the  robust  joyousness  of  their  religion. 
Almost  all  the  “  Deighn  Layrock  ”  tunes  reveal  that  vigorous 
strength  and  intense  vitality  which  characterised  their  composers, 
whose  one  desire  was  to  “  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord.” 
They  invariably  go  with  a  “  swing,”  untrammelled  by  the  demands 
of  modern  technique,  teeming  with  runs  and  repetitions,  and 
often  finishing  with  a  rolling  chorus. 

An  examination  of  the  personnel  of  the  compositions  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  musical  ability  was  to  a  large  extent  inherited. 
Three  families  especially  are  prominent  among  the  “  Layrocks  ” 
—the  Nuttalls,  the  Ashworths,  and  the  Hargreaves,  but  these 
families  so  intermarried  that  it  soon  became  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  individual  members.  Besides  John  Nuttall, 
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already  mentioned,  there  were  his  two  sons,  James  and  Henry, 
both  of  whom  had  inherited  their  father’s  musical  ability  as 
performers  and  composers.  The  compositions  of  James  included 
an  anthem  “  Great  Salvation  ”  which  with  its  solo,  duet,  choral 
and  fugal  passages  occupied  half  an  hour  for  a  complete  perfor¬ 
mance,  whilst  his  “  Linnet  Tune,”  sung  to  Psalm  104,  had  a 
different  tune  for  each  verse.  The  three  sons  of  James — John, 
James  and  Richard — were  all  in  turn  composers,  and  John  was, 
until  his  death  in  1856,  the  ’cello  player  in  the  choir  at  Lumb. 

Comparatively  little  is  Icnown  about  the  early  members  of 
the  Ashworth  family,  but  they  must  have  been  connected  with 
the  “  Layrocks  ”  almost  from  the  beginning,  for  one  of  them, 
James  Ashworth,  who  was  bom  in  1777,  as  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
carried  his  grandfather,  then  old  and  lame  and  blind,  to  a 
performance  of  the  “  Messiah  ”  at  Dean,  where  he  was  to  take 
the  tenor  solos.  The  four  sons  of  this  James  Ashworth  were 
all  prominent  figures  among  the  “  Layrocks,”  two  of  them,  James 
and  John,  as  solo  singers,  and  Abraham  and  Robert  as  composers 
and  violinists.  The  compositions  of  Robert  (1799-1881)  include, 
in  addition  to  twenty  overtures  and  fifty  psalm  tunes,  a  number 
of  quadrilles,  hornpipes,  and  waltzes.  He  was  also  in 
considerable  demand  as  a  preacher  in  local  churches.  Moses 
Heap  says,  “  His  son  told  me  that  he  frequently  went  to  preach 
at  Waterbara  Chapel  in  the  early  days  of  that  place,  taking  his 
dinner  with  him  in  his  pocket,  for  they  were  all  very  poor.  On 
giving  out  the  hymn  in  the  pulpit,  he  came  down  into  the  singing 
pew  and  played  his  ’cello  to  help  on  the  singing.  When  the 
.service  was  over,  he  would  take  the  ’cello  with  him  into  the 
vestry.  After  being  refreshed  with  his  plain  dinner,  his  custom 
was  to  have  a  practice  on  his  ’cello.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
he  was  playing  a  hornpipe,  at  the  sound  of  which  a  member 
came  in  saying,  “  Hush !  hush !  Robert,  you  are  playing  an 
idle  tune !  ”  Robert  replied,  “  There  is  no  idle  tunes,  it  is  all 
in  the  rendering.”  Two  other  prominent  members  of  the 
Ashworth  family,  were  Susie,  generally  known  as  Susie  o’  owd 
James,  who  led  the  sopranos,  and  Jinny  o’  t’  Clough,  the  leader 
of  the  altos,  both  of  whom  were  active  in  all  the  musical  activities 
of  the  church  and  Sunday  School  during  the  middle  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Hargreaves  came  into  prominence  much  later  than  the 
Nuttalls  and  the  Ashworths.  One  of  them,  John  Hargreaves, 
known  as  John  Sam,  superseded  James  Ashworth  as  leader  of 
the  choir  in  1860.  His  two  sons  Richard  and  Samuel,  known 
respectively  as  Richard  o’  John  Sam  and  Sammy  o’  John  Sam, 
were  both  among  the  last  members  of  the  “  Deighn  Layrocks.” 
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The  Hargreaves,  like  their  colleagues,  were  composers  as  well  as 
performers,  and  many  of  their  tunes  and  the  tunes  of  their 
descendants  are  still  sung  at  Lumb. 

Another  member  of  the  “  Layrocks  ”  was  Henry  Whittles, 
Harry  o’  Jacks,  one  of  the  foundation  members  of  the  Lumb 
Baptist  Chapel  in  1828.  He  was  a  tenor  singer  of  more  than 
local  repute,  and  has  been  described  by  one  of  the  old  scholars 
as  “  the  sweetest  tenor  singer  he  had  ever  heard.”  On  one 
occasion  he  walked  from  Lumb  to  Manchester,  a  distance  of 
twenty  four  miles,  just  to  “  have  a  look  at  Samson.”  On  his 
death  in  1886,  he  was  carried,  shoulder  high,  over  the  Livery 
Hills  to  be  buried  in  the  old  grave-yard  at  Goodshaw. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  “  Deighn 
Layrocks  ”  had  become  practically  identical  with  the  Lumb  choir, 
although  they  still  proudly  retained  the  old  name  given  to  them 
by  their  admirers  a  century  before.  The  death  blow  to  the 
“  Layrock  ”  movement  however  came  with  the  advent  of  the 
organ,  which  was  purchased  in  1858.  Hitherto  the  orchestra  of 
violins,  ’cellos,  double-basses,  had  been  as  important  as  the  choir 
in  the  musical  part  of  the  service,  but  now  they  found  their 
services  unnecessary,  except  on  special  occasions  like  the 
‘‘  Charity.”  '  So  the  “  Layrocks  ”  finding  themselves  without  any 
useful  function  to  fulfil  in  the  church,  gradually  died  out,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  century  their  .society  had  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  to  be  remembered  with  pride  and  thankfulness  not  only 
music  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  native  hills, 
by  the  church  for  which  they  worked,  but  by  many  lovers  of 

A.  BUCKLEY. 


The  Baptist  World  Alliance  and  the 
approaching  World  Congress. 

The  Significance  of  Toronto. 

The  Baptist  World  Alliance  has  come  of  age.  It  was 
formed  on  July  17th,  1905,  at  the  First  World  Congress 
in  London,  England.  In  the  early  years  it  aroused  comparatively 
little  interest,  and  the  interest  was  not  always  sympathetic.  Some 
people,  especially  in  America,  imagined  that  it  might  invade 
the  rights  of  existing  organisations  or  interfere  with  the 
autonomy  of  national  groups.  The  fears  have  proved  unfounded. 
The  Alliance  is  in  fact  dependent  from  first  to  last  upon  the 
national  unions  and  conventions.  They  are  its  constituents,  from 
which  its  funds  are  derived.  It  has  no  personal  members  or 
endowments,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  never  have  either. 
Precisely  as  a  fraternal  organisation,  sustained  by  the  interest 
of  the  national  groups,  and  embodying  the  common  mind  of 
the  living  community  throughout  the  world,  the  Alliance  has 
a  true  and  useful  place  in  Baptist  life.  It  is  able  to  express 
the  essential  spirit  of  Baptist  churchmanship,  its  democratic  and 
voluntary  character,  and  withal  its  genuine  and  far-reaching 
unity  of  faith  and  outlook. 

Only  since  the  Great  War  have  the  potentialities  of  the 
Alliance  begun  to  realised.  First  of  all,  it  enabled  our  people 
to  think  together  over  the  problems  of  reconstruction  in 
Europe,  by  convening  the  London  Conference  of  1920;  and 
the  result  of  that  conference  was  the  relief  programme  and 
the  co-ordinated  plan  for  the  assistance  of  European  Baptists — 
financed  and  carried  through,  not  by  the  Alliance  (which  has  no 
administrative  authority),  but  by  the  mission  boards  and 
committees  of  America,  Canada,  Britain  and  other  lands. 

The  inspirational  value  of  the  Alliance  during  the  post-war 
period  has  been  appreciated  in  a  remarkable  degree  throughout 
the  world,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  now  secured  a 
permanent  place  in  the  affection  and  confidence  of  Baptists  as 
a  whole.  The  Stockholm  Congress  of  1923  was  a  great 
occasion,  but  of  perhaps  larger  importance  has  been  the  work 
of  the  Executive  Committee  during  the  years  following.  It 
was  on  the  initiative  of  the  Executive,  led  by  President  Mullins,^ 
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that  “  regional  conferences  ”  were  called  throughout  Europe, 
and  these  have  aroused  a  denominational  world-consciousness 
in  lands  in  which  hitherto  only  a  local  and  even  a  “  parochial  ” 
outlook  had  prevailed.  The  wide  vision,  statesmanlike  exposition, 
and  evangelical  intensity  of  Dr.  Mullins  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  effect  of  these  conferences.  Their  influence  will 
not  pass ;  it  is  registered  in  the  feeling  of  our  people,  who  now  ! 
"  belong  together  ”  more  intimately  than  ever  before.  Within 
the  Alliance,  too,  minor  groupings  are  emerging,  and  these  are  \ 
significant  of  unified  evangelical  endeavour.  The  Copenhagen 
Conference  (for  example)  provided  the  occasion  for  a  series  of 
resolution's  in  which  Danish,  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Baptists 
set  forth  their  sense  of  a  peculiarly  close  relationship  and  their 
determination  henceforth  to  act  continuously  with  one  another  j 
in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  Baptists 
of  the  Baltic  Republics  are  similarly  drawn  into  intimate  fellow¬ 
ship.  1 

It  had  been  hoped  that  President  Mullins  would  be  able 
to  visit  South  Africa,  where  Baptists  have  long  felt  their  i 
isolation ;  but  when  it  unhappily  appeared  that  his  health  would 
not  permit  the  journey,  the  Executive  was  fortunate  in  securing 
Dr.  W.  Y.'  Fullerton  as  its  spokesman  at  the  Jubilee  celebrations ' 
of  the  South  African  Baptist  Union.  Dr.  Fullerton  not  only  [ 
addressed  united  gatherings,  but  has  the  unique  distinction  of 
having  visited  every  Baptist  church  in  the  Dominion  of  South 
Africa.  To-day  the  sense  of  isolation  has  vanished;  the 
brethren  in  this  part  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  know  them¬ 
selves  part  of  a  great  whole,  and  they  will  be  strongly  represented  ^ 
at  Toronto.  (I  hope  that  the  Executive  will  during  the  next  j 
quinquennium  fix  a  regional  conference  in  Africa,  and  that  the  I 
Alliance  may  also  link  up  with  the  Latin-American  Baptist 
Congress  fixed  for  1930).  Similarly,  though  Australasia  is  far 
distant,  contacts  are  multiplying.  Australia  is  co-operating  in  j 
assisting  mission  work  in  Holland ;  and  almo.st  the  first  action 
of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Australia  was  to  express  its  sense  of  ^ 
world-fellowship  by  affiliating  with  the  World  Alliance.  The 
Dominion  is  sending  a  powerful  delegation  to  Toronto,  and  New 
Zealand  will  also  be  represented.  Moreover,  connection  has 
been  established  by  the  Alliance  with  some  of  the  indigenous 
churches  of  India  and  the  Far  East,  and  as  these  develop  the 
intercourse  will  become  more  continuous  and  intimate.  i 

There  is  indeed  no  assignable  limit  to  the  services  which 
can  be  rendered  by  a  body  having  the  ctiltivation  of  Christian 
fellowship  as  its  supreme  end  and  holding  aloof  from  special  j 
administrative  tasks.  It  can  survey  the  world  as  a  whole,'  gather  1 
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facts,  study  needs,  pass  on  suggestions  to  executive  bodies,  and 
perform  a  multitude  of  other  functions  as  a  “  clearing-house.” 

Of  outstanding  importance  is  the  service  of  the  Alliance  in 
the  exposition  and  defence  of  the  Baptist  principle  of  religious 
freedom.  I  can  speak  here  with  exceptional  and  detailed 
knowledge.  As  Commissioner  for  Europe  it  has  been  my  duty, 
on  behalf  of  the  mission  boards,  to  which  I  am  responsible,  to 
maintain  before  Governments  the  rights  of  our  brethren;  and 
it  has  been  an  immense  advantage  to  be  able  to  do  so  not 
only  as  spokesman  of  the  mission  boards,  but  of  the  Alliance. 
Governments  listen  more  readily  to  the  opinions  of  a  body  whose 
membership  is  world-wide;  moreover,  this  is  not  in  their  eyes 
a  merely  foreign  body,  since  it  actually  includes  those  on  whose 
behalf  it  interposes.  At  Geneva,  too,  the  League  of  Nations 
can  listen  to  representations  from  the  Alliance,  precisely  because 
its  membership  covers  those  directly  affected,  so  that  it  has 
their  'implicit  and  explicit  authority  to  speak.  In  the  long, 
difficult,  and  delicate  task  of  contending  for  religious  liberty 
in  Rumania,  the  existence  of  the  Alliance,  and  its  promotion 
of  a  world-protest  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted,  have  been  factors 
of  primary  and  decisive  importance. 

In  the  light  of  such  considerations,  the  Congress  of  this 
year  will  appeal  to  all  who  care  for  the  maintenance  and 
effectiveness  of  our  Baptist  witness.  At  Toronto  we  shall  pool 
our  experiences;  points  of  view,  characteristic  of  all  lands, 
will  find  expression.  The  World  Congresses  are  occasions  for 
renewing  old  friendships  and  fonning  new;  no  gatherings  of 
Baptists  are  of  equal  value  for  widening  our  horizons  and 
enabling  us  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  New  Testament 
Christianity  throughout  all  the  earth.  The  approaching  Assembly 
w'ill  have  peculiar  worth  in  bringing  home  the  significant  changes 
of  perspective  within  the  denomination.  Europe  has  rightly 
received  a  large  share  of  attention  during  the  after-war  period, 
and  must  necessarily  take  a  foremost  place  in  our  interest  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  development  of  preachers’  schools, 
the  struggle  for  freedom  in  religion  against  mediaeval  ideas 
that  are  still  infiuential  in  certain  lands,  the  immense 
possibilities  bound  up  with  the  opening,  of  Russia — such  subject* 
will  receive  attention  from  the  delegates  of  the  Baptis' 
brotherhood.  Nevertheless,  in  our  world-survey  the  out¬ 
standing  facts  will  probably  be  those  connected  with  the  growing 
strength  and  independence  of  churches  in  Eastern  lands,  where 
nationalist  feeling  plays  a  new  part  and  the  indigenous  groups 
are  asserting  their  claims  to  a  larger  autonomy.  The  Toronto 
platform  provides  for  Indian  and  Burmese  and  Chinese  to 
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speak  for  themselves;  and  their  Western  fellow-disciples  will 
give  sympathetic  hearing  to  these  brethren  and  will  endeavour 
to  gain  a  full  understanding  of  their  outlook.  A  period  of 
tutelage  is  natural  at  the  outset  of  missionary  enterprise  in  new 
lands,  but  Baptists  never  desire  that  it  should  be  prolonged. 
A  time  arrives  when  the  missionary  becomes  the  adviser, 

“  primus  inter  pares  ”  at  most,  and  this  is  a  stage  in  the  normal ' 
advance  towards  full  self-government,  self-support,  and  self¬ 
propagation.  How  far  the  indigenous  churches  have  moved  on 
this  road,  Toronto  will  in  some  measure  reveal.  Not  only  so;  | 
it  will  bring  us  face  to  face  with  responsibilities  which  a  ' 
denomination  such  as  ours,  now  in  the  forefront  of  the 
evangelical  peoples  of  the  world,  must  assume  in  christianising 
lands  that  are  opening  to  new  settlers.  “  Frontier  tasks  ”  are 
to  be  considered;  and  our  obligations  to  Western  Canada,  South 
America,  and  Australia,  as  great  populations  arise  in  hitherto 
unoccupied  or  sparsely  peopled  regions,  will  take  definite  form 
for  the  thought  and  conscience  of  the  Baptist  world.  It  is  also 
to  be  hoped  that  suggestions  will  emerge  at  Toronto  for  a 
careful  survey  of  lands  still  to  be  possessed. 

Nor  will  the  Congress  be  destitute  of  significance  for  the 
older  and  larger  communities  there  represented.  “  Non- 
Christians  in  the  home-lands  ”  is  the  title  of  an  address  by  one 
who  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  speak;  and  the  immense  subject 
of  religious  and  Christian  education,  whose  problems  burden 
the  heart  and  mind  of  all  serious  people,  comes  up  for  careful 
survey  by  experts.  These  problems  will  also  be  dealt  with 
through  the  “  exhibit  of  methods,”  which  is  no  “  side-show," 
but  an  essential  and  important  feature  of  the  Toronto  assembly. 
What  duties  have  we  in  relation  to  peace,  the  conquest  of  the 
military  spirit,  and  the  reconciliation  of  classes  and  of  races? 
Not  merely  formal  addresses,  but  sectional  meetings  permitting 
full  and  free  discussion,  will  be  devoted  to  these  great  issues. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  throughout  all  our  proceedings 
the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  all-sufficiency  for  all  things, 
dominates  our  thought.  We  shall  consider  afresh  the  call  to 
carry  on  the  Great  Commission;  and  our  governing  idea  from 
beginning  to  end  is  set  forth  in  the  text  that  has  been  chosen 
as  the  Congress  motto ;  “  To  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ.” 

J.  H.  RUSHBROOKE. 
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The  Early  Years  of  the  Baptist  Union. 


I. 


Adequate  minutes  of  the  Baptist  Board  meetings  in  1810 
and  1811  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  it  was  in 
those  years  that  the  London  ministers  had  “  frequent  conversa¬ 
tions  at  the  coffee  house  ”  concerning  the  “  General  Union  of 
Particular  Baptist  Churches  ”  that  had  long  been  mooted. 

!  Unfortunately,  the  scribe  of  that  period  was  not  a  Boswell. 
On  the  27th  March,  1810,  he  records  the  annual  appoint¬ 
ment  of  three  to  represent  the  Board  on  the  committee  of  The 
General  Body  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  of  the  Three 
Denominations  :  his  next  minute,  twelve  months  later,  is  similar. 
Except  for  two  or  three  matters  with  which  this  paper  is  not 
concerned,  nothing  further  is  minuted  until  the  26th  March,  1812, 
when  the  General  Body  appointments  are  recorded  once  more. 
The  animated  debates  on  union;  the  fears  lest  the  blessed 
I  independency  of  the  local  church,  “  which  we  hope  will  always 
continue  independent,”  would  be  imperilled;  the  communications 
from  the  country;  the  important  resolutions  to  convene  the 
j  gatherings  which  eventuated  in  the  Baptist  Union :  all  are 

I  unrecorded.  The  writer  lacked  vision,  or  he  would  have  given 

i  us  a  vivid  picture  of  those  days  of  small  beginnings,  when, 

I  amid  the  convivialities  of  the  Jamaica  Coffee  Rooms,  some  “  of 

j  the  pastors  of  seventeen  churches,  and  other  ministering 
;  brethren  ”  made  their  far-reaching  decisions. 

[  The  earliest  printed  record  of  the  proposal  to  form  the. 

Union  is  Joseph  Ivimey’s  “  Union  essential  to  Prosperity  ”  in  the 
;  Baptist  Magazine  of  June,  1811.  This  paper  has  been  admirably 
I  summarized  by  C.  M.  Hardy  in  “  Former  Secretaries  of  the 
j  Baptist  Union  ”  {Baptist  Quarterly,  ii,  217).  In  the  following 
j  August,  the  Baptist  Magazine  reverted  to  the  subject  in  “  An 
:  Address  to  the  Baptist  Denomination,”  by  B.  D.,  who  lamented 
i  that,  having  no  annual  assembly,  the  Baptists  were  “  a  rope  of 
sand,  without  cement,  and  consequently  without  strength.”  In 
October,  a  correspondent  drew  attention  to  a  resolution  of  the 
I  Association  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  North  Wales,  ”  That 
a  closer  union  and  connexion  among  the  Baptists  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  Ireland  and  America,'  would  be  a  glorious 
thing,  and  we  resolve  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  it  ”  .  .  . 
The  same  Magazine  in  January,  1812,  gives  a  “  Welsh  Speech 
in  favour  of  Union  ”  delivered  in  the  preceding  June  at  Newport, 


1  America!  Did  this  Association  foresee  the  Baptist  World  Alliance? 
Rippon  had  given  much  information  of  America  in  his  Register. 
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Pembrokeshire,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Western  Baptist  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Wales,  where,  with  Celtic  fervour,  the  speaker  declaimed 
“  it  appears  that  every  consideration  of  importance  calls  on  us 
in  the  most  impressive  manner,  to  cry  out,  till  all  our  brethren 
hear,  UNION,  UNION,  yes  Union  of  the  most  extensive,  firm, 
and  durable  nature.”  Three  months  later,  in  April,  another 
article  “  On  a  general  Union  of  the  Baptists  ”  appeared,  and 
in  June  further  support  was  given  in  a  letter  that  occasions 
a  smile.  It  is  addressed  “  The  Fathers  of  the  Particular  Baptist 
Churches  in  England,  to  their  Sons,  in  the  year  1812,”  and 
purports  to  be  signed  by  William  Collins,  Andrew  Gifford,  Henry 
Forty,  William  Kiffin,  Hansard  Knollys  and  Benjamin  Keach. 

It  commences  :  “  It  is  now  more  than  a  Century  since  we  left  . 

the  vale  of  tears  which  you  inhabit,  and  became  the  residents  [ 
of  this  celestial  country,”  and  later  declares  their  knowledge 
“  that  our  God  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  many  to  promote 
'he  good  of  your  churches,  and  his  own  glory,  by  a  more  general 
nion  of  exertion  and  Christian  fellowship  than  at  present  exists  | 
among  you.  This  we  too  attempted,  and  for  a  time  we  prospered. 
But  the  ‘  Accuser  of  the  Brethren  ’  succeeded  in  filling  the 
minds  of  many  with  evil  surmisings,  and  unholy  censures,  till 
he  at  last  defeated  the  good  design.”  Fortified  by  this  earthly  [ 
communication  from  the  heavenly  regions,  the  London  ministers, 
in  the  same  number  of  the  Magazine,  gave  notice  that,  following 
the  Missionary  Services  on  the  24th  June,  1812,  “  The  next 
Morning  at  eight  o’clock,  precisely,  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  { 
Dr.  Rippon’s  Meeting  house.  Carter  Lane,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  proposed  measure  for  an  annual  general 
Association  of  the  Particular  Baptist  Churches.”  ; 

In  calling  this  meeting,  the  Particular  Baptists  re-entered  | 
a  path  they  had  not  trodden  for  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  They  held  a  national  Convention  in  London  in  September, 
1689,  but  from  that  date  local  Associations  represented  their 
only  organized  expression.  What  “  union  ”  precedents  influenced  I 
their  decision?  Obviously  the  fine  Assembly  life  of  the  General  ; 
Baptists  and  the  New  Connexion  ought  to  have  been  the  out¬ 
standing  precedent  and  possibly  it  had  some  influence,  but, 
officially  and  ostensibly,  the  Particulars  were  unaware  of  the  I 
existence  of  the  Generals.  Remembering  the  inadequate  means 
of  communication  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  the  rank  and  file  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  them,  but  ■ 
this  can  hardly  be  true  of  the  leaders.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
■  that  Joseph  Ivimey’s  library  lacked  a  set  of  the  General  Baptist 
minutes.  We  know  that  correspondence  passed  between  him 
and  Adam  Taylor,  as  the  latter  in  the  preface  to  his  History  of 
the  English  General  Baptists,  acknowledges  his  obligations  ”  to 
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.  .  .  and  the  Rev.  J.  Ivimey  for  the  loan  of  whatever  they  had 
collected  in  print  or  manuscript  that  would  assist  his  design.” 

Movements  in  the  Calvinistic  world  were  doubtless  noted 
with  more  sympathy.  The  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  churches, 
after  her  death  in  1791,  became  crystallized  in  a  Connexion 
which  influenced,  and  was  influenced  by,  the  Wesleyans.  The 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  at  their  Association  meeting  at 
Bala  in  June,  1811,  took  the  crucial  step  of  ordaining  eight 
persons,  and,  at  a  similar  gathering  at  Llandilo  two  months 
later,  they  ordained  thirteen  more.  This  decisive  action  led 
to  the  consolidation  of  their  ranks  in  a  Union  distinct  from  the 
Established  Church,  and,  at  the  London  meeting,  J.  H.  Hinton 
referred  to  it  as  an  example  worthy  to  follow. 

Furthermore,  the  age  was  prolific  in  religious  societies. 
Baptist  organisations  recently  constituted  included  the  Missionary 
Society  in  1792,  which,  according  to  Ivimey,  had  “  already  done 
more  towards  uniting  our  denomination  than  any  plan  that  was 
ever  devised,”  and  the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  1797.  Out¬ 
side  organizations,  with  which  Baptists  were  closely  associated, 
were  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in  1799,  the  Sunday  School 
Union  in  1803,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
1804.  Unquestionably,  also,  the  steps  of  the  slow  moving 
ministers  of  the  Baptist  Board  were  quickened  by  the  action 
of  the  London  Board  of  Congregational  Ministers,  w'ho,  in  1806, 
passed  a  resolution  approving  the  formation  of  a  Congregational 
Union.  A  committee  drew  up  a  scheme  defining  its  constitution 
and  objects,  and,  shortly  after,  the  Union  was  actually  established, 
and,  in  1808,  a  sermon  preached  on  its  behalf.  This  Union 
promised  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  but  in  its  working 
it  failed  to  justify  the  hopes  of  its  founders.  It  lacked  vital 
force,  possessing  ”  but  an  anaemic  frame,”  and,  in  less  than 
twenty  years,  it  was  merged  in  the  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society  which  was  founded  in  1819.  Later,  in  1831, 
the  present  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  was 
established. 

Happily  the  early  minutes  of  the  Baptist  Union  until  1817 
are  available.  They  are  contained  in  a  small  volume,  pott  4to, 
originally  containing  150  pages.  The  front  parchment  cover, 
somewhat  soiled  with  age,  is  endorsed  in  bold  handwriting 
“  Minutes  of  the  General  Union,  1812.”  The  book  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  seen  by  recent  historians,  and  it  will, 
therefore,  be  of  service  to  let  the  minutes  tell  their  own  story 
in  the  permanent  form  of  this  Quarterly,  verbatim,  literatim 
et  punctatim,  with  needful  annotations.  The  first  leaf  is  blank 
and  not  numbered  :  the  minutes  thus  commence  on  page  three, 
which  is  numbered  page  one. 
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[Page  1] 

Minutes  of  the  Meetings  held  in  London  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  the  24th  and  25th  of  June  1812.  (< 

An  Union  of  the  particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptist  Churches  in  d 
Town  and  Country,  having  for  several  years  past  been  considered 
as  an  object  of  considerable  importance;  the  subject  had  been  o 
recently  revived  through  the  Baptist  Magazine,  and  frequent 
conversations  at  the  Coffee  house.  It  was  at  length  agreed  to  r 
have  two  sermons  preached  on  a  Wednesday  for  the  benifit  of 
the  Mission,  and  that  on  the  next  day  a  Meeting  should  be  held  , 

to  take  into  consideration  the  proposed  measure  of  a  General  ' 

Union.  '  ® 

The  Sermons  were  accordingly  preached  by  brethren  Fuller,  ^ 
and  Ryland,  at  the  Dutch  Church  Austin  Friars,  on  the  24th  of  ^ 
June,  and  320  Pounds  collected 

[page  2  is  blank]  ] 

[page  3]  _  I 

for  the  Mission  in  India.^  A  full  account  of  these  Meetings 
was  published  in  the  Baptist  Magazine  for  August  1813.  [An 
error  for  1812.] 

The  next  Morning  at  8  o’clock  a  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  a  Union  was  held  at  Dr.  Rippons  Vestry,  Carter 
Lane.^ 

Dr.  Rippon  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Ryland  opened  the  Meeting  by  prayer. 

The  Chairman  gave  a  general  view  of  the  many  objects 
likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  United  Association,  and  the 
many  advantages  resulting  from  it.^ 

2  The  B.M.S.  was  still  considered  almost  a  Northants  organisation, 
where  it  was  somewhat  autocratically  and  exclusively  run  by  Fuller  and 
his  local  friends.  The  amount  of  this  collection  occasioned  surprise  to 
Fuller,  who  wrote  the  following  cryptic  note  to  Ivimey :  “  I  thank  you 
for  your  diligence  iii  increasing  the  subscriptions.  Go  on,  only  let  it  be 
gently,  without  pressing  anyone,  without  puffing  or  boasting,  which  are 
such  common  things  in  London,  that  Londoners  are  in  danger  of  doing 
them  without  being  conscious  of  it !  ”  One  suspects  there  is  something 
more  than  thankfulness  and  a  plea  for  humility  in  this. 

3  Carter  Lane  chapel  was  demolished  in  1830  for  making  the  approaches 
to  London  Bridge. 

4 The  “objects”  and  “advantages”  included:  Prayer;  Support  of  the 
B.M.S.;  Reports  from  the  churches;  Support  of  Academics  and  students; 
Catechising;  Superannuation;  Education  of  the  children  of  deceased 
ministers;  Village  Preaching;  Sunday  Schools;  Pence  Societies; 
Literature;  New  buildings;  which,  Dr.  Rippon  added,  “presented  but  a 
few  articles,  out  of  a  vast  multitude,  which  would  press  themselves  on  the 
consideration  of  such  an  Assembly,  in  which  whatever  relates  to  the  real 
interests  of  the  denomination  at  home  and  abroad,  would  engage  the 
general  attention." 
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The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted. 

1.  Resolved  that  a  more  general  Union  of  the  Particular 
(or  calvinistic)  Baptist  churches  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  very 
desireable. 

ii.  Resolved  that  an  annual  meeting  be  held  in  London 
or  elsewhere  on  the  last  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  June. 

[page  4] 

iii.  Resolved  that  the  first  meeting  be  held  in  London, 
(by  divine  permission)  the  23rd  of  June  1813,  when  two  sermons 
shall  be  preached  and  collections  made  in  aid  of  the  Mission. 

iv.  Resolved  that  a  respectful  invitation  be  given  to  our 
Churches,  and  Associations,^  in  the  Country;  to  appoint 
Messengers  to  meet  their  brethren  in  London  at  that  time. 

V.  Resolved  that  the  objects  of  the  Association  be  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  general;  and  the  interests 
of  the  denomination  in  particular;  with  a  primary  view  to  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  the  Baptist  Mission. 

vi.  That  the  Associated  Ministers  in  London,®  be  a 
Committee  for  the  present 

[page  5] 

year,  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  Association;  and  that  all 
communications  relative  thereto  be  addressed  (free  of  expence) 
to  their  Secretaries,  Mr.  Button  No.  24  Paternoster  Row,  and 
Mr.  Ivimey  No.  56,  Red  Lion  Street  Holborn. 

vii.  Resolved  that  brethren  Sutcliff  and  Hall  be  requested 
to  preach  the  sermons  next  year ;  and  in  case  of  failure  brethren 
Hinton  and  Steadman. 

viii.  Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  respectfully 
presented  to  the  Elders  of  the  Dutch  Church,  for  their  friendly 
attention  in  lending  us  their  place  of  worship. 

ix.  Resolved  that  brethren  Fuller  and  Ryland  be  requested 
to  print  their  Sermons  for  the  use  of  the  Mission. 

S  The  English  Associations  then  in  existence  were  :  Western,  Midland, 
Lancs,  and  Yorks.,  Northern,  Northants.,  Norfolk  &  Suffolk,  Kent  & 
Sussex,  Essex,  Oxford,  Salop,  Hants.  &  Wilts.,  and  the  newly  established 
Norfolk  and  Bucks.  &  Herts.  Welsh  Associations  also  were  in  existence. 

6 The  associated  ministers  were:  Abraham  Austin,  William  Bradley, 
Robert  Burnside,  William  Button,  Francis  Augustus  Cox,  James  Dore, 
John  J.  Douglas,  Joseph  Hughes,  Thomas  Hutchings,  Joseph  Ivimey, 
Joseph  Jenkins,  William  Newman,  John  Ovington,  John  Penny,  Thomas 
Powell,  John  Rippon,  John  Brittain  Shenston,  William  Shenston,  Thomas 
Sowerby,  Thomas  Thomas,  Timothy  Thomas,  James  Upton  and  Thomas 
Waters. 
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A  prayer  meeting  was  afterwards  held.  Mr.  Hinton  of  Oxford  !  Bes 
prayed  and  delivered  an  animated  impressive,  and  appropriete  !  Ey 
address  on  the  Nature  and  Advantages  of  Christian  Union.^  Ey 
Bro.  Stanger  of  Bessels  Green  Kent,  concluded.  The  following  |  Ma 
Pastors  gave  their  names  to  the  Secretary  as  favouring  the  f  Ry 
proposed  plan  of  Union.®  ; 


Berkshire. 

Abingdon  John  Evans  Rayleigh  Jas.  Pilkington 

Langham  Zenas  Trivett 

Buckinghamshire.  Potter’s  Bar,  Sami.  Bligh 

Olney,  John  Sutcliff 

Goldhill,  Daniel  Dorsett  Gloucestershire. 

Chenies,  William  Lewis  Tewksbury,  Danl.  Trotman 

Chesham,  Wm.  Tomlin  Horsley,  Wm.  Winterbotham 
Luton  [Beds]  Ebenezer  DanielBristol  ) 

Broadmead  j  John  Ryland 
Cornwall.  Pithay,  Thos.  Roberts 


Penzance 

Falmouth 

Geo.  C.  Smith 
Thomas  Grifffn 

Hertfordshire. 

St.  Albans, 

John  Carter 

Devonshire. 

Hertford, 

Wm.  Tames 

Tiverton 

Thomas  Smith 

Essex. 

Hampshire. 

Forton,  Thos.  Tilly 

Harlow 

Saffron 

W  aldron 

John  Bain 

Lymington, 

Wm.  Giles. 

3  Josiah  Wilkinson 

[page  7] 

Romsey, 

[William]  YarnoldWild  Street 

Thos.  Waters 

Swannick, 

Jas.  Chapman 

Bow 

Wm.  Newman 

[near  Southampton] 

Hackney 

F.  A.  Cox 

Huntingdonshire. 

Southwark, 
Church  St. 

James  Upton 

Hale  Weston,  Jas.  Farley  Carter  Lane,  John  Rippon 

Dean  Street,  Wm.  Button 
Kent.  Lyon  St.  Walworth,  John  Chin 

Chatham,  John  Knott  Harlington,  Edward  Torlin 

Lessness-Heath,  Wm.  Coleman  Staines,  Thos.  Silvester 

Woolwich,  Wm.  Culver  Hammersmith  Thos.  Uppadine 

Crayford,  John  Rowe 
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^  The  address  is  printed  in  the  Baptist  Magazine,  October  1812. 

8  The  list  comprises  about  one-seventh  of  the  Particular  Baptist 
Ministers  in  England. 
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Seven  Oaks,  Thos.  Shirley  Norfolk. 

Bessels  Green,  John  Stanger  Norwich,  Mark  Wilks 

Eyethorn,  John  Giles 

Eynsford,  John  Rogers  Northamptonshire. 

Margate  Geo.  Atkinson  Kettering,  Andrew  Fuller 

Ryegate  Reynold  Hogg 

Oxfordshire. 

Middlesex.  Oxford  James  Hinton 

London, 

Devonshire  Square  Tim  Thomas  Somersetshire. 

Eagle  Street,  Jos.  Ivimey  Frome,  Sami.  Saunders 

Alie  Street,  Wm.  Shenston 

Tho.  Thomas  Sussex. 

Fetter  Lane,  Abr.  Austin  Lewes,  Moses  Fisher 

Suffolk. 

Walton,  Abr.  Kersey  Cowell 
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Shropshire. 

Shrewsbury,  John  Palmer 


Wiltshire. 

Salisbury,  John  Saffery 
Westbury  Liegh,Geo.  Phillips 
Melksham,  Thos.  Ward 


Worcestershire. 
Worcester,  Wm.  Belsher 


[page  9]  .  ^  . 

Meeting  of  the  Committee  at  the  Jamaica  Coffee  house 
Comhill  Jan^y  12,  1813. 

Present  Rippon,  Button,  Thos.  Thomas,  Newman,  [William] 
Shenstone,  Powell,  Waters,  Cox,  Douglas,  Ivimey  and  Austin. 

Resolved,  that  a  Sub-committee  of  five  persons,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number,  be  appointed;  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
conducting  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

Resolved,  that  brethren  Rippon,  Timy.  Thomas;  Thomas 
Thomas;  Button,  and  Ivimey  be  that  Committee. 

Meeting  of  the  Sub-committee  at  Bro.  Buttons  Paternoster 
Row,  Janry.  19,  1813.  Dr.  Rippon  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  proposed,  and  agreed,  that  our  brother  Newman  be 
added  to  the  Sub-committee. 


[page  10  is  blank.] 
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[page  11] 

Meeting  of  the  Committee  at  the  Jamaica  Coffee  house 
Febry  16  1812.  [An  error  for  1813.] 

Present  Newman,  Thos.  Thomas,  Wm  Shenstone,  Douglas, 
Hutchings  and  Ivimey. 

Bro  Cox  in  the  Chair. 

The  report  of  the  Sub-committee  was  read  by  the  Secretary 
and  after  some  alterations  was  adopted,  viz. 

1.  Agreed  that  the  Secretaries  write  to  brethren  Hall  and 
Sutcliff  requesting  them  to  preach  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

2.  Agreed  that  the  invitation  to  the  Churches  and  County 
Associations  be  given  through  the  medium  of  the  Baptist 
Magazine  for  April  next,  and  that  the  Messengers  appointed 
be  in  Town  by  Tuesday  the  23rd  of  June  to  meet  the  Committee 
at  Dr.  Rippon’s  Vestry  at  3  o’clock  in  the  Afternoon  precisely, 
to  prepare  a  Report  to  be  read  to  the  General  Assembly. 

[page  12]  ...  I 

3.  Agreed  that  brethren  Rippon  and  Ivimey  be  appointed  to  ! 
look  out  a  suitable  place  of  worship  for  the  annual  meeting, 
and  report  the  next  meeting. 

4.  Agreed-  to  request  Dr.  Rippon  to  draw  up  an  address  of 
invitation  to  our  brethren  in  the  Country  agreeable  to  the  second 
Resolution. 

[page  13  is  blank] 

[To  be  continued.] 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 


Bunyan  as  a  Lover  of  Music. 

The  preparation  of  a  Cantata  on  “  Bunyan,  the  Dreamer  ” 
has  made  needful  a  further  and  fuller  study  of  his  works. 
This  study  has  clearly  revealed  Bunyan  to  be  both  a  music-lover 
and  child-lover;  two  phases  of  his  character  that  have  not 
received  much  attention  from  his  biographers.  Here,  I  deal 
only  with  the  former  of  the  two  characteristics. 

As  to  music — it  is  but  natural  that  its  charm  should  be  felt 
by  one  who  was,  in  spirit,  a  poet,  and  whose  being  was  so 
dominated  by  imagination.  In  early  boyhood  he  was  fascinated 
by  the  bell-chimes  of  Elstow  Church.  As  a  young  men,  he  tells 
us  he  had  “  taken  much  delight  ”  in  ringing,  and  this  delight  led 
him,  for  a  time,  to  ally  himself  with  the  band  of  village  bell¬ 
ringers.  His  confessed  love  of  dancing  also  brought  him  under 
the  sway  of  other  forms  of  instrumental  music;  and,  doubtless. 
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when  mingling  with  his  boon  companions,  he  became  familiar 
with  songs  and  ballads  of  the  day.  That  the  fondness  for  music 
thus  awakened  in  life’s  prime  remained  with  him  throughout 
later  years  none  can  doubt  who  are  familiar  with  his  writings. 

I  I. — Bells. 

!  The  chiming  and  pealing  of  bells  seemed  to  be  in  his  ears 

throughout  his  life.  When  Christian  and  Hopeful  had  the 
Celestial  City  in  view,  “  they  thought  they  heard  all  the  bells 
therein  to  ring  to  welcome  them  thereto.”  After  they  went 
through  the  gates,  “  all  the  bells  in  the  City  rang  again  for  joy.” 
In  Part  II  of  the  Allegory,  Mr.  Valiant,  speaking  of  Tell-True’s 
arrival  in  heaven,  says  that  “  all  the  bells  of  the  City  did  ring 
for  joy  at  his  reception  ”  ;  and  when  Christiana  and  her  com¬ 
pany  reached  the  land  of  Beulah  they  were  regaled  by  the  tune¬ 
ful  notes  of  the  bells. 

In  the  Holy  War  the  misguided  inhabitants  of  Mansoul, 
i  thinking  Diabolus  had  gained  some  advantage,  “  rang  the  bells 
j  and  made  merry.”  Later,  when  the  Recorder  read  Prince 
Emmanuel’s  pardon  for  the  rebels,  order  was  given  to  the  young 
men  “  that  they  should  ring  the  bells  for  joy.  So  the  bells  did 
■  ring,  and  the  people  did  sing,  and  the  music  go  in  every  house 
in  Mansoul.”  Yet  once  more,  when  the  Prince  bestowed  free¬ 
dom  on  the  inhabitants,  the  boon  was  hailed  by  bell-ringing  and 
shoutings  of  gladness.  Later  the  faithless  folk  turned  to 
Diabolus.  The  news  reached  the  “  rabblement  ”  of  Lucifer, 
Apollyon,  and  Beelzebub.  As  soon  as  the  letter  announcing  it  was 
read,  “  command  was  given  that,  without  let  or  stop,  Headman’s 
bell  should  ring  for  joy.  Now  the  clapper  of  the  bell  went : 

‘  The  town  of  Mansoul  is  coming  to  dwell  with  us ;  make  room 
for  the  town  of  Mansoul !  ’  This  bell,  therefore,  they  did  ring 
because  they  did  hope  they  should  have  Mansoul  again.”  At  the 
end  of  the  story,  the  final  victory  of  Emmanuel  is  celebrated  by 
bell  ringing. 

II. — Trumpets  and  other  Instruments. 

But  greater  even  than  Bunyan’s  love  of  bell  music  was  his 
admiration  for  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  This  seemed  almost 
to  be  a  passion  with  him,  doubtless  having  its  birth  in  his 
earlier  experiences  of  soldiering.  Constant  references  to  trum¬ 
pets  and  other  instruments  are  found  in  his  two  best-known 
works. 

Faithful  was  carried  up  through  the  clouds  “  with  the  sound 
I  of  trumpet.”  The  Heavenly  host  coming  forth  to  meet  Chris- 
I  tian  and  Hopeful  were  accompanied  by  “  .several  of  the  King’s 
I  trumpeters  ”  who  were  clothed  in  “  white  and  shining  raiment,” 
I  and  with  their  melodious  and  loud  noises  they  made  “  even  the 
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Heavens  to  echo  with  the  sound.”  These  trumpeters  are  pictured 
as  saluting  Christian  and  his  fellow  with  ten  thousand  welcomes. 
As  the  two  redeemed  pilgrims  walked  on  towards  the  gate  the 
royal  musicians  remained  with  them,  ever  and  anon  “  greeting 
them  with  joyful  sound,”  and  by  looks  and  gestures  signifying  L 
how  welcome  they  were.  | 

No  sooner  had  Christiana  and  her  children  entered  the  house  | 
through  the  Wicket  Gate  than  the  Keeper  summoned  a  trumpeter  * 
who  was  above  “  over  the  gate  ”  and  bade  him  to  “  entertain  \ 
the  guests  with  shouting  and  sound  of  trumpet  for  joy.”  He  i 
responded  to  the  summons  and  “  filled  the  air  with  his  melodious 
notes.”  What  a  paean  of  gladness  was  heard  when  Mr.  Stand¬ 
fast  and  his  comrades  were  received  into  Heaven !  “  Glorious  it 
was  to  see  how  the  upper  region  was  filled  .  .  .  with  trumpeters 
and  pipers,  with  singers  and  players  upon  stringed  instruments  1 
to  welcome  the  pilgrims.”  | 

One  would  expect  to  find  references  to  martial  music  in  a 
book  of  battles,  and  in  the  Holy  War  the  “  blast  of  trumpets  ” 
is  heard  again  and  again.  The  first  reference  occurs  in  the 
Prologue : — 

I  saw  the  Prince’s  armM  men  come  down; 

I  saw  the  Captains,  heard  the  trumpets  sound. 

As  the  story  unfolds,  time  after  time  trumpets  are  named  at 
almost  every  stage.  The  heralds,  when  bringing  Emmanuel’s 
messages,  approach  the  gate  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and 
in  each  charge  the  trumpet  call  is  heard.  Diabolus  and  his 
myrmidons  also  use  the  instrument,  and  when  they  are  defeated 
the  unbounded  joy  of  Mansoul’s  people  is  expressed  in  a  fashion 
that  stirs  the  blood  of  the  reader.  “  The  bells  rung,  the  minstrels 
played,  the  people  danced,  the  captains  shouted,  the  colours 
waved  in  the  wind,  and  the  silver  trumpets  sounded.”  At  the  i 
final  triumph  “  all  the  King’s  trumpeters  ”  climbed  up  to  the  j 
Castle  battlements  and  there  made  “  the  best  music  that  heart  | 
could  invent,”  and  Bunyan  tells  us  how  the  men  of  Mansoul  ( 
were  greatly  cheered  at  “  this  melodious  charm  of  the  trumpets.”  j 
On  occasion,  Bunyan  refers  to  other  instruments.  We  read  I 
concerning  the  prisoners  pardoned  by  the  Prince  that  they  j 
“  went  down  to  the  camp  with  heavy  hearts  but  came  back  again  ! 
with  pipe  and  tabour  playing  before  them.”  When  the  trium¬ 
phant  Prince  was  escorted  to  his  Palace  it  was  ordered  that  | 
“  His  Blessed  Majesty  should  be  entertained  by  them  that  had 
the  best  skill  in  music  in  all  the  town.”  Then,  quoting  from  the  | 
Psalm,  Bunyan  adds :  “  The  singers  went  before,  the  players  1 
on  instruments  followed  after,  and  among  them  were  damsels 
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playing  on  timbrels.”  For  the  conquering  Prince  “  what  music 
the  town  of  Mansoul  would  afford,  that  they  might  play  before 
him  to  the  Palace !  ”  On  his  arrival  there,  during  the  feasts 
there  was  “  music  all  the  while  at  the  tables.”  The  musicians 
are  described  as  “  masters  of  songs  sung  at  the  court  of  El 
Shaddai.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  second  part  of  the 
“  Pilgrim,”  when  Christiana  and  her  companions  were  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  House  Beautiful,  they  saw  there  a  pair  of 
excellent  virginals.  The  damsel  Prudence  played  upon  these, 
and  turned  what  she  showed  to  Christiana  and  the  children  into 
“  an  excellent  song.” 

Again,  Bunyan  displays  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  music  and  musical  instruments  when  he  describes  Mr.  Fearing. 
.\fter  pointing  out  that  some  must  pipe  and  some  must  weep,  he 
says ;  “  Now  Mr.  Fearing  was  one  that  played  upon  the  Bass. 
He  and  his  fellows  play  upon  the  Sackbut  whose  notes  are  more 
doleful  than  the  notes  of  other  music  are;  though,  indeed,  some 
say  that  the  Bass  is  the  ground  of  music.”  He  then  states  that 
musicians  usually  make  the  bass  the  first  string  they  touch  when 
intending  to  put  all  in  tune.  Taking  up  the  parable  he  points  out 
that  God  also  plays  upon  this  string  first  when  He  sets  the  soul 
in  tune  for  Himself.  Bunyan  excuses  his  musical  metaphors  by 
explaining  that  he  uses  them  “  for  the  ripening  of  the  wits  of 
young  readers.”  He  finds  a  further  excuse  in  the  fact  that  “  in 
the  book  of  Revelation,  the  saved  are  compared  to  a  company  of 
musicians  that  play  upon  trumpets  and  harps  and  sing  their  songs 
before  the  Throne.” 

In  the  last  scene,  when  Christiana  had  entered  through  the 
gates,  "  her  children  wept,  but  Mr.  Greatheart  and  Mr.  Valiant 
played  upon  the  well-tuned  cymbal  and  harp  for  joy.” 

III. — Songs  .\nd  Singing. 

When  from  instrumental  we  turn  to  vocal  music,  we  are 
led  to  conclude  without  a  doubt  that  Bunyan  loved  songs  and 
singing.  After  Christian  had  lost  his  burden  at  the  Cross  he 
“  leaps  for  joy  and  went  on  singing.”  At  break  of  day,  when 
he  awakes  from  slumber  in  the  Chamber  called  Peace,  again  he 
bursts  into  song.  Thenceforth,  he  is  pictured  as  a  singing  pil¬ 
grim;  his  songs  being  given  after  (1)  leaving  the  Giants  Pope 
and  Pagan,  (2)  the  passing  Heavenward  of  Faithful,  (3)  the 
parting  with  Demas  and  By-ends,  (4)  the  fray  with  the  Lion  and 
the  Bear,  and,  (5)  leaving  Castle  Doubting. 

The  companions  of  Christian  also  make  their  hopes  and 
desires  vocal  in  song.  Faithful  celebrates  his  “  shaking  off  of 
shame  ”  by  singing.  Christian  and  Hopeful  cheer  one  another 
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with  melody  and,  on  leaving  the  meadows  with  lilies  and  the 
river  with  its  fruitful  trees,  they  sing : — 

Behold  ye  how  these  crystal  streams  do  glide, 

To  comfort  pilgrims  by  the  high-way  side. 

Indeed,  out  of  three  dozen  sets  of  verses  in  the  two  parts  of 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  twenty-two  clearly  are  songs  introduced  by 
such  phrases  as  “  he  went  on  his  way  singing,”  “  then  he  sang,” 
or,  “  she  turned  it  into  song.”  Even  where  the  lines  are  des¬ 
cribed  as  “said,”  probably  singing  is  implied;  for  with  Bunyan 
the  words  seem  to  be  interchangeable.  Witness  the  two 
instances  (1^  of  Prudence ; — “  She  played  and  showed  them  this 
excellent  song — saying — ”  :  and  (2)  the  Shepherd  Boy,  who 
“  as  he  sat  by  himself  sung.  So  they  hearkened,  and  he  said — .” 

As  Bunyan  nears  the  close  of  his  first  part  he  pictures  the 
pilgrims  entering  the  country  of  Beulah  where  they  heard  con¬ 
tinually  the  singing  of  birds.  In  their  talk  of  future  glories  they 
speak  of  the  time  when  they  shall  serve  the  King  “  with  praise 
and  with  shouting  and  thanksgiving.”  Upon  entering  within 
the  Celestial  City  they  “  sing  with  a  loud  voice  ‘  Blessing,  honour, 
glory,  and  power,  etc.’  ”  Thus  the  allegory  ends  on  the  note 
of  song. 

On  coming  to  the  second  stage  of  the  story,  dealing,  for  the 
most  part,  with  women  and  children,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
music  and  song  figure  in  it  even  more  than  in  the  earlier  pages. 
In  the  Prologue  the  writer  expresses  the  hope  that  the  story  may 
to  some  children  bring  again  the  time  when  they  shall  raise  their 
“  Hosannas  ”  to  their  Lord.  Secret,  the  King’s  messenger, 
brings  a  summons  to  Christiana,  bidding  her  start  on  the  journey, 
and  in  so  doing  gives  to  her  “  one  of  the  songs  thou  must  sing 
while  thou  art  in  the  house  of  thy  pilgrimage.”  This  she  was 
to  learn  by  heart  and  teach  to  her  children.  We  are  told  that 
the  Interpreter  “  did  usually  entertain  those  that  lodged  with  him 
with  music  at  their  meals.”  One  guest  sang  to  them  “  and  a 
very  fine  voice  he  had.” 

That  Bunyan  was  familiar  with  the  Psalm  Versions  of  his 
day,  especially  those  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  three  or  four  times  he  quotes  the  versified  Psalms,  on 
one  occasion  making  Christiana  to  hear  sung  in  the  Grove  a  verse 
from  Kethe’s  one  hundredth  Psalm — 

For  why  the  Lord  our  God  is  good. 

His  mercy  is  for  ever  sure,  etc. 

Yet  one  more  proof  of  our  author’s  love  for  music  is  yielded 
by  his  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls,  consisting  of  rhymes  and 
verses.  The  original  edition,  published  in  1686,  was,  for  a  long 
time,  lost.  About  forty  years  ago  when  a  copy  was  discovered 
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it  was  reproduced  in  facsimile.  Now  George  Offor  in  his  edition 
of  the  work  gives  no  music  because  he  had  before  him  a  later 
version.  But  the  original  edition  is  of  special  interest  because 
it  contains  two  Airs  printed  with  obsolete  clefs  that — Dr.  John 
Brown  points  out — were  found  in  Christopher  Simpson’s  “  Com¬ 
pendium  of  Practical  Musik  ”  published  1678.  These  Airs  are 
printed  in  the  old  diamond-shaped  notes.  One  is  entitled  “  Of 
the  Rosebush  ”  and  under  it  are  three  verses  to  be  sung  to  the 
melody.  The  other  is  headed  “  Of  the  Child  with  the  Bird  at 
the  Bush,”  and  the  verses  to  be  sung  are  described  by  Mr. 
Gwilym  Griffith  in  his  Human  Story  of  John  Bunyan  as 
possessing  a  “  Blake-like  ”  charm.  The  melodies  are  quaint  and 
pleasing,  having  an  old-world  beauty  of  their  own.  In  the 
Cantata  above-named  they  appear  with  simple  accompaniments 
and  so  are  made  available  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day.  The 
source  of  the  Airs  has  not,  up  to  the  present,  been  ffiscovered. 
Were  they  supplied  specially  for  the  verses  by  an  unnamed  com¬ 
poser  of  the  day?  Did  Bunyan  write  his  lines  to  a  familiar 
country  Folk  Song?  or,  did  he  himself  compose  the  music? 
None  can  say.  But  another  melody,  well-known  in  the  Baptist 
Churches  of  Lancashire,  where  it  is  used  for  Harbottle’s  hymn 
“  Farewell  my  friends,  belov’d,”  is,  according  to  tradition,  the 
original  for  Valiant’s  song  “  Who  would  true  valour  see.”  Dr. 
George  B.  Cheever,  in  his  Lectures  on  Pilgrim’s  Progress — 
published  1846 — says  of  this  song  “  there  is  an  old  melody  to  which 
this  poetry  is  set  which  has  been  said  likewise  to  have  been  com¬ 
posed  by  Bunyan  :  how  true  this  may  be  we  know  not ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  music  is  in  excellent  harmony  with  the  stanzas, 
the  melody  being  such  as  any  cheerful,  resolute  pilgrim,  fond  of 
music,  might  hum  to  himself  upon  his  journey.” 

This  is  the  only  case  known  to  me  of  any  one  hinting  that 
Bunyan  might  have  composed  music.  Certainly  such  a  thing  is 
not  impossible,  for  amidst  the  ruggedness  and  crudeness  of  his 
many  rhymes  one  comes  across  some  that  are  highly  lyrical  in 
quality,  and,  here  and  there,  even  his  prose  has  a  rythmical  and 
musical  lilt.  Still,  until  further  proof  is  to  hand  the  matter  must 
be  left  in  the  haze  of  tradition. 

Enough  has  been  here  written  to  show  that  beyond  all  cavil 
John  Bunyan  loved  and  appreciated  music  and  song,  and  that,  in 
spirit,  he  was  both  a  poet  and  a  musician. 

In  closing  we  may  apply  to  him  the  words  he  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Mercy.  Christiana  and  she,  as  they  lie  in  their  cham¬ 
ber  at  the  Porter’s  Lodge,  hear  “  a  noise  of  music.”  Then 
Mercy  exclaims ;  ”  Wonderful.  Music  in  the  house,  music  in 
the  heart,  and  music  also  in  Heaven  for  jov  that  we  are  here.” 

CAR:EY  BONNER. 
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General  Baptists  in  Surrey  and  Sussex. 

I.  Lewes-Ditchling. 


General  Baptists  in  Surrey  and  Sussex  were  dotted  k 
1  numerous  hamlets  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Some 
gathered  into  churches  with  buildings  of  their  own,  as  at 
Billingshurst,  Chichester,  Horsham.  Others  continued  widely 
scattered, 'as  at  Turner’s  Hill,  Horley,  Nutfield;  a  study  of 
this  church  appeared  in  the  Quarterly,  volume  II,  page  324.  It 
is  possible  to  present  a  sketch  of  another  church  of  this  type, 
owing  very  much  to  Sir  William  Bull,  M.P.,  who  has  placed 
at  our  disposal  a  large  volume  of  his  family  records,  whicli 
includes  a  transcript  of  the  church-book,  1737-1803.  It  has' 
been  freely  annotated  by  various  students,  and  in  return  for' 
further  annotations,  we  have  extracted  the  general  story.  1 
The  first  news  of  this  church,  however,  is  in  the  returns  oil 
the  incumbents  in  1659  to  the  bishop  of  Chichester.  At! 
Twineham,.  in  the  house  of  James  Wood,  Michael  Martyn  and 
others  unknown  ministered  to  about  forty  mean  people.  There; 
was  a  meeting  at  Barcombe,  seiwed  by  Thomas  Chroucher. 
Another  at  Ditchling,  besides  the  Presbyterians  under  Mr. 
Lulham.  At  Balcombe,  seven  or  eight  families,  tradesmen  and 
labourers.  At  Westmeston,  two  hundred  used  to  meet,  many  of' 
good  estate,  served  by  Richard  Turner,  Thomas  Hallett  (ex¬ 
clergyman),  Edward  Lullham  and  John  Earle,  in  a  house  called! 
Blackbrooke.  Another  large  meeting  at  Brighthelmstone  in  the 
houses  of  William  Beard  and  Henry  Smythe.  Lewes  seems 
omitted  from  the  summary.  i 

It  is  not  said  by  the  vicars  that  all  these  were  Baptists ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  some  were  not,  originally.  But  most  of  them  I 
contributed  to  the  wide-spread  Baptist  church.  Of  this  we ' 
have  other  tokens  in  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1670,  and  reprinted  i 
by  Crosby  in  his  History.  A  meeting  estimated  by  its  enemies  I 
at  500 — for  the  larger  it  was,  the  more  money  they  could  get  | 
in  fines — was  held  at  the  house  where  usually  they  met,  within  ■ 
a  mile  of  Lewes,  on  Sunday  29th  May.  The  pathetic  account  of 
the  information,  the  conviction,  and  the  distraints,  gives  us  a , 
list  of  the  local  people  : — Walter  Bret,  grocer  in  Lewes,  Thomas  \ 
Barnard  and  Richard  Barnard,  draper,  Richard  White,  brazier,  [ 
John  Tabret,  carrier,  Thomas  Ridge  of  the  Cliff,  draper,  John 
Prior  of  the  Cliff,  cheesemonger,  Richard  Thomas,  butcher, 
Edward  Henly,  shoemaker,  Samuel  Cruttenden,  haberdasher, 
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Thomas  Elphick,  shoemaker,  Richard  Bennett,  tailor,  Edward 
Whisket,  victualler,  Nicholas  Grisbrook,  blacksmith,  William 
X.  Humphrey,  barber,  Benjamin  Wood,  mason,  John  Knappe, 

j  l)arber,  Henry  Owden,  carpenter,  Thomas  Thowl,  butcher, 

[  Richard  Mantle,  William  Ridge  of  Ford.  The  same  day  there 

i  was  a  meeting  at  Brighthelmstone,  in  the  house  of  William  Beard, 

I  “  maltster.  Another  also  at  Chiltington,  in  the  house  of  Nicholas 

Martin,  farmer. 

Two  years  later,  the  king  offered  to  issue  licences  to  approved 
lely  persons  and  places.  Among  those  taken  locally,  we  find  William 

of  Mills,  Congregational,  for  the  house  of  Ninian  Tasker  at 

It  Balcomb;  Edward  Newton,  ex-clergyman,  Presbyterian,  for 

the  house  of  widow  Swan,  in  Lewes;  Joseph  Osbourne,  Inde- 
ced!  pendent,  for  the  house  of  John  Frjdand  in  Brighthelmstone;  the 

'fell  houses  of  Edward  Lulham  and  Robert  Marchant  at  Ditchling ;  of 

has  Robert  Kenwood  at  Isfield;  of  Stephen  Ridge  and  John  Browne 

for;  at  Westmeston.  None  of  these  were  described  as  Baptist. 

I  No  one  seems  to  have  explored  the  Quarter  Sessions  rolls, 

>  off  to  see  what  persons  and  places  were  registered  in  and  after  1689. 
At  I  When  James  imitated  his  brother  and  issued  a  Declaration 

and  I  of  indulgence,  Edward  Newton  immediately  fitted  up  a  place 
lerej  for  worship  in  Lewes.  By  November  1695,  some  deeds  connected 
fier,  with  this  disclose  Walter  Brett  the  grocer,  Thomas  and  Richard 
Mr  Barnard,  and  others,  as  adherents.  Thomas  Barnard  was  now 
and  ,  helping  Newton.  Apparently  he  bought  property  on  the  south 
f  of  I  side  of  the  High  street,  near  the  West  Gate,  and  converted  it 
'ex-i  into  a  meeting-house.  There  was  some  re-arrangement  about 

lied  I  1707,  when  Barnard  and  Newton  parted  company;  and  more  in 

the  1711,  when  a  congi'egation  under  John  Ollive  joined  Barnard, 

ems  Into  the  story  of  this  Presbyterian  group  we  need  not  go  fully. 

j  In  1715,  Dr.  Evans  of  London  heard  not  only  of  that  church, 

and  but  of  a  Baptist  church  also  in  Lewes,  with  no  pastor  reported, 

lem  In  fact,  the  headquarters — in  so  far  as  there  was  any — was  not 

we  at  Lewes  but  at  Ditchling,  ten  miles  west, 
itedf  In  1704,  when  after  eight  years’  split,  the  General  Baptists 
nies  re-united,  Nathaniel  Webb  attended  as  Elder,  with  Pannett  and 
get  •  (William]  Wood  as  representatives.  The  Assembly  split  again 
thin  I  in  1709;  next  year  the  church  sent  again,  this  time  to  the  party 
t  of  ■  which  declined  making  any  evangelical  declaration.  Webb  did 
;s  a  not  come;  Thomas  Ansell  and  William  Wood  did  not  seem  to 

mas  appreciate  the  proceedings,  and  no  representatives  came  again 

:ier,  till  1715.  Then  Webb  tried  afresh,  and  was  so  little  profited 

ohn  that  six  years  elapsed  before  another  attendance.  In  1721,  the 

her,  Assembly  met  at  Chichester;  Hemy  Wood  and  Robert  Chatfield 

her,  went.  The  Assembly  commissioned  William  Wood  to  accompany 
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the  Messenger,  James  Richardson,  to  Ireland,  to  settle  some 
difficulties,  apparently  in  the  church  at  Dublin. 

Their  neighbour,  Robert  Nordon  of  Warbleton,  had  been 
sent  even  further  afield,  to  Virginia,  and  was  expected  back  to  ■ 
report;  but  though  there  was  much  interest  in  the  colonial 
mission,  this  particular  church  never  referred  to  it. 

By  his  will  of  30th  September  1725,  William  Wood  lefti 
£5  to  the  poor  of  “the  Baptist  Meeting  in  and  about  Ditchlinjl 
and  Lewes.”  The  attorney  was  Michael  Marten.  f 

In  1731  there  was  a  second  re-union  of  Assemblies,  whet 
Daniel  Brown  and  Thomas  Buckman  attended  as  Elders.  Nex!| 
year  Buckman  brought  a  second  Nathaniel  Webb  and  Willian; 
Denman  as  representatives;  the  question  of  building  meeting¬ 
houses  was  then  raised.  In  1733  he  brought  John  Ansell,  ani 
they  agreed  to  a  careful  declaration  assuring  the  Northanti| 
Association  that  very  few  churches  approved  singing  hymns  ^ 
and  all  objected  to  sign  doctrinal  articles,  preferring  the  plait 
words  of  Scripture.  In  1734  Matthew  Hunter  was  the  sokj 
representative,  and  agreed  to  an  exhortation  to  build  meeting  t 
houses;  so  next  year  did  Buckman  and  James  Broomfield [ 
But  shortly  afterwards,  Buckman  died,  and  the  church  had  bl 
choose  new  officers.  I 

Meanwhile,  the  repeated  adjurations  to  build  had  impressec' 
Robert  Chatfeild  of  Street.  From  the  lord  of  the  manor  oi 
Camos-court  he  obtained  a  copyhold  plot  at  the  Twitten,  a 
East  End  lane  in  Ditchling,  perhaps  in  1700;  he  built  a  meeting 
house  upon  it  and  offered  the  plot  as  a  burial  ground.  Wher 
making  his  will  on  24th  February  1734/5,  he  enjoined  his  sot- 
to  make  a  good  title  to  this  for  Thomas  Buckman, Thomas  Wood 
Stephen  Agate  and  Michael  Marten  at  Fragbarrow.  This  was 
duly  done  on  30th  April  1740,  when  the  rood  of  ground  was 
enfranchised,  conveyed  to  twelve  trustees  with  absolute  discretioi 
as  to  what  charitable  uses  they  and  their  successors  would  devott 
it  to :  and  on  14th  June  it  was  enrolled  in  Chancery.  Tk 
example  fired  the  members  in  Lewes,  and  next  year  they  bougk 
a  plot  on  the  south  of  Eastport  Lane;  a  building  was  sooi 
erected,  and  on  30th  April  1743,  it  was  conveyed  on  the  same 
wide  trust  to  apparently  the  same  trustees,  namely,  Joseph  Merca 
of  Isfield  yeoman,  Michael  Marten  of  Ditchling  yeoman,  Stepha; 
Agate  of  Ditchling  turner,  John  Caffin  of  Clayton  yeoman 
Thomas  Hunter  of  Southover  weaver,  Matthew  Hunter  of  Lews 
grocer,  Stephen  Inden  of  Southover  maltster,  John  Harman  oi 
Lewes  pipemaker,  John  Ansell  of  Westfirle  fellmonger,  Benjamiil 
Webb  of  Patcham  yeoman,  Michael  Marten  of  Plumpton  yeol 
man,  and  James  Browne  of  Chailey  mercer.  The  church  thaj 
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now  possessed  two  meeting-houses.  It  also  certified  the  house 
of  Mr.  Stephenson  in  the  parish  of  Marsfield  as  another  place 
of  worship. 

On  23rd  May  1737,  three  Elders  were  ordained,  Buckman 
being  evidently  dead :  John  Dancy,  Michael  Marten,  and 
Stephen  Agate.  John  Caffin  and  Daniel  Bourn  were  also 
appointed  Deacons,  in  addition  to  Thomas  Himter.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  the  church  seldom  sent  any  Elder  to  the  Assembly ; 
this  may  be  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  Assembly  would 
not  allow  any  church  to  cast  more  than  two  votes;  the  church 
usually  sent  two  representatives,  with  12s.  to  pay  their 
expenses,  21s.  for  the  Messengers’  Fund,  and  10s.  for  the  General 
Baptist  Fund.  In  1749  the  church  asked  for  a  short  catechism 
for  children,  and  the  Assembly  commissioned  three  men  to  draw 
one  up  and  print  it. 

There  was  a  general  stock-taking  in  May  1753,  when  two 
Messengers  came  for  a  visitation.  Three  more  deacons  were 
ordained,  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the 
Messengers;  these  were  Matthias  Copper  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
nearly  at  the  end  of  a  long  career,  with  Thomas  Harrison  of 
Bessels  Green,  newly  promoted.  Next  day,  at  Fragborough 
farm,  145  members  assembled,  held  a  love-feast,  and  observed 
the  rite  of  feet-washing. 

A  new  Memorandum  Book  was  begun;  unfortunately  the 
book  previously  in  use  is  mislaid;  it  is  said  that  this  began  with 
1689,  which  is  quite  possible.  The  new  book  had  entered  into 
it  the  list  of  members,  167  in  all  at  the  time.  Not  all  the 
residences  are  given,  but  the  following  are  named : — Ditchling, 
Cuckfield,  Lewes,  Bolney,  Balcombe,  Brighthelmstone,  Falmer, 
Newick,  Cowfold,  Henfield,  Uckfield,  Chailey,  Chiltington,  Chi- 
tingley,  Clayton,  Crawley,  Isfield,  Keymer,  Rotherfield,  West- 
meston.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  were  other  G.B. 
churches  near,  Waldron  to  the  east.  Turner’s  Hill  and  Horsham 
to  the  north,  Chichester  to  the  west;  the  group  we  are  studying 
was  mostly  within  ten  miles  of  Ditchling.  Within  a  fortnight 
four  men  from  Lewes  joined,  including  a  grazier  named  Aron 
Lempriere.  The  accessions  were  constant,  some  being  baptized 
every  year;  when  the  register  closed  in  1802,  after  exactly 
fifty  years,  278  had  been  added.  So  that  the  church  was 
distinctly  alert  in  this  period.  A  baptistery  was  built  in  1758. 

The  minutes  rarely  show  more  than  one  meeting  in  the  year, 
usually  in  May,  preparatory  to  the  Assembly.  It  is  evident  that 
a  close  watch  was  kept  over  the  morals  of  the  members,  for 
there  are  constant  notes  of  admonition,  enquiry,  acquittal  or 
suspension,  exclusion.  As  one  or  two  cases  were  of  prominent 
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members,  advice  w^as  sought  from  the  Assembly,  which  replied 
that  public  sin  must  be  met  with  public  excommunication. 

The  church  took  an  annual  collection  for  its  ministers,  and 
was  liberal  to  other  causes;  at  Braintree,  Earl  Shilton;  even 
when  a  London  church  had  to  rebuild  in  1754,  a  house-to-house 
collection  was  taken,  realizing  £9  13s.  The  representatives  that 
year  were  bidden  ask  how  much  cash  there  was  in  the  Messengers’ 
Fund;  this  might  either  be  a  hint  that  accounts  ought  to  be  t 
presented,  or  an  offer  to  contribute,  as  was  done  regularly  for  * 
years.  Four  guineas  were  sent  in  1757,  and  the  account  shows  [ 
that  the  third  centre  now  served  Homebush,  Sidnye,  and  East- 
ridge,  i.e.  Cuckfield  and  Cowfold.  Soon  we  hear  of  Chailey 
also  as  a  regular  centre.  ; 

Michael  Marten  senior  hardly  appears  again;  it  is  possible 
that  his  work  lay  in  the  Lewes  district;  but  there  was  another 
in  1743,  at  Plumpton,  also  a  yeoman;  and  a  third  was  baptised 
in  1758,  and  at  once  proposed  as  deacon  with  three  others. 
Affairs  were  so  flourishing  that  it  was  proposed  to  elect  two 
more  Elders  that  year;  but  as  in  a  previous  case,  no  action  is 
recorded. 

Trouble  however  was  brewing.  In  1759  some  people  wished 
to  join  without  being  baptised,  and  presently  people  styled  under 
the  Denomination  of  Methodist  were  requested  to  refrain  from 
coming  to  our  communion.  Then  John  Simmonds  was  disliked 
as  a  preacher,  and  Henry  Booker  declared  it  was  no  true  j 
Christian  church.  The  church  invoked  two  Messengers,  Samuel  I 
Fry  of  Horsleydown  and  William  Evershed  of  Horsham;  thirty-  | 
four  people  met  on  20th  October,  1762,  and  it  was  agreed  that  : 
the  Elders  should  plan  Simmonds  where  he  was  acceptable,  that  | 
Booker  be  expelled,  and  that  members  who  had  been  adhering  ; 
to  a  Methodist  ministry  were  requested  to  attend  the  Baptist  i 
meetings.  On  June  1st,  1763,  Booker  founded  a  new  church,  ^ 
at  Wivelsfield,  to  which  many  members  were  peaceably  dismissed  j 
in  the  next  few  years :  a  surprising  thing  is  that  it  became  ' 
extremely  Strict  and  Particular.  There  arose  also  in  1778 
another  of  this  type  at  Handcross,  which  invoked  the  help  of 
Booker  and  of  Michael  Bligh  of  Sevenoaks;  out  of  this  arose 
Dorman’s  Land.  The  links  with  Battle  and  Brighthelmstone 
Particular  Baptist  churches  cannot  be  detailed  here. 

Stephen  Agate  died  about  1762,  therefore  Michael  Marten 
and  John  Godard  were  chosen  Elders  to  be  colleagues  with 
John  Dancy;  but  there  is  again  no  record  that  they  were  ever 
ordained.  Meantime  John  Simmonds  gave  more  trouble,  and 
had  to  be  silenced.  He  simplified  matters  by  leaving,  and 
joining  Booker  at  the  end  of  1764.  Despite  these  losses,  the 
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register  shows  constant  accessions  by  baptism.  In  the  difficult 
situation,  the  church  invited  the  Kent  and  Sussex  G.B. 
Association  to  meet  here  in  June  1765,  hoping  to  get  new  Elders; 
but  nothing  happened. 

Further  discontent  with  old  methods  is  evident  in  1767,  when 
the  rite  of  feet-washing  was  observed  by  only  ninety  members, 
others  not  being  persuaded  of  the  duty.  John  Dancy  performed 
his  last  duty  this  year,  and  urgent  application  was  made  to 
Michael  Marten  and  John  Godard  to  accept  office;  the  latter 
was  encouraged  by  a  request  for  the  G.B.  Fund  to  send  him 
books,  while  Philip  Dobel  (living  in  the  church  house)  who 
took  the  request,  was  trusted  with  10s.  to  pay  over.  This  became 
an  annual  gift.  By  1771  it  was  clear  that  no  Elders  were  forth¬ 
coming,  and  even  Ministers  were  scarce.  Isaac  Mott  was 
“  desired  to  officiate  occasionally  as  Elder,”  but  apparently  he 
would  not;  nor  did  three  others  accept  a  proffered  election;  at 
last  in  1773  Thomas  Agate  agreed  to  officiate  in  the  ministry 
at  Ditchling,  though  he  was  not  even  asked  to  be  Elder. 

The  situation  is  the  more  remarkable  as  Philip  Dobel 
responded  to  frequent  appeals  from  South  Carolina  and  went 
out  to  Charles  Town  with  the  commendation  of  the  Assembly; 
this  church  never  offered  him  any  post,  though  it  allowed  him 
to  live  in  the  church  house.  All  baptisms,  laying  on  of  hands, 
communions,  church  meetings,  were  carried  on  by  a  Messenger 
coming.  Yet  membership  was  easily  maintained,  and  in  1776 
we  hear  of  a  meeting-house  at  Cuckfield.  Further  efforts  for 
Elders  proved  useless,  even  though  backed  by  the  Assembly; 
and  for  five  years  no  meeting  was  recorded.  Ten  people  however 
were  baptised  in  1778,  including  Thomas  Sadler;  three  in  1779; 
ten  in  1780;  ten  in  1782,  in  which  year  they  did  at  last  have  two 
deacons  ordained  by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands — John  Bourne 
and  Thomas  Pannett,  who  with  Aaron  Lempriere,  Thomas 
Walder  and  Simeon  Buckman  made  a  good  staff  to  attend  to  all 
the  property  and  expenses.  This  indeed  needed  attention,  and  new 
trustees  were  appointed  in  1778  for  the  Lew'es  Meeting  House; 
yet  more  deacons  were  called  for  in  1783,  and  two  Elders.  The 
only  real  acceptance  seems  to  have  been  John  Burgess,  as 
Minister.  The  Martens  lost  two  or  three  members,  and  James 
Drowley  of  Lewes  came  to  preach  funeral  sermons  in  1786, 
1789;  but  he  left  for  America  in  1793.  Another  severe  loss 
was  the  resignation  of  a  deacon  from  membership,  Simeon  Buck- 
man,  in  1788. 

Another  new  factor  appeared  in  these  years.  A  new  Con¬ 
nexion  of  General  Baptists  had  been  formed  in  1770,  but  on 
ambiguous  terms  had  joined  with  the  Assembly  in  17^.  Dan 
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Taylor  came  on  a  preaching  and  begging  tour  through  Chichester, 
Lewes,  Waldron,  and  on  into  Kent.  But  no  note  of  this  appears 
in  the  Ditchling  book. 

Charles  Lloyd  was  admitted  by  baptism  and  laying  on  of 
hands  on  31st  January  1791.  He  had  been  introduced  by  Toul- 
min  of  Taunton,  and  kept  a  school.  He  represented  a  new 
type,  a  cultured  minister  of  Presbyterian  training,  now 
practically  Unitarian :  he  published  in  1813  anonymously 
Particulars  of  the  life  of  a  Dissenting  Minister.  He  was  sent  as 
representative  to  Assembly,  but  in  1793  removed  to  Exeter, 
so  his  influepce  on  the  church  was  not  long. 

The  building  at  Ditchling  had  to  be  repaired  next  year; 
there  never  seems  to  have  been  difficulty  in  raising  funds,  whether 
for  local  or  general  purposes;  and  a  letter  to  the  Assembly  in 
1794  said  the  church  was  ready  to  pay  for  ministerial  help.  Next  ! 
year  it  seems  that  some  one  had  settled,  but  at  Lewes.  This  was  i 
a  new  departure  in  two  respects,  a  salaried  ministry,  and  semi¬ 
dissolution  of  the  church.  In  1797  the  first  statistical  report 
showed  one  Elder,  four  assistant  Ministers,  two  Deacons,  and 
149  members.  At  Ditchling  henceforth  an  annual  collection  was  ! 
taken  for  the  new  Fund  to  educate  young  ministers.  And  in  j 
1799,  Thomas  Sadler  junior,  baptised  in  1798,  was  sent  to  be  I 
educated  by  John  Evans  of  Islington;  he  settled  however  at  f 
Horsham,  so  the  new  policy  did  not  help  this  particular  church,  • 
In  later  days  a  third  Thomas  Sadler  won  wider  fame  in  Unitarian 
circles  :  see  the  D.N.B. 

Another  crisis  arose  in  1801,  both  local  and  general.  Some 
one  applied  for  membership  without  baptism;  no  decision  was 
reported.  Then  William  Vidler,  who  had  wrecked  a  Particular 
Baptist  church  at  Battle-Northiam-Brighthelmstone,  and  had 
become  pastor  of  a  Universalist  church  in  London,  asked 
admission  of  that  church  to  the  Assembly,  although  it  had  un¬ 
baptised  members.  The  Assembly  referred  the  question  to  each 
church,  and  Ditchling  approved.  When  the  vote  was  taken,  a 
rule  was  laid  down  as  to  voting,  with  the  result  that  though 
representatives  of  about  3,700  members  voted  against,  and  1,200 
for,  yet  as  thirteen  churches  voted  for,  and  five  against,  it  was 
admitted.  The  New  Connexion  at  once  ended  its  uneasy  fellow¬ 
ship.  The  Assembly  was  soon  greatly  transformed;  it  shrank 
to  one  third  of  its  size,  and  vainly  sought  to  balance  by  admitting 
Unitarians. 

The  effect  on  Ditchling  was  quite  as  marked.  For  from 
Vidler’s  church  there  now  came  Abraham  Bennett,  and  there 
was  at  last  an  Elder.  Apparently  this  gave  trouble,  for  Lewes  ■ 
definitely  separated  on  22nd  May  1803.  Its  subsequent  history  | 
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was  remarkable ;  at  first  Richard  Snelgrove  was  Elder,  then  Ben¬ 
nett  was  called  in  for  a  year,  then  John  William  Morris  the 
biographer  and  publisher  of  Fuller,  who  went  on  in  1817  to  a 
hyper-Calvinist  church.  About  1826  the  church  merged  with 
the  old  Westgate  cause  from  which  it  had  parted  in  1709,  both 
being  now  quite  Unitarian. 

Bennett  pulled  together  the  western  section,  which  took  the 
title  “  Ditchling,  Cuckfield  and  Barcomb.”  Baptisms  were 
frequent,  and  in  1805  he  reported  three  assistants  and  104 
members.  Ten  years  later  he  inaugurated  a  day-school  for  boys, 
and  another  for  girls,  next  year :  these  Nonconformist 
“  voluntary  schools  ”  have  been  too  often  forgotten.  Bennett 
ended  in  1818,  and  five  years  passed  before  there  was  another 
stable  pastorate.  Then  Gideon  Duplock  came  1823-30,  and  the 
changed  order  was  shown  when  he  accepted  a  call  away  to 
another  church  :  the  growth  of  a  professional  order  of  ministers 
is  evident.  George  Withall  was  here  1832-37,  and  in  his  day 
the  registers  were  given  up  to  Somerset  House;  births  from 
1798,  deaths  and  burials  from  1821.  After  two  experiments 
another  pastor  was  found  in  Thomas  Gilbert,  1841-52. 

By  this  time  there  was  plentiful  provision  made  for  worship 
in  the  district.  To  say  nothing  of  the  old  Independents  and  the 
Methodists,  or  of  the  Establishment,  several  Particular  Baptist 
churches  had  arisen,  of  which  Wivelsfield  had  been  the  pioneer. 
Rotherfield  1774,  Lewes  1781,  Uckfield  Rockhall  1785, 
Brighton  1786  and  1824  and  1856,  Dane  Hill  1827, 
Cuckfield  Zion  1845,  Balcombe  1858,  these  had  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Occasional  help  from  cultured  men  like  Hale  White,  and 
students  from  Manchester  New  College,  did  not  reinvigorate 
the  church.  The  Cuckfield  meeting-house  was  closed,  and  for 
a  long  time  some  £153  was  held  in  connection  with  it.  Thomas 
Carter  1864-67,  Edgar  Daplyn  1889-92,  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  pastors. 

The  trust  had  always  been  extremely  flexible :  it  might 
almost  appear  that  the  trustees  could  turn  the  property  into  a 
Cottage  Hospital  or  Almshouses.  What  really  did  happen  was, 
complete  estrangement  from  the  Assembly,  one  of  whose 
Messengers  in  1869  hinted  at  mere  rationalism :  and  as  there 
had  long  been  unbaptised  communicants,  with  a  total  of  only 
twelve  when  the  last  return  was  made,  a  frank  assumption  of 
the  title,  Free  Christian  Church. 


W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


II.— Baptists  at  Outwood. 

IN  the  secluded  parish  of  Burstow,  Surrey,  adjoining  the 
Sussex  border,  is  a  wooded  hill  with  a  beautiful  common 
appropriately  named  Outwood.  There  is  no  village ;  a  few 
cottages  and  two  windmills  by  the  common,  several  farm-houses 
and  residences  near,  and  some  old  moated  mansions  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  suffice  for  its  sparse  population.  Even  now,  three 
miles  from  a  railway  station  and  approached  by  narrow  lanes 
and  bye-roads,  its  growth  is  slow. 

The  rise  of  the  “  Turners  Hill  and  Horley  General  Baptist 
Cause  ”  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  its 
meetings  gradually  extending  from  West  Hoathly,  in  the  south, 
to  Oxted  on  the  north,  and  from  East  Grinstead  to  Charlwood 
in  the  west,  soon  touched  this  district  and  attracted  some  of  its 
people  to  spiritual  things,  amongst  them  John  Tasker,  a  young 
blacksvnith  who,  in  1710,  when  about  twenty-four  years  old, 
began  to  preach  at  Outwood.  He  grew  in  wisdom  and  gifts. 
In  1718  he  published  a  pamphlet,  “  An  examination  of  Mr. 
Stoke’s  argument  for  Infant  Sprinkling.”  In  1733  he  became 
Elder,  as  their  ministers  were  styled,  of  the  General  Baptist 
Meeting  at  Horsham;  published  several  more  controversial 
treatises,  and  acted  as  “  scribe  ”  or  secretary  in  matters  of 
Church  business  till  his  strenuous  life  ended  in  1768. 

There  was  no  regular  meeting  at  Outwood,  but  in  the 
zealous  years  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  the  General 
Baptists  preached  at  houses  opened  by  friends  at  Horne,  Small- 
fields,  Wetherhill,  Nutfield,  Ridge  Green,  “Ivy  House” 
Bletchingley,  Oxted,  &c. ;  places  near  enough  to  attend  for  people 
who  regarded  all  their  scattered  meetings  as  parts  of  one  local 
Church. 

In  1760,  on  the  death  of  Griff  ell  English,  their  then  leading 
minister,  the  General  Baptist  meetings,  long  held  at  his  house, 
ceased  at  Turners  Hill,  and  Horley  became  the  titular  head¬ 
quarters. 

Meetings  were  also  held  alternately  at  Brother  Richard 
Holliday’s,  “  Cogmans,”  a  farm-house  still  standing  at  the  foot 
of  Scots  Hill  near  Outwood,  easy  of  access  to  the  remnant  of 
the  little  flock  there,  but  in  1771  some  “  Scandlous  Reports” 
led  to  its  being  transferred  to  “  Shepherds,”  (Nutfield)  at  the 
bottom  of  Outwood  Common.  This  soon  after  became  the 
venue  of  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  at  the  end  of  the  centurv 
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appears  to  have  been  the  only  place  where  Sunday  services  were 
maintained.  Farmer  Hale  lent  his  best  room.  A  pond  adjoining 
was  partly  paved  and  steps  built  for  baptisms.  House  and  pond 
still  exist,  but  steps  were  removed  some  years  ago. 

Dim  traditions  of  the  baptisms  and  meetings  were 
remembered  by  the  old  people  of  Outwood,  and  the  history  of 
the  declining  cause  is  recorded  in  its  Minute  book,  some  items 
of  which  are  : — 

May  20,  1800.  “  It  was  agreed  to  meet  for  Public  Worship 
at  Shepherds  half  an  hour  before  eleven  in  the  forenoon  and 
that  then  any  Minister  present  do  begin  the  service.” 

May  28th,  1820.  “  Brother  Wm.  Beal  was  Chosen  to  serve 
the  Office  of  Elder.  Brothers  Rich,  Ridly,  John  Hale  and  David 
Sergent  was  chosen  to  serve  the  Office  of  Deacons.  They  were 
accordingly  Ordained  to  those  Offices.  By  Sampson  Kingsford 
Messenger  in  the  presence  of  us  nine  as  underwritten.  .  .  .” 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  March,  1822,  “  Agreed  to  establish 
Church  Discipline  and  government  according  to  the  New 
Testament.  Agreed  that  Brothers  Richard  Ridley  and  Joseph 
Apted  do  visit  those  members  who  do  neglect  public  worship 
and  the  Communion,  as  by  list  given  to  know  their  reason.” 
And  June,  1822,  “  Agreed  that  we  wish  the  members  that  had 
not  attended  will  bring  their  grievance  or  reasons  with  Christian 
love  in  the  Church.” 

Oct.  8,  1826,  at  Shepphards. 

“  It  is  agreed  that  if  any  person  shall  bring  or  apply  to  the 
church  to  dedicate  a  Child  to  the  Lord,  that  it  be  adopted 
according  to  Christ  receiving  children,  but  to  use  no  name.” 

An  old  printed  leaflet  announces  the  proceedings  of  the 
yearly  meeting  of  the  London  and  Southern  General  Baptist 
-Association.  Held  at  Horsham,  Sussex,  September  12th,  1832. 

The  churches  represented  were  : — 

Portmouth,  Chichester,  Billingshurst,  Crawley,  Cuckfield, 
Ditchling,  Godalmin,  Horsham,  London — (Trinity  Place  and 
Worship  Street),  Nutfield  (Surrey).  W.  Beal.  (These  soon 
after  declared  themselves  Unitarian.) 

“  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  Mr.  Briggs 
of  Bessels  Green  for  recommending  Mr.  Baker  of  Riverhead  to 
assist  at  Nutfield  and  for  endeavouring  to  revive  the  cause  there.” 

To  offer  ministerial  help  to  a  weak  cause,  seventeen  miles 
distant  by  road,  is  an  instance  of  fraternal  sympathy.  To  have 
no  nearer  help  shows  how  weak  the  cause  had  become. 

The  last  entry  is  June  9th,  1833. 

“  Propper  Notice  had  been  given  for  Church  meeting  to 
be  held  this  day  in  the  forenoon,  but  as  there  were  only  five 
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members  present,  namely : —  Brothers,  William  Beal,  Pastor, 
John  Hale,  Deacon,  George  Steer,  and  Sisters  Mary  Hale  and 
Sarah  Streater.  The  pastor  thought  proper  to  call  another 
meeting  in  the  afternoon. 

W.  BEAL,  Pastor, 

Zachariah  Baker,  Visitor.” 

In  1842,  Mary  Hale  died,  aged  68,  and  in  August,  1846, 
John  Hale,  aged  77,  and  were  buried  at  Nutfield  Churchyard.  f 

W.  Beal,  the  Elder,  latterly  styled  Pastor,  is  mentioned  as  I 
living  at  Turners  Hill,  in  May,  1857.  j 

So  this  church,  after  an  existence  of  well-nigh  two  centuries,  t 
passed  away }  none  of  its  plants  had  taken  root,  but  while  the  old 
cause  was  fading,  its  early  influences  had  not  been  in  vain.  Men 
and  women  had  been  impressed  by  spiritual  truth  and  soul-needs, 
and  as  local  means  of  grace  became  dim,  they  sought  help  else¬ 
where. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  little  company  of  these 
attended  and  joined  the  Baptist  Church  at  Dormans  Land,  five 
miles  away,  and  also  carried  on  meetings  at  Outwood.  I 

In  this  vigorous  Church  was  a  young  man,  a  schoolmaster, 
whose  ministerial  gifts  and  sympathy  led  him  to  go  over  and  1 
preach  at  their  meetings  at  Outwood,  and  very  soon,  encouraged  I 
by  success  and  perhaps  warned  by  the  “  house-church  ” 
experience  of  the  Old  General  Baptists,  they  set  about  building 
a  chapel. 

No  time  was  lost.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Dormans  Land 
on  12th  May,  1834  to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  place 
for  public  worship  on  Outwood  Common,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  such  an  object  was  desirable,  and  “  the  undersigned 
agree  to  undertake  the  work  by  advancing  Twenty  pounds  each 
at  the  Interest  of  4  per  cent.  If  the  said  sum  shall  not  prove 
sufficient  they  engage  to  raise  the  remainder.  Mr.  James  Stan¬ 
ford  to  be  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  Westcott,  Secretary,  and  with 
Messrs.  Everest  and  Woodhams  form  a  Committee.” 

So  a  chapel  was  built  and  opened  for  Divine  worship, 
August  29th,  1834.  The  cost  of  the  building  and  land  was  £225. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  chapel  September  13th,  1835, 
and  a  letter,  (here  abridged),  agreed  on. 

“To  the  Church  of  Christ  of  the  Particular  Baptist 
denomination  at  Dormans  Land. 

Dear  Christian  Brethren,  . 

We  the  undersigned  residing  so  far  from  you 
and  in  Gods  Providence  having  a  place  of  worship  erected  near  j 
to  us  where  the  Ministry  of  the  word  is  regularly  and  faithfully  ! 
dispensed  with  a  view  of  joining  ourselves  into  a  Church  ...  j 
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with  perfect  harmony  and  Christian  feeling  we  request  you  to 
pve  us  an  honourable  testimony  to  our  withdrawing.  .  .  . 

Yours  in  gospel  bonds  signed  by  James  Illman,  Henry 
Payne,  Wm.  Stripp,  Driver  Rushbridge,  Thomas  and  Eliz. 
Lucken,  Richard  and  D.  Carpenter,  Sarah  Illman,  T.  Arnold, 
E.  and  M.  Russell,  F.  Francis,  John  Westcott.” 

On  November  6th,  a  gracious,  but  carefully  worded,  reply 
was  sent  by  the  Dormans  Land  Church  signed  by  Geo.  Chapman 
(Pastor),  Jas.  Stanford  and  Obed  Woodhams,  Deacons. 

At  a  meeting.  Sabbath  evening  November  22nd,  at  5.30, 
the  letter  was  read,  also  “  the  declaration  of  the  faith  and  practice 
of  the  baptised  Church  of  Christ  meeting  at  Outwood,  in  the 
parish  of  Burstow,  Surrey,  made  on  Lord’s  day  the  22nd 
November,  1835 — the  day  of  their  constitution  as  Church  of 
Christ.” 

After  a  preliminary  sentence  the  declaration  is  made  under 
ten  heads,  briefly  thus  : 

1.  We  believe  there  is  but  one  only  living  and  true  God. 

2.  The  Scriptures  are  the  revealed  Will  of  God. 

3.  God  made  man  upright  but  Adam  fell. 

4.  God  did  elect  and  predestinate  a  certain  number  of  persons 
in  Christ  to  eternal  salvation. 

5.  Christ  was  set  up  from  everlasting  on  the  heads  of  Gods 
elect  people. 

6.  Christ  took  the  nature  of  his  people  and  was  obedient 
unto  death. 

7.  All  whom  God  hath  accepted  shall  be  called  and  sanctified. 

8.  Christ  will  ever  have  a  Church  on  earth  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  Gods  people  to  unite  and  walk  in  his  commandments. 

9.  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die. 

10.  We  believe  there  will  be  a  Resurrection  both  of  the  just 
and  unjust  and  that  God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness. 

Then  follows  .  .  .  The  Solemn  Agreement  entered  into  by 
all  who  join  this  Church. 

1.  We  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  walk  in  holiness  and  brotherly 
love,  pleasing  to  God,  comfortable  to  ourselves,  and  lively  to 
the  rest  of  the  Lords  people. 

2.  To  make  conscience  of  praying  for  each  other.  To  bear 
and  forbear. 

3.  To  strive  together  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
Saints. 

4.  To  support  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  Minister 
and  Deacons. 

5.  That  the  Lord  will  help  us  to  press  forward  in  such 
separation  from  the  world  as  we  are  called  to. 
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Finally  Hebrews  xiii.  20-21. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  fourteen  “  admitted  at  formation,” 
and  a  number  admitted  in  the  years  following. 

The  church  was  formed  and  “  the  pastor  addressed  the 
members  from  John  xiii.  34.  The  hopeful  spectators  from  Gen, 
>ociv.  31,  and  the  congregation  at  large  from  Exodus  xxxii.  26.” 

On  January  3rd,  1836,  a  Church  Meeting  was  held.  Alas! 
the  serpent  had  got  into  this  new  little  Eden  :  “  it  was  reported  and  | 

proved  that  Brother  X - was  on  December  26th  seen  very  I 

much  intoxicated;  causing  scandal  and  reproach.  In  May  the  | 
applications  of  two  women  candidates  were  deferred;  one  on  ■ 
the  ground  of  differences  between  her  and  her  husband,  and  the  [ 
other  ■'  strong  objection  on  account  of  frequent  intoxication.”  j 

In  those  days  when  beer  was  thought  to  be  a  necessity,  j 
drunkenness  was  a  sadly  common  cause  of  trouble  in  many  a 

church.  Here  Brother  X - after  admonition,  exclusion, 

and  reform,  fell  again  and  again,  “  the  unlovely  spirit  he 
manifests  ”  also  causing  concern  and  trouble  for  some  years, 
until  he  was  eventually  dismissed.  Other  cases  occurred — one  I 

a  Deacon,  another  “  at  the  Bell  Inn,  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  | 
conversing  and  betting  with  the  worldly  company  there,”  causing 
public  reproach  by  outsiders  and  sorrow  to  the  little  Church — 
anxious  to  use  discipline  rightly,  yet  patiently  and  lovingly,  as 
the  minutes  show,  to  lead  the  transgres.sors  to  repentance  and 
a  better  mind,  and  to  restored  communion. 

January  3rd,  1836.  “  It  was  agreed  to  commemorate  the  ' 

death  of  Christ  according  to  his  instruction  and  command  for 
the  first  time  in  this  Chapel  on  Lords  day,  January  31,  1836, 
and  as  no  ordained  Baptist  Minister  in  the  neighbourhood  could 
be  obtained  they  unanimously  requested  brother  Westcott  to 
preside,  who,  although  not  ordained  as  Pastor  yet  considering 
their  peculiar  situation  they  hoped  would  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
reason  for  their  departing  from  the  order  usually  observed  by 
the  Churches  of  their  Denomination.” 

The  good  man  was  duly  ordained  nearly  ten  years  after, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Minute  book  and  this  bill : 

“  The  Anniversary  of  Outwood  Chapel  will  be  held  by 
Divine  permission  on  Wednesday,  11th  June,  1845,  on  whidi 
occasion  Mr.  J.  Westcott,  the  minister,  will  be  publicly  ordained 
to  the  Pastorate  of  the  Church  in  that  place  by  the  Revd.  J.  Smith 
of  New  Park  Street  and  the  Revd.  J.  Cox  of  Woolwich. 

July  31st,  1836. 

“  The  baptistery  being  completed ;  on  Lord’s  Day  afternoon 
in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  and  attentive  assembly,  the  accepted 
candidates  were  baptized,  viz. : — E.  and  L.  Leigh,  Mrs.  King, 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  and  these  the  same  day  together  with 
Mrs.  Tanner  who  had  been  baptized  several  years  ago  by  a 
‘  General  Baptist,’  were  received  into  the  Church  by  giving 
to  each  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  they  having  previously 
signified  their  approval  of  the  Church’s  declaration  of  faith 
and  doctrine.” 

Next  September  “  Mr.  Sargeant  who  had  been  many  years 
a  member  of  the  General  Baptist  Society  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Particular  Baptist  Church  at  Outwood.”  He 
gave  an  account  of  his  change  respecting  doctrinal  truths, 
and  his  entire  dependence  on  the  finished  work  of  the  Saviour. 

The  Minute  Book  records  life  and  progress,  also  frequent 
candidates  for  baptism,  and  the  careful  consideration  of  each 
case  as  they  came  personally  before  the  Church. 

October  8th,  1837.  “  NOTE.  Mr.  Nicholls  of  Godstone  had 

the  use  of  the  Chapel;  preached  in  the  morning  and  then 
baptized  five  of  his  flock.”  In  the  May  following,  he  baptized 
eight  more.  Chapel  crowded. 

Mr.  Nicholls  was  minister  of  Pains  Hill  Chapel,  south  of 
Limpsfield  Common,  one  of  several  built  by  a  Society  for  taking 
the  Gospel  to  the  dark  parts  of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  He  exercised 
a  remarkable  ministry  there  for  some  years  :  the  chapel  being 
filled;  many  driving  from  a  distance.  His  health  failed  and 
he  died,  and  his  grave  is  in  Dormans  Land  Chapel  ground. 

1837.  Agreed  to  pave  a  path  from  the  gate  to  the  chapel 
porch.  Also  to  plant  spruce  firs  on  the  Chapel  ground. 

October  6th.  “  Members  present  at  a  church  meeting  who 
neglect  to  express  their  thoughts  at  the  meeting  shall  not  dissent 
afterwards  in  private.  Members  absent  from  the  Lords  Table 
two  months  in  succession  shall  account  for  their  absence.” 

May  3rd,  1840.  A  conversation  was  held  on  the  subject  of 
instrumental  music  in  divine  worship,  also  as  to  regulations  for 
Burial  Ground  and  additional  stabling. 

September  17th.  Two  members  of  the  Independent  Chapel 
at  Reigate  applied  for  baptism. 

In  1846  the  question  of  putting  the  premises  in  Trust  was 
decided. 

February  21st.  “  Sister  S - of  Copthorne,  having  expressed 

a  desire  that  her  infant  should  be  by  the  minister  publicly 
presented  to  the  Lord  by  prayer,  it  was  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Church  and  after  considerable  consultation 
it  was  put  to  the  vote,  twelve  against  seventeen  in  favour,  several 
neutral.” 

Samuel  Westcott,  the  minster’s  son,  became  a  member.  He 
afterwards  took  over  his  father’s  academy  near  Lingfield,  and 
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in  1860  moved  it  to  the  “  Eagle  House,”  Mitchan.  He  joined  the 
Brethren  and  after  a  long  godly  life,  died  in  Yorkshire. 

May  30,  1847.  “  Miss  Hale  of  Shepherds  was  proposed  and 
on  June  6  unanimously  accepted  and  baptized.”  (A  happy 
reminiscence  of  her  parents’  hospitality  to  the  old  General 
Baptist  Cause  in  its  last  years). 

Many  entries  refer  to  efforts  to  reduce  the  Chapel  debt  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Stanford  and  others’  kind  help.  The  last  entry  in 
this  Minute  book  is  October  1847,  when  seven  candidates  were 
baptized  and  received  “  making  24  during  the  year.” 

The  entries  throughout  are  carefully  and  regularly  kept 
in  the  beautiful  handwriting  of  Rev.  John  Westcott.  A  truly 
gracious  spirit  pervaded  the  conduct  of  the  Church  meetings, 
and  reveals  the  desire  of  those  believers  to  “  maintain  the 
honour  of  His  name,”  and  help  others  on  the  way  to  heaven. 
Its  members  and  adherents  included  not  only  those  of 
humble  class  but  some  of  local  importance,  also  residents  of 
the  ancient  moated  mansions  of  Burstow  Lodge  and  Smallfields 
Place. 

In  December  1847  is  an  entry  as  to  contemplated 
enlargement  of  the  chapel. 

From  the  formation  of  the  Church  in  1834,  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  members  have  been  admitted,  and  at  this  time  it  numbers 
one  hundred,  of  which  twenty-nine  have  been  received  during 
the  present  year,  and  such  is  the  general  attendance  that  the 
congregation  has  not  seat  room  and  the  place  is  most  uncomfort¬ 
ably  crowded.  At  a  meeting  held  24th  November,  it  was  proposed 
to  double  the  size  by  removing  and  rebuilding  the  north  wall, 
and  to  meet  the  expense  by  (1)  An  appeal  to  the  Church  for 
promised  contribution.  (2)  To  the  congregation.  (3)  To 
Christian  friends  in  neighbouring  places. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  about  100  promises,  two  of  £5,  seven 
of  £2  or  £3,  nigh  twenty  of  £1,  the  remainder  10s.  downward 
to  “Dame  Bashfords  ”  Is.  and  one  humble  sixpence.  A  few 
outside  friends  also  contributed,  and  several  gifts,  such  as 
“  six  loads  of  stone,”  cartage  &c.,  helped  the  good  cause. 
The  account  of  “  Expense  in  Enlarging  Chapel  ”  is  a  striking 
contrast  to  present-day  building  prices. 

The  cost  of  Outwood  Chapel  was : — 

The  part  erected  in  1835  ...  ...  ...  £225 

Vestry  and  Cottage  added  1836  .  £125 

Chapel  enlarged  in  1848  .  £145 

The  original  entrance  at  the  east  end  was  built  up  and  a 
new  one  made  on  the  south  side,  the  pulpit  removed  to  north 
end.  When  later  the  congregation  declined,  the  north  end  was 
screened  off,  and  now  forms  a  schoolroom. 
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In  the  midst  of  so  much  success  and  an  earnest  effort  for 
its  continuance  just  completed,  a  sad  event  was  at  hand,  which 
the  contemporary  chronicler  thus  narrates. 

“  As  in  nature  the  finest  day  does  not  always  last,  but  is 
often  the  precursor  of  storms,  so  was  it  in  the  history  of  this 
little  church.  It  pleased  the  wise  Disposer  of  all  events  to  remove 
from  them  their  evangelical  and  much-loved  Pastor,  who 
preached  but  once  in  his  enlarged  sanctuary;  and  thus  the  little 
flock  were  left,  not  only  to  mourn  their  loss,  but  to  struggle 
without  a  pastor’s  counsel  and  a  pastor’s  aid,  in  the  midst  of 
difficulty,  and  with  a  debt  just  incurred.  Since  his  decease  the 
church  have  done  their  utmost;  being  but  a  poor  people,  have 
only  been  able  to  reduce  their  debt  about  £58 :  that  is,  after 
paying  unavoidable  expenses  in  the  conveyance  of  supplies  from 
London,  &c.,  &c.” 

John  Westcott’s  death,  October  7th  1848,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two  years,  was  a  serious  loss.  “  Supplies  from  London,  &c.,” 
were  not  easy  to  get  at  such  a  remote  place  and  the  stipend  of 
a  Pastor  impossible.  In  1849,  Joseph  Hatton  came  under  an 
engagement  to  supply  for  three  months.  He  was  a  young  man, 
son  of  the  minister  of  Temple  Street  Chapel,  Wolverhampton, 
attached  to  the  “  Gospel  Standard  ”  School  of  Strict  Baptists. 
The  three  months  ended  with  variance  and  no  further  invitation, 
and  he,  with  about  fifty  of  the  church,  and  some  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  commenced  services  in  a  bam  that  was  lent,  and  attracted 
a  considerable  following  of  outsiders.  In  1851  a  chapel  was 
built  at  Smallfields  where,  until  his  death  in  1884,  he  carried 
on  a  successful  ministry. 

With  lessened  numbers  and  means,  the  little  cause  passed 
through  twelve  years  of  patient  continuance  with  the  help  of 
lay  preachers  and  some  friends  from  Dormans  Land  and  Redhill. 

The  Minute  Book  of  this  period  is  lost.  In  1863  Mr. 
Thomas  Green,  of  a  Kentish  yeoman  family,  who  had  held  lay 
pastorates  at  Turners  Hill,  &c.,  came  to  reside  at  Outwood  in 
business,  and  at  a  Church  Meeting  October  4th  1863  was  invited 
to  supply  the  pulpit  for  three  months.  He  was  transferred  from 
Forest  Row  church  and  at  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Outwood, 
January  13th  1864,  became  the  pastor  and  filled  that  office  faith¬ 
fully  and  diligently  till  his  death  on  November  18th,  1910. 

The  Minute  Book  records  eighty  Sunday  scholars  in  1864. 
After  September  1864,  there  are  no  entries  except  one  in  1900, 
when  at  the  Annual  Church  Meeting  thirteen  were  present. 

A  register  of  members,  imperfectly  kept,  gives  the  names 
from  1835  till  1919. 

There  were  periods  of  encouragement  and  success  during 
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Mr.  Green’s  ministry.  At  one  time  the  week-ending  prayer 
meetings  held  at  farm-houses  attracted  large  numbers  and  were 
thought  worthy  of  mention  in  a  leading  religious  paper. 

Amidst  the  difficulties  of  present-day  rural  causes,  with  the 
help  of  lay  preachers  and  the  gracious  perseverance  of  some 
earnest  adherents,  the  light  is  kept  burning  and  the  holy  fire 
still  maintained. 

The  grave  yard  surrounding  the  chapel,  skirted  by  the 
beautiful  common,  has  been  in  use  for  near  ninety  years  and  its 
tomb  stones  and  wooden  grave  rails — the  latter  much  decayed, 
record  the  names  of  the  departed,  young  and  old;  some  with 
pathetic  verse  or  incident.  The  graves  of  its  ministers  and  their 
kindred  are  on  the  east  side.  The  headstone  of  one  of  the  former 
reads :  “  In  memory  of  the  Revd.  John  Westcott,  Minister  of 

this  Chapel  for  thirteen  years,  who  after  a  course  of  eminent 
usefulness  departed  this  life  Octr.  7,  1848  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

Also  Hannah  (his  wife)  Jan.  27,  1892  aged  86  years.” 

Inside  the  Chapel  is  a  tablet  to  Revd.  T.  Green. 

T.  R.  HOOPER. 


A  Modern  Estimate  of  Calvinism 

IT  is  impossible  to  read  Calvin’s  Institutes  of  the  Christian 
Religion  without  acquiring  a  deep  admiration  for  the  author. 
There  is  a  majestic  quality  about  this  massive  work  which  wins 
approval  even  where  it  does  not  carry  conviction.  In  its  primary- 
form  the  work  was  comparatively  small  in  bulk — 514  octavo 
pages  containing  six  chapters  dealing  briefly  with  the  themes  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed — but  Calvin  continued  to  expand,  elaborate 
and  reconstruct  his  work  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 
The  argument  reveals  a  rich  mind,  almost  as  familiar  with 
Patristic  as  with  Biblical  writers,  moving  with  certainty  among 
the  ultimate  problems  of  religion.  It  is  the  work  of  a  logician, 
an  intellectualist,  although  there  are  not  wanting  illustrations 
which  suggest  that  now  and  then  Calvin’s  heart  “  escaped  from 
the  control  of  his  head.”  The  systematic  theologian  occasionally 
gave  place  to  the  preacher,  concerned  less  with  consistency  than 
with  the  earnest  appeal  of  Divine  truth.  Calvin  reared  a  noble 
edifice  of  thought ;  the  dominating  unity  of  his  theology  was 
projected,  so  to  speak,  into  his  presentation  of  it,  and  the  result 
is  a  marvel  of  system  and  order. 
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Probably  no  modern  survey  of  theological  truth  has  exer¬ 
cised  so  powerful  an  influence.  Whether  men  have  accepted  or 
rejected  the  Calvinistic  position  they  have  done  it  with 
enthusiasm.  Historians  have  not  been  stinting  in  their  praise  of 
Calvin’s  influence.  Morley  declared  “  to  omit  Calvin  from  the 
forces  of  Western  evolution  is  to  read  history  with  one  eye  shut.” 
Mark  Pattison  went  even  further,  “  Calvinism  saved  Europe.” 
Enthusiastic  eulogies  of  the  system  have  in  recent  times  been 
given  by  Hastie  {Theology  of  the  Reformed  Church')  and 
especially  Kuyper  {Calvinism) — this  latter  a  fascinating  book 
which  relates  Calvinism  to  religion,  politics,  science  and  art, 
and  ventures  a  prophecy  on  “  Calvinism  and  the  future.”  There 
is  ground  for  Froude’s  question  :  “  How  came  it  to  pass,  if 
Calvinism  is  the  hard  and  unreasoning  creed  which  modem 
enlightenment  declares  it  to  be,  it  has  possessed  such  singular 
attraction  in  times  past  for  some  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever 
lived  ?  ”  Whatever  be  our  verdict  upon  Calvinism  in  relation 
to  the  theological  approach  of  to-day,  we  cannot  withhold  our 
tribute  of  praise  for  its  effect  in  strong  and  virile  Christianity 
when  strength  and  virility  were  so  greatly  needed  in  Europe. 

The  most  ardent  Calvinist  would  not  claim  for  Calvin  great 
originality  of  view.  It  would  be  possible  to  trace  his  ideas  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  great  (Ecumenical 
Councils  of  the  Church,  to  find  his  conception  of  the  Evangelical 
doctrines  in  the  common  heritage  of  Protestantism,  while  Calvin 
himself  was  careful  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Augustine 
on  the  idea  of  predestination  (^although  he  went  beyond  the 
African  bishop  in  his  presentation  of  the  doctrine).  His  great¬ 
ness,  as  Orr  points  out,  lay  in  the  unity  of  view  which  he 
imparted  to  these  doctrines,  “  moulding  them  into  a  logically 
articulated  system  under  the  guidance  of  the  determining  idea 
of  God’s  sovereignty.”  The  strength  of  Calvin’s  presentation  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  historically  it  has  undergone  considerable 
modification  without  sacrificing  its  essential  principle.  It  is 
easier  to  seize  upon  isolated  aspects  of  the  system  and  criticise 
them  than  to  understand  the  real  genius  of  Calvin’s  position,  and 
a  certain  sympathy  with  his  experience  (as  with  Augustine’s) 
is  necessary  before  we  can  rightly  understand  his  doctrines. 
There  is  so  much  that  rings  true  to  Christian  experience  of  to¬ 
day,  and  yet,  as  we  shall  see,  the  position  in  which  Calvin 
ultimately  found  himself  is  not  satisfactory  to  those  whose 
Christian  belief  is  founded  on  the  sublime  principle  that  God  is 
Love.  Beginning  with  Calvin’s  fundamental  conception  of  God 
as  Will,  we  shall  illustrate  his  application  of  this  principle  in 
typical  doctrines,  and  enquire  whether  such  an  approach  is 
adequate  for  to-day. 
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A  preliminary  point  may  be  mentioned  as  interesting  to 
Baptist  readers,  viz,  Calvin’s  idea  of  the  Sacraments  and 
especially  Baptism.  The  Sacraments  are  “  outward  signs  by 

I  which  the  Lord  seals  in  our  consciences  the  promises  of  His  good 

will  towards  us,  to  support  the  weakness  of  our  faith,  or  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  His  grace  towards  us,  with  a  reciprocal  attestation  of  our 
piety  towards  Him.”  The  office  of  the  Sacrament  is  the  same 
as  the  Word  of  God :  both  offer  Christ  and  His  heavenly  grace 
to  us,  but  they  confer  no  benefit  without  the  medium  of  faith. 
Without  the  accompaniment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  can  produce 
no  effect  on  the  recipient,  and,  characteristically,  Calvin  declares 
that  they  produce  an  effect  only  in  the  elect.  Baptism  is  a  sign 
of  initiation  by  which  we  are  admitted  into  the  society  of  the 
Church,  in  order  that,  being  incorporated  into  Christ,  we  may 
be  numbered  among  the  children  of  God.  Faith  derives  three 
benefits  from  Baptism : — the  assurance  of  cancelled  sin,  the 
experience  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection 
power,  and  the  assurance  of  such  unity  with  Christ  that  we  are 
partakers  of  all  His  benefits.  The  unworthiness  of  the  minister 
does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  baptism;  we  are  baptised  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  not  in  any  human  name  ...  a  point 
Calvin  had  to' uphold  against  the  Anabaptists  as  Augustine  had 
previously  upheld  it  against  the  Donatists.  As  we  should  expect 
from  a  man  of  his  great  scholarship,  Calvin  recognised  the  force 
of  the  philological  and  historical  arguments  for  immersion,  but 
regarded  pouring  and  sprinkling  as  equally  valid,  and  left  it  a 
matter  of  liberty  according  to  habit  and  custom.  His  loyalty 
to  what  he  regarded  as  Church  practice  impelled  him  to  accept 
infancy  as  the  proper  period  for  the  administration  of  baptism. 
Paedobaptism,  he  held,  conferred  a  double  benefit :  it  ratified  to 
pious  parents  the  promise  of  Christ’s  mercy  to  their  children, 
and  engrafted  them  into  the  body  of  the  Church,  acting  after¬ 
wards  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  them  to  be  true  to  their  vows. 
It  is  clear  that  Calvin  was  in  difficulties  on  this  point.  On  his 
own  view  of  the  Sacraments,  they  demanded  faith  as  their 
essential  medium  :  he  went  boldly  to  the  logical  conclusion  that 
elect  infants  must  in  some  way  possess  faith  :  exactly  how,  like 
Luther,  he  had  to  confess  that  he  did  not  know.  All  of  which 
indicates  how  Calvin  was  both  near  to  and  far  from  that  position 
which  is  central  in  Baptist  teaching.  Both  Calvin  and  Baptists 
agree  that  faith  is  necessary  in  the  ordinance  of  Baptists  :  Bap¬ 
tists  say,  “  obviously,  infants  have  not  this  necessary  faith,  there¬ 
fore  postpone  Baptism  until  it  can  properly  be  believers’  baptism, 
and  have  real  validity  ” ;  Calvin  said,  “  infants  must  have  this 
faith,  but  I  do  not  understand  how.”  His  refuge  is  revealed  in 
the  sentence  “  if  we  cannot  comprehend  this,  yet  let  us  recollect 
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how  glorious  are  all  the  works  of  God  and  how  secret  is  His 
counsel.” 

The  central  idea  of  Calvinism  is  its  conception  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  sovereignty  of  God.  As  Hastie  says,  the  theology  of  the 
Reformed  Church  is  characterised  by  the  resoluteness  with  which 
it  carries  back  religious  faith  to  its  ultimate  basis  in  God,  and  by 
the  directness  with  which  it  connects  the  idea  of  God  with  every 
relation  and  activity  of  human  life.  The  world  is  the  out- 
carrying  in  time  of  one  Divine  plan,  conceived  in  the  eternal 
reason  of  the  Godhead,  and  realised  by  creative  power,  wisdom 
and  love.  All  things  live,  move  and  have  their  being  in  God. 
The  chief  end  of  God  is  the  manifestation  in  time  of  His  eternal 
plan,  the  manifestation  of  His  glory  in  all  spheres  of  creation. 
This  is  a  very  majestic  view  which  includes  all  life,  science,  art 
and  political  progress,  as  well  as  religion,  in  the  workings  of 
God’s  will.  It  is  essentially  theistic  and  spiritual,  as  all  is  traced 
back  to  God  at  once  transcendent  and  immanent :  and  it  leads  to 
an  optimism,  for  all  that  happens  is  to  be  conceived  as  an 
expression  of  God’s  glory.  So  much  may  readily  be  conceded  in 
regard  to  Calvinism.  It  is  when  Calvin  proceeded  to  apply  his 
central  principle  that  difficulties  arose,  and  of  these  we  select 
three  as  fundamental. 

1.  To  what  extent  can  we  say  Calvin  allowed  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  human  will?  This  point  has  been  a  matter  of  acute 
controversy,  and  its  importance  is  suggested  by  the  attention 
which  Calvin  gave  to  it  in  the  Institutes.  His  view  has  often 
been  misunderstood.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Calvin  com¬ 
pletely  obliterated  the  notion  of  human  freedom.  In  one  of  the 
early  controversies  of  the  Reformed  Theology  Pighius  attacked 
Calvinism  on  the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  liberty 
of  man.  What  did  Calvin  really  teach?  The  soul  he  regarded 
as  possessing  two  faculties,  one  the  intellect,  which  enabled  it 
to  distinguish  between  objects  for  approval  or  disapproval;  the 
other  the  will,  which  enabled  it  to  choose  what  the  intellect  de¬ 
clared  to  be  good,  and  to  reject  what  was  declared  to  be  evil. 
In  the  primitive  state  before  the  Fall  man  possessed  freedom  of 
will :  there  was  soundness  of  mind  and  freedom  to  choose  the 
good.  But  Adam  fell,  and  his  depravation  was  communicated  by 
propagation.  In  this  fallen  state  the  intellect  is  so  clouded  by 
darkness  that  it  cannot  shine  forth  to  any  good  effect,  while  the 
will  is  so  enslaved  by  depraved  lusts  as  to  be  incapable  of  one 
righteous  desire.  Sin  therefore  has  not  destroyed  the  will,  but 
only  its  soundness.  When  man  in  his  state  of  corruption  sins, 
the  sin  is  not  forced  by  something  external  to  himself,  but  is 
rather  the  result  of  the  movement  of  his  own  passion.  The  only 
hope  lies  in  the  Grace  of  God  which  can  turn  the  will  from  evil 
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to  good.  Calvin’s  indebtedness  to  Augustine  is  very  marked  here, 
and  we  shall  probably  find  the  roots  of  his  doctrine  in  his  own 
experience  (as  revealed  in  his  preface  to  the  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms).  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  helpful  to 
remove  the  term  “  free  will  ”  from  the  discussion  altogether, 
and  in  the  many  difficulties  on  this  subject  there  is  no  doubt  that 
much  confusion  arises  from  the  varied  meanings  we  attach  to 
the  word  “  freedom.”  Calvin  held  that  the  exercise  of  any  will 
invariably  follows  its  disposition.  The  natural  man  sins  of 
necessity,  because  his  nature  is  what  it  is.  He  sins  voluntarily, 
because  his  action  is  the  exercise  of  his  will.  But  there  is  nothing 
here  of  arbitrary  and  unmotived  willing.  In  the  language  of 
modern  psychology  we  should  probably  speak  of  this  as  self- 
determination,  and  Calvin  held  that  the  self  can  never  rightly 
determine,  never  will  the  good,  without  the  aid  of  divine  grace. 
He  was  concerned  more  with  right  will  than  with  free  will. 
Right  will  is  the  result  of  divine  restoration  :  thus  restored,  it 
chooses  the  good.  As  Augustine  had  put  it,  the  human  will 
attains  freedom  by  grace.  It  is  clear  that  Calvin’s  main  purpose 
was  not  the  obliteration  of  freedom,  but  rather  the  filling  of 
the  notion  with  true  content. 

2.  A  difficulty  emerges  in  his  conception  of  the  Atonement. 
In  Christ  alone,  he  held,  we  must  seek  redemption.  Christ 
purchased  our  redemption,  abolished  sin  and  removed  the  enmity 
between  God  and  man.  This  He  effected  by  the  whole  course  of 
His  obedience,  extending  to  the  whole  course  of  His  life,  and 
not  to  the  Death  only.  Anselm  had  argued  that  the  Death  of 
Christ  must  be  regarded  as  a  meritorious  satisfaction  accepted  by 
God  as  a  substitute  for  punishment,  but  Calvin  went  far  beyond 
this  in  regarding  Christ’s  work  as  the  vicarious  endurance  of  the 
punishment  itself.  We  may  note  here  that  Calvin  anticipated 
an  important  modern  note  when  he  regarded  the  Death  as  part 
of  the  whole  obedience,  but  in  later  Calvinistic  theology  this 
point  was  not  always  retained.  There  was  a  tendency  to  separate 
the  death  from  the  life,  and  also  emphasise  the  substitutionar)- 
and  penal  aspects  of  the  Atonement.  Calvin  used  various  phrases 
to  express  his  view.  Christ  was  a  substitute,  was  offered  to 
God  as  a  propitiatory  victim,  bore  the  curse,  by  His  death  pur¬ 
chased  life,  and  so  on.  He  paid  our  ransom,  experiencing  all 
the  expressions  of  an  angry  and  avenging  God.  His  descent  to 
Hell  involved  a  literal  bearing  of  the  tortures  of  condemned  and 
ruined  men. 

More  recent  theology  has  moved  far  from  this  position, 
feeling  that  Calvin’s  view  fits  in  better  with  the  conception  of  an 
avenging  oriental  potentate  than  with  the  Heavenly  Father  of 
Whom  Jesus  spoke.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  critics 
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should  regard  this  idea  of  penal  and  vicarious  atonement  as  too 
external,  too  legalistic,  and  not  sufficiently  emphasising  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth  that  God  was  in  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption. 
But  there  is  a  further  difficulty,  viz.,  that  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  Calvin  allowed  for  universal  atonement.  It  is  true  that 
(perhaps  with  one  exception)  we  do  not  find  in  Calvin  any 
explicit  statement  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  effect  of  Christ’s 
Atonement,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  trend  of  his 
teaching  does  support  such  limitation.  Augustine  taught  that 
the  effect  of  the  Atonement  is  not  universal,  and  Calvin  con¬ 
tinually  quotes  him  with  approval.  Moreover,  Beza,  who  was 
Calvin’s  coadjutor  and  successor,  held  the  view  of  particular 
redemption,  and  this  view  came  to  prevail  in  the  stricter 
Calvinistic  circles.  It  would  appear  to  follow  from  his  doctrine 
of  election,  and  is  very  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  universalism 
of  the  appeal  of  Christ  which  has  always  been  one  of  the 
strongest  points  in  effective  evangelism.  This  point  really  leads 
us  to  a  further  important  difficulty : — 

3.  Calvin’s  theory  of  predestination.  His  view  in  many 
points  reminds  us  of  Augustine’s,  but  there  are  important 
differences.  For  Augustine  redemption  was  effected  through 
baptism;  for  Calvin  it  was  effected  through  the  agency  of  the 
Word  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  Augustine  held  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration,  but  believed  that  the  regenerate  might 
fall  away  and  be  lost :  Calvin  believed  that  the  spiritual  work  of 
regeneration  was  wrought  in  the  souls  of  the  elect  only,  who 
had  the  seed  of  perseverance  planted  in  them.  The  most 
important  divergence  from  Augustine,  however,  is  Calvin’s  double 
aspect  of  election.  God’s  justice  would  have  been  displayed  if 
He  had  condemned  the  entire  human  race — they  deserved  it — 
but  in  His  mercy  and  of  His  good  pleasure  God  resolved  to 
restore  a  number  to  a  state  of  righteousness  :  the  rest,  apparently, 
are  left  to  perish.  This  issues  in  a  final  dualism,  and,  according 
to  Hastie,  all  the  theologies  of  the  sixteenth  century  made  the 
process  of  the  world  and  the  consummation  of  human  histor}’ 
end  in  a  final  dualism  and  an  eternal  endless  Hell.  Perhaps  we 
can  see  a  reluctance  to  face  this  issue  in  the  fact  that  three  early 
national  creeds  (the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  John  Knox’s  Con¬ 
fession  of  1560,  and  the  revised  XXXIX  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England)  were  silent  on  the  doctrine  of  eternal  reprobation, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  Calvinism  generally  the  stress  has 
been  placed  on  election  to  salvation. 

This  difficulty  at  the  end  is  matched  by  one  at  the  beginning. 
Calvin  seems  to  separate  too  rigidly  between  the  eternal  decree 
of  God  and  its  expression  in  time.  Critics  have  not  been  slow 
to  seize  upon  this  point.  The  idea  of  God,  august  and  mighty, 
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moving  all  things  in  accord  with  an  immutable  decree,  hardly 
possesses  the  warmth  and  attractiveness  of  the  idea  which  Jesus 
so  genially  expounded.  Ritschl  is  prominent  among  those  who 
have  argued  that  Calvin’s  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  should 
be  replaced  by  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Fatherhood.  And  while 
the  supporters  of  Calvin  can  make  the  dialectic  point  that  God’s 
love  is  only  the  crown  and  consummation  of  His  sovereignty,  and 
is  not  in  any  way  abrogated  by  it,  yet  who  can  deny  that  there 
is  a  hardness  about  Calvinism  as  a  system  which  does  not  accord 
with  the  warmth  and  charm  of  the  Gospel?  Fairbairn  described 
Calvinism  as  Stoicism  baptised  into  Christianity,  but  renewed 
and  exalted  by  its  baptism.  We  can  be  grateful  for  its  strength 
and  fortitude,  its  fine  ethical  temper,  its  profound  scorn  of  vice, 
its  ideal  of  obedience  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will ;  and  yet 
with  all  this,  we  miss  something.  There  is  an  external,  almost 
mechanical,  conception  of  deep  truths — such  as  the  legalistic 
conception  of  the  Atonement,  while  the  final  dualism 
of  Calvin’s  system  can  never  be  satisfactory  even  to  a  God  who 
is  Will,  much  less  to  a  God  who  is  Love.  The  influence  of 
Calvin  has  performed,  and  will  still  perform,  a  great  service  to 
the  Church  in  deepening  her  thinking,  keeping  her  away  from 
those  shallow  -systems  to  which  an  easy-going  age  is  so  prone : 
in  keeping  her  face  to  face  with  the  stern  moral  issues  of  life : 
in  building  up  her  conception  of  life  around  the  notion  of  God, 
transcendent  and  immanent;  yet  is  it  not  significant  that  when 
we  make  our  appeals  for  Christian  decision,  we  do  so  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  base  everything  on  a  real  power  of  response  to  a 
Love  which  is  deeper  than  the  measures  of  man’s  mind?  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  can  be  any  effective  evangelism  based 
on  the  idea  of  predestination  as  Calvin  conceived  it.  It  is  true 
that  Calvinists  have  been  always  in  the  vanguard  of  evangelical 
preaching,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  doctrine  of  predestina¬ 
tion  to  damnation,  if  held  at  all,  has  been  kept  in  the  background. 
We  need  not  fear  contradiction  when  we  say  that  not  by  the 
preaching  of  such  ideas  has  the  Church  won  her  way.  To-day 
the  trend  of  thought  appears  to  be  away  from  the  speculative  and 
the  transcendent,  and  towards  the  moral  and  spiritual  experience, 
and  the  high  values  to  which  that  experience  points.  The  facts 
of  sin  are  real  enough,  and,  thanks  to  the  revelation  in  Christ, 
the  fact  of  Divine  Love  is  equally  real.  It  is  the  purpose  of  all 
Christian  teaching  and  preaching  to  bring  these  two  facts  to¬ 
gether  ;  around  them  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  revolves :  but  we 
may  doubt  whether,  in  these  days,  an  emphasis  on  the  sovereign 
and  predestinating  will  of  God  (with  all  that  involves)  coherent 
and  intellectually  majestic  though  it  may  be,  will  really  be  found 
to  be  of  help.  We  turn  rather  to  the  New  Testament  idea  that 
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the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  everyone  that 
believeth  :  the  power  because  the  Love,  illimitable  and  boundless 
— something  within  the  attainment  of  all  who  seek  it  through 
Christ. 

F.  TOWNLEY  LORD. 


An  Experiment  in  Christian 
Education. 

During  the  past  eighteen  months  an  Association  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  busily  at  work  in  Yorkshire  on  Christian 
Education.  The  plan  of  campaign  has  been  as  follows ;  After 
the  subject  had  been  introduced  to  the  seven  District  Councils, 
entry  was  sought  to  the  Deacons’  Meeting  of  each  particular 
church.  The  aim  was  not  to  hold  large  general  meetings  but  to 
interest  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  church  and  to  win  their 
support.  The  Commission  is  in  hearty  agreement  with  the  dic¬ 
tum  that  “  No  church  can  rise  above  the  level  of  its  diaconate.” 
Already  it  can  be  reported  that  over  seventy  churches  have  been 
visited,  and  in  every  case,  the  visitor  was  received  with  con¬ 
spicuous  goodwill,  and  his  words  heard  with  evident  interest. 

The  point  of  view  the  Commission  has  tried  to  communicate 
is  that  Christian  Education  is  a  matter  for  the  whole  church 
and  not  simply  for  any  one  of  its  societies.  “  The  Church  a 
School  ”  might  very  well  have  been  the  slogan,  provided  only 
that  the  school  closely  approaches  the  New  Testament  picture  of 
our  Lord  with  His  disciples.  A  scheme  was  drawn  up  entitled 
A  Five-Point  Programme  of  Christian  Education  (Kingsgate 
Press  Id.),  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  state  the  function 
of  the  church  in  educational  terms,  and  to  set  forth  the  vital 
aims  of  every  Christian  society.  The  five-fold  scheme  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  deacons  (and  the  minister)  at  their  meeting  and 
it  was  suggested  that  they  recommend  to  their  church  the  holding 
of  an  Enquiry  into  the  whole  of  their  life  and  work 
in  every  society.  (In  no  case  would  a  post  mortem 
have  been  a  better  suggestion.)  The  old  tag  about  an 
unexamined  life  comes  to  mind  of  course,  and  it  is  unfortunately 
true  that  all  churches  would  do  well  to  review  their  activities  in 
the  light  of  those  aims  which  alone  entitle  a  society  to  be  called 
a  church.  It  is  astonishing  how  the  passage  of  time  blurs  aims 
which  once  were  clear-cut,  and  it  is  disquieting  to  .know  how 
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many  churches  are  chiefly  concerned  with  their  own  fabric, 
finance  and  future.  The  Five-Point  Programme  sets  five  ques¬ 
tions  for  each  church  to  answer  for  herself,  and  it  goes  on  also 
to  outline  ways  in  which  the  questions  might  be  answered. 

Nothing  can  be  attempted  here  beyond  a  brief  outline  of  this 
five- fold  programme. 

(1)  What  is  the  source  and  nature  of  our  own  individual 
constituency  ”  ?  or  “  Who  are  our  people  and  how  do  we  get 
them?  ” 

Investigation  has  already  revealed  to  many  churches  that  I 
most  of  their  scholars  (about  seventy-five  per  cent.)  are  not  the  I 
children  of  their  own  people  but  have  in  some  way  or  other  be-  j 
come  attached  to  the  place.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  | 
future  membership  will  not  come  from  the  present  one,  and  that  I 
unless  adequate  contact  is  made  with  the  church’s  immediate  | 
locality,  the  church  is  doomed  to  a  dwindling  membership.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  are  churches  with  new  Housing  Estates  at  their 
very  door's  who  have  utterly  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
They  are  waiting  for  people  to  drift  in  and  no  house-to-house 
visitation  has  been  arranged  for.  It  is  high  time  that  a  policy 
of  attraction  was  worked  out,  and  localities  were  shown  that 
churches  are  alive  to  their  Christian  duty.  Such  a  policy  would 
include  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  church  members  have  indeed 
“  been  with  Jesus  ”  and  caught  His  spirit.  There  would  be  Good 
Samaritan  work,  open-air  meetings,  visitation,  and  a  definite  i 
attempt  to  provide  young  people  with  forms  of  social  life  i 
healthier  and  more  constructive  than  they  might  find  elsewhere.  | 

The  first  question  then  has  reference  mainly  to  the  building  | 
of  the  constituency.  L 

(2)  The  second  question  is  “  What  is  our  church  doing  for  f 
Evangelism?”  The  endeavour  here  is  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  c 
church  to  the  opportunity  which  God  is  already  giving  her  within 
her  own  borders.  There  is  no  church  anywhere  without  young 
people  who  might  be  won  for  the  Kingdom. 

When  one  church  was  asked  if  it  would  call  itself  evan¬ 
gelistic,  the  reply  came  emphatically,  “  Certainly  we  should,  our 
minister  is  a  devoted  evangelist.”  When  it  was  replied,  “  Yes, 
but  is  anybody  else?”  it  was  evident  that  a  new  idea  had  been 
propounded.  Evangelism  is  too  often  delegated  to  a  few.  If 
evangelism  be  limited  to  public  witness  by  word,  then  no  doubt 
many  would  seek  to  disclaim  fitness.  But  if  the  word  be  broadly 
defined  to  mean  passion  for  conversions,  then  withdrawal  would 
not  be  easy,  nor  defensible.  Evangelism  should  be  co-operative, 
shared  by  members,  teachers,  parents,  and  ministers.  Witness 
by  word  is  necessary,  and  in  these  days  there  are  far  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  many  realise.  Religion  is  given  room  in  the  press 
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and  conversation  often  turns  in  the  same  direction.  There  may 
be  times  to  be  silent,  but  there  are  certainly  times  to  speak.  Then 
there  is  witness  by  life.  Tolstoy  was  not  converted  by  splendid  ' 
sermons  or  private  appeals  but  by  the  lives  of  Christian  peasants. 
Young  people  turn  from  moving  descriptions  of  the  power  of 
Christ  given  in  the  pulpit  to  the  actual  evidence  of  this  same 
power  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  minister  and  church 
member,  and  what  they  see  there  is  often  decisive.  There 
follows  also  evangelism  by  prayer,  a  duty  which  no  church  mem¬ 
ber  may  legitimately  avoid.  If  only  in  that  hurried  prayer  at 
the  beginning  of  a  service,  the  names  of  those  in  whose  lives  a 
work  of  grace  is  desired  were  privately  and  lovingly  repeated, 
services  would  be  more  powerfully  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Commission  has  aimed  therefore  at  the  production  of 
evangelists,  and  has  sought  to  lay  an  inescapable  duty  on  every 
church  member. 

(3)  The  third  question  is  “  What  teaching  is  our  church 
attempting  to  give?”  Immediately,  the  response  has  come,  we 
are  trying  to  give  instruction  in  the  Bible,  Missions,  Theology, 
Church  History,  Ethics,  and  various  other  subjects  also.  When 
however,  it  has  been  asked,  “  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  pro¬ 
gress?”  no  great  assurance  has  been  evident. 

Let  it  suffice  to  take  one  illustration  of  our  failure.  Is  it 
not  true  to  say  that  all  that  most  of  our  people  know  about  the 
book  of  Jonah  is  that  it  contains  the  story  of  a  marvellous  fish? 
There  is  little  or  no  appreciation  of  the  real  reason  for  the  book’s 
existence.  This  little  book  is  the  most  graphic  and  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  God’s  merciful  purpose  for  the  heathen  ever  penned. 
The  Commission,  in  pressing  for  more  and  better  Bible  teaching, 
does  not  desire  the  mere  impartation  of  miscellaneous  Biblical 
information,  such  as  the  measurements  of  the  Temple,  but  seeks 
to  secure  the  setting  forth  of  the  central  religious  message  of  each 
and  every  book  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  If  the  whole 
duty  of  the  teaching  function  of  the  church  is  to  be  at  all  ade¬ 
quately  discharged,  much  will  depend  on  the  minister  and  the 
Sunday  School  teacher.  To  this  end,  the  Commission  has  sought 
to  encourage  a  teaching  ministry  and  also  to  establish  training 
classes  for  teachers.  It  firmly  believes  on  recent  evidence  that 
congregations  will  welcome  sermons  in  which  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  heart  is  stimulated,  and  also  it  is  convinced,  again  from 
experience,  that  teachers  who  are  awake  to  the  value  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  their  task  will  readily  attend  training  classes.  Emphasis 
has  also  been  laid  on  the  need  for  particular  attention  to  the 
instruction  of  candidates  for  baptism  and  church  membership, 
and  to  the  further  training  of  those  who  have  already  joined  the 
church.  The  Commission  regards  conversion,  not  as  the  harvest. 
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but  as  the  rooting  of  the  seed  and  the  springing  up  of  the  first 
fresh  green  shoots.  Study  circles  have  been  pressed  for  also  as 
an  ideal  means  for  the  education  of  the  middle-aged.  These 
are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Commission  has  supplied 
answers  to  its  own  question.  Others  have  suggested  themselves 
to  different  churches,  but  the  church  itself  can  only  become  a 
school  as  ministers  and  teachers  play  their  parts  and  as  the 
educational  policy  is  framed  to  cover  the  whole  constituency. 

(4)  “What  service  is  our  church  asking  of  its  members?" 
This  fourth  question  naturally  arises  in  educational  thinking,  for 
education  should  influence  life  and  produce  activity.  It  has  been 
necessary  here  to  stress  the  scope  and  sphere  of  Christian  service 
and  to  point  out  that  the  church  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  1 
exhaustive  field.  For  many  years  now  a  favourite  topic  of 
Young  Men’s  Classes  has  been  “  Can  a  man  be  a  Christian  in  I 
business?  ”  and  the  suggestion  has  been  “  No.”  Imagine  it !  God 
and  His  Kingdom  may  only  have  the  odds  and  ends  of  time  and 
energy.  Does  not  this  mean  a  divided  life,  with  two  codes,  two 
sets  of  moral  principles,  two  loyalties?  Yet  we  have  called  our¬ 
selves  monotheists !  It  is  high  time  that  “  every  thought  were 
brought  into  subjection  to  Christ,”  that  we  cried  with  the 
Psalmist  “  unite  my  heart,”  and  that  all  departments  of  life  were 
regarded  as  opportunities  for  the  service  of  our  Master.  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  church  would  be  a  power-house  to  which 
workers  might  regularly  return  for  reinforcement,  and  a  base 
from  which  a  supply  of  creative  personalities  would  proceed  into  t 
the  world  to  battle  for  the  Kingdom.  While,  however,  Christian  ; 
service  should  be  as  wide  as  life  itself,  within  the  church  helpers  j 
are  needed.  Here  the  Commission  has  almost  invariably  been  F 
met  with  the  cry  “  The  labourers  are  few  and  volunteers  infre-  i 
quent.”  Investigation  shows,  however,  that  the  joke  against  the 
Army  authorities  might  equally  well  be  directed  against  the 
church.  We  also  are  adepts  in  putting  round  pegs  in  square 
holes  and  vice  versa.  The  result  is  that  the  church  has  a  wealth 
of  unused  capacity.  Instead  of  facing  everybody  with  a  choice  I 
of  one  of  a  few  stereotyped  jobs,  instead  of  counting  people  alto¬ 
gether  impossible  because  they  have  failed  in  one  particular  task, 
let  us  give  initiative  more  play  and  let  us  give  everyone  repeated 
chances.  Because  a  youth  has  not  been  a  success  as  a  Sunday 
School  teacher,  it  does  not  mean  that  he  would  not  do  excellently  j 
as  a  canvasser  of  advertisements  for  the  church  magazine.  The  I 
Commission  is  seriously  of  the  opinion  that  modern  young  people, 
if  only  they  are  rightly  handled,  will  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  as  servants  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 

(5)  Question  five  also  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  “  What 
fellowship  is  our  church  creating  and  enjoying?  ” 
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The  church  ought  surely  immediately  to  reveal  itself  as  a 
united  society,  yet  its  host  of  over-lapping  and  isolated  societies 
proves  the  contrary.  The  least  that  could  be  done  is  that  every 
society  should  define  its  own  aim  in  relation  both  to  the  church 
and  to  all  other  societies.  The  greatest  weakness  here,  however, 
is  the  lack  of  fellowship  between  church  and  school.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  sought  to  remedy  this  by  advocating  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  minister  and  the  school,  suggesting  with 
emphasis  that  the  minister  should  count  himself  called  equally 
to  the  school  as  to  the  church.  Also  it  has  recommended  that 
the  scholars  be  not  placed  in  remote  galleries  on  Sunday 
mornings  but  be  given  space  in  the  front  of  the  area  (a  region 
avoided  as  the  plague  by  adult  worshippers).  Again  the  relation 
between  school  and  church  may  be  deepened  if  church  members 
only  are  allowed  to  teach  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  school  and 
if  annually,  at  a  Communion  Service,  teachers  are  dedicated  to 
their  high  vocation. 

An  adequate  answer  can  only  be  given  to  this  question  con¬ 
cerning  fellowship  as  the  prayer-life  of  the  church  is  also  con¬ 
sidered.  Here  the  Commission  has  .  sought  to  enquire  into  the 
widespread  complaint  that  prayer  meetings  are  scantily  attended 
and  often  insufficiently  inspiring.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the 
trouble  often  begins  in  the  Sunday  School,  though  the  home  also 
must  share  the  responsibility.  Apart  from  the  question  of  the 
suitability  or  reality  of  many  of  the  prayers  offered  in  school,  it 
is  apparent  that  many  teachers  find  it  much  more  easy  to  speak 
on  morality  than  on  religion  and  also  to  treat  the  Bible  as  a 
collection  of  moral  stories  rather  than  as  the  greatest  religious 
book  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  teacher’s  true  task  is  not  to 
omit  or  minimize  moral  teaching,  but  to  show  that  the  roots  of 
morality  are  in  religion  and  that  power  for  the  accomplishment 
of  moral  ideals  comes  from  worship.  Conversion  should  be  the 
aim,  and  it  is  conversion  that  produces  character.  These  and 
other  matters  have  been  raised  by  the  Commission  respecting 
fellowship,  for  education  should  include  training  and  practice  in 
the  art  of  corporate  service,  thought  and  worship. 

To  return  now  to  the  method  of  the  Commission.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  every  church  that  an  enquiry  be  held  into  the 
whole  of  its  life  and  work.  The  precise  recommendation  was 
that  five  conferences  be  held  in  each  church,  one  on  each  of  the 
five  points  mentioned  above.  Conferences  may  easily  be 
criticised,  but  not  so  conferences  on  our  own  work,  by  our  own 
people,  and  in  our  own  place.  In  order  that  these  meetings  might 
yield  their  full  value,  it  was  also  suggested  that  each  church 
should  set  up  a  small  committee  of  its  own  to  make  preliminary 
investigations  and  so  provide  the  conferences  with  detailed  infor- 
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mation  of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Further  it  was  recommended 
that  church  members  should  be  presented  with  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet  “A  Five-Point  Programme  of  Christian  Education" 
in  order  that  they  also  might  come  to  the  conferences  having 
done  a  little  preliminary  thinking. 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  tabulate  results,  but  on  all  hands 
churches  are  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  enquiry  and  con¬ 
ferences.  One  large  church  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  enquiry  is  the  biggest  single  event  in  its  life  for  over  forty 
years. 

Since,  however,  the  whole  campaign  may  rightly  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  a  mission  to  ministers,  deacons,  teachers  and  all  church 
members,  time  alone  will  show  how  far  it  has  been  rightly- 
planned  and  properly  undertaken. 

J.  B.  MIDDLEBROOK. 

Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price’s  “Popular 
History  of  the  Baptist  Building  Fund.  ” 

The  Centenary  Volume:  1824-1924. 

Readers  of  The  Baptist  Quarterly  remember  with 
gratitude  the  series  of  articles  which  were  not  long  since 
contributed  to  its  pages  by  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price,  commemorating 
the  centenary  of  the  Baptist  Building  Fund.  They  revealed 
to  a  larger  public  than  before  that  the  Denomination  possesses 
a  writer  of  real  historic  ability — one  who  can  explore  regions 
but  little  known,  quite  romantic  in  their  interest,  and  deeply 
significant  in  their  value  and  influence.  And  now  these  articles 
may  be  had  in  permanent  and  attractive  form,  which  deserves 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  far  larger  circle  of  readers  than  the 
membership  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society.  It  is  “  popular," 
— and  it  is  fine ! 

Like  many  other  religious  societies  of  various  denominations, 
fruit  of  the  Evangelical  Revival,  the  Baptist  Building  Fund  had 
its  birthplace  in  “  The  King’s  Head  Poultry  ” ;  the  date  was  the 
10th  November,  1824;  and  the  name  at  the  first  was  “The 
London  Baptist  Building  Fund.”  Very  clearly  does  Mr.  Price 
trace  the  various  stages  through  which  the  Society  passed  in  the 
course  of  its  evolution.  In  particular  he  dwells  on  the  important 
change  that  was  introduced  in  1846  when  the  system  of  Grants 
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>  gave  place  to  the  far  more  beneficial  system  of  Loans,  repayable 
in  half-yearly  instalments,  free  of  interest.  That  has  saved  the 
Churches  concerned  not  less  than  £145,000!  This,  of  course, 
i  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  details  of  a  remarkable  history 
i  that  has  already  appeared  in  this  Magazine :  but  one  may 
rejoice  to  note  that  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Price’s  articles  in  this 
j  Magazine  created  a  demand  for  their  publication  in  book-form, 
j  The  response  to  that  demand  is  admirable,  and  the  Kingsgate 
I  Press  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  volume  worthy  of  the  subject 
:  and  of  the  Denomination.  The  type,  the  setting,  and  the  clarity 

of  the  arrangement  of  its  contents  and  statistics,  all  aid  in 
enhancing  the  sustained  interest  of  the  History.  It  appears  in 
two  very  slightly  differing  covers  : — one,  in  green  cloth,  at  the 
very  reasonable  price  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence;  the  other 
a  limited  Presentation  Edition,  morocco  grained,  gilt  top,  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence.  A  delightful  feature  is  the  inclusion 
of  eight  portraits  of  men  who  have  given  devoted  service  to 
the  Fund  during  the  past  eighty  years.  They  are — William 
Bowser,  who  is  credited  with  introducing  the  change  from  the 
grant  to  the  loan  system;  Dr.  Newman,  whose  contribution  of 
£1,000  gave  the  initial  impulse  to  the  change;  Alfred  T.  Bowser, 
Secretary,  1861-1885,  and  Treasurer,  1885-1890;  Samuel 
Watson,  Hon.  Solicitor,  1868-1920;  Joseph  B.  Mead,  Treasurer, 
1890-1897;  William  Payne,  Treasurer,  1897-1908;  W.  W. 
Parkinson,  Treasurer,  1908 — ;  H.  H.  Collier,  Secretary, 
1908 — ;  the  portrait  of  James  Benham,  Treasurer,  1864-1885, 
could  not  be  obtained.  But  these  eight  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many,  ministers  and  laymen,  who  with  equal  faithfulness  have 
devoted  sanctified  common-sense  and  fine  business  talent  on  the 
Committee  and  in  the  Secretariat  and  Treasurer.ship  (both 
Honorary)  of  the  B.B.F. 

Very  rightly  Mr.  Price  says,  “  the  Fund  is  really  misnamed 
a  Building  Fund  as  it  has  ceased  to  take  any  active  part  in  the 
stimulation  of  church  extension.  ...  As  now  worked  and 
organized,  it  is  a  most  successful  and  ably  managed  Loan  Fund, 
but  it  is  purely  a  Loan  Fund.”  May  he  live  to  see  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  larger  organisation  that  he  desires,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union;  and  may  he  live 
to  be  the  historian  of  its  early  enterprise!  This  present  book 
of  his  is  beyond  praise. 

SIDNEY  W.  BOWSER. 


For  the  Annual  Gathering  of  the  Baptist  Historical 
Society,  on  May  3rd,  members  and  friends  are  asked 
to  assemble  at  St.  George’s  Fountain,  Bristol  (frequent 
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trams  from  the  Centre  and  from  Old  Market  Street :  allow 
twenty  minutes).  The  party  will  be  under  the  guidance  of 
Rev.  S.  J.  Ford,  of  Hanham,  who  will  conduct  them  to  various 
places  of  interest  to  Baptists,  giving  brief  historical  sketches  of 
each,  e.g.,  Terrill’s  “Terraces”  and  Conham  House,  at  both 
of  which  Baptists  held  meetings  in  time  of  persecution,  and 
Conham  Ferry,  where  two  Baptist  ministers  lost  their  lives  in 
1683,  in  trying  to  avoid  capture  by  swimming.  The  tour  will 
conclude  at  Hanham  Old  Meeting  House  (originally  built  in 
1714  by  Andrew  Gifford)  with  tea  at  4.30  (tickets  9d.  each) 
and  an  hour’s  meeting  at  5.15,  after  which  those  present  can 
return  by  tram  to  Old  Market  Street. 

Mr.  Ford's  keen  interest  in  Baptist  History  and  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  of  it  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  World  ' 
View  of  Baptist  History,  which  he  has  prepared  in  view  of  the 
Bunyan  Tercentenary,  and  of  which  he  has  favoured  us  with 
a  copy.  It  consists  of  a  handsome  chart,  accompanied  by  brief 
explanatory  chapters,  in  which  are  made  apparent  to  the  eye 
the  course  of  Baptist  principles  in  Church  history  from  the 
primitive  age  onwards,  and  the  various  ramifications  of  the 
Baptists  in  the  modem  world.  It  testifies  to  considerable  | 
ingenuity  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  we  think 
that  ministers  or  other  leaders  of  Young  People’s  classes  might  i 
find  it  of  real  service.  The  diagram  with  its  incidental  } 
pictures  is  calculated  to  awaken  interest  in  the  subject  before¬ 
hand,  and  the  pleasant  effort  involved  in  tracing  out  the  various 
currents  of  Baptist  history  would  be  likely  to  assist  in  fixing 
the  facts  of  that  history  in  the  learners’  minds.  We  hope  that 
Mr.  Ford  may  be  rewarded  for  his  labour  by  seeing  it  become 
widely  useful. 

Though  ‘  printed  for  private  circulation,’  we  should  like 
to  draw  our  readers’  attention  to  Coming  of  Age :  the  Story 
of  twenty-one  years  of  the  London  Baptist  Property  Board, 
by  its  Hon.  Secretary  (Kingsgate  Press,  1928).  The  progress 
of  the  Board,  and  the  amount  of  valuable  work  achieved  by 
it  for  churches  of  our  Denomination  in  that  period,  are  really 
astonishing,  and  they  have  found  an  excellent  historian  in  Mr.  ) 
Price.  His  style  is  ideal  for  the  purpose :  at  once  simple  and  | 
clear,  crisp  and  easy,  direct  and  vigorous.  And  he  has  the  not 
too  common  quality  of  being  able  to  evince  the  inherent  interest 
of  his  subject,  and  of  relying  on  this  interest  to  make  its  own 
way  with  his  readers.  His  is  surely  a  rare  combination  of 
literary  gift  with  business  ability. 


Bunyan  the  Baptist. 

The  anonymous  “  true  friend  and  long  acquaintance  ”  of 
Bunyan  who  completed  the  narrative  of  the  immortal 
dreamer’s  life  from  the  point  at  which  he  himself  stopped,  by 
“  piecing  this  to  the  thread  too  soon  broke  off  ”  says  that  when 
Bunyan  was  converted  “  he  was  baptized  into  the  congregation  ” 
at  Bedford,  “  and  admitted  a  member  thereof.”  Charles  Doe, 
himself  a  Baptist  and  a  personal  friend,  who  edited  Bunyan’s 
works  immediately  after  his  death,  declares  that  he  joined  “  the 
dissenting  congregation  of  Christians  at  Bedford,  and  was  on 
confession  of  faith  baptized.”  George  Offer  tells  us  where  the 
baptism  took  place.  It  was  in  a  backwater  of  the  river  Ouse, 
near  Bedford  Bridge,  at  a  spot  then  called  (because  the  ordinance 
was  frequently  administered  there)  “  The  Ducking  Place  ” — and 
the  road  that  leads  to  it  is  still  -named  by  the  Corporation  of 
Bedford  “  Duck  Mill  Lane.”  There  is  no  known  record  of  the 
baptism  anywhere — a  good  reason  for  that  will  be  given  later  on 
—but  the  unbroken  tradition  is  that  the  administrator  was  John 
Gifford,  the  reputed  evangelist  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

The  unanimity  with  which  writers,  disinterested  and  various, 
on  Bunyan  call  him  a  Baptist  is  remarkable.  Thomas  Scott, 
Dr.  Stebbing,  Macaulay,  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Froude, 
J.  Richard  Green,  Dean  Stanley,  Robert  Philip  and  Dr. 
Stoughton — to  name  only  a  few — all,  in  varying  phrase,  testify 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  immersed  on  profession  of  his  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  never  seriously  called  in  ques¬ 
tion,  until  the  year  1885,  when  John  Bunyan :  His  Life,  Times 
and  Work,  by  Dr.  John  Brown  was  published.  It  was  not  that 
Dr.  Brown  denied  that  Bunyan  was  a  Baptist.  Indeed,  writing 
to  Dr.  Armitage  under  date.  May  1st,  1886,  he  declares,  “  Looking 
at  what  he  says  of  himself  {vide  my  Life  of  Bunyan,  page  238, 
line  6),  I  should  say  he  was  immersed,  though  there  is  no  record 
of  the  fact.”  (Armitage’s  History  of  the  Baptists,  p.  483.)  In  his 
John  Bunyan,  however.  Dr.  Brown  makes  three  extracts  from 
the  registers  of  the  parishes  of  Elstow,  and  of  St.  Cuthbert’s, 
Bedford,  which  are  as  follow  : 

“  Elstow :  Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  Bunion,  baptized, 
July  20th,  1650.” 

“  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  John  Bunyon,  was  bom,  14th 
day  of  April,  1654.” 
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St.  Cuthbert’s,  Bedford,  1672 :  Baptized  Joseph  Bunyan,  ye 
son  of  John  Bunyan,  Nov.  16th.” 

“  There  can  be  little  doubt  therefore,”  comments  Dr.  Brown, 
that  the  year  after  John  Bunyan  joined  the  Bedford  brother¬ 
hood,  his  second  daughter,  like  the  first,  was  baptized  at  Elstow 
Church.  The  third  case,  that  of  his  son  Joseph,  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  all,  for  this  child,  according  to  the  register,  was 
baptized  at  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church  after  Bunyan’s  twelve  years’ 
imprisonment  for  conscience  sake,  and  during  the  time  he  was 
conducting  the  controversy  on  open  communion  with  D’Anvers 
and  Paul'.  The  fact  is  curious,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that,  upon  the  question  of  baptism,  he  had  no 
very  strong  feeling  any  way.”  (Brown,  p.  238.) 

I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  (see  Baptist  Tunes,  August  4th, 
1927,  Dec.  29th,  1927,  Feb.  3rd,  1928)  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  Elstow  entries — of  the  baptism  of  the  one  child  in  1650, 
and  the  birth  of  the  other  in  1654— can  be  accounted  for  by  two 
well-defined  changes.  One  was  a  change  in  Bunyan’s  mind  on 
the  subject  of  christening,  and  the  other  a  change  in  the  law  of 
the  land  on  the  question  of  registration.  Bunyan  joined  Gifford’s 
church  in  .1653 ;  and  in  1654  by  one  of  the  Cromwellian  Acts  of 
Parliament,  he  was  entitled  to  register  the  birth  of  his  child  only 
— and  he  took  full  advantage  of  his  right.  With  regard  to  the 
third  entry,  it  is  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  in  Armitage’s 
History  of  the  Baptists  (pp.  493-506)  that  the  Joseph  Bunyan 
referred  to  was  not  the  son,  but  the  grandson  of  the  immortal 
dreamer — the  son  of  John  Bunyan,  Junr.,  who,  ironically  enough, 
appears  to  have  been  at  that  time,  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  did  not  join  his  father’s  church  until  five  years 
after  his  father’s  death.  The  doubt  therefore,  that  Dr.  Brown, 
by  the  foregoing  extracts  and  comment,  cast  on  the  universal 
belief  that  Bunyan  was  anything  but  a  Baptist  may  be  regarded 
as  blown  to  the  winds. 

Light  on  our  subject  may  be  obtained  by  examining  the 
character  of  the  Church  of  which  Bunyan  was  first  a  member  and 
afterwards  the  pastor.  The  earliest  congregation  of  Noncon¬ 
formists  known  to  have  gathered  in  Bedford  was  that  ministered 
to  by  Benjamin  Coke,  “  the  son  of  Bishop  Coke  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  who  came  out  of  Devonshire,  an  innovater.”  (Edwards, 
Gangrena,  p.  95.)  Now  Coke  was  undoubtedly  a  Baptist;  for, 
not  only  was  he  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  London  Confession 
of  Faith,  1646  (first  published  in  1644),  but  he  wrote  an  appendix 
to  it,  which  reveals  the  fact  that  he  was  also  a  “  close  communion  ” 
Baptist  (Art.  XX.  Appendix.  Hanserd  Knollys  Library,  vol. 
Confessions  of  Faith,  pp.  57-59).  His  congregation,  supposedly. 
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would  form  part  of  the  church  constituted  by  John  Gifford  in 
1650.  The  records  of  that  church  begin  only  with  the  year  1656, 
and  in  the  introduction  state  that  there  had  long  been  persons  in 
Bedford  and  neighbourhood,  who  had  “  by  purse  and  presence  ” 
sought  to  edify  one  another  according  to  the  New  Testament;  and 
who  were  “  enabled  of  God  to  adventure  farre  in  showing  their 
detestation  of  ye  bishops  and  their  superstitions.”  Further,  this 
introduction  declares  that  after  they  had  conferred  with  members 
of  other  societies  (most  likely  as  I  have  suggested,  that  gathered 
by  Coke  among  them)  they  formed  themselves  into  a  church  and 
chose  John  Gifford  “  for  their  minister  in  Jesus  Christ  to  be  their 
pastor  and  bishop.”  “  Now  the  principle,”  continues  the  intro¬ 
duction  “  upon  which  they  thus  entered  into  fellowship  one  with 
another,  and  upon  which  they  did  afterwards  receive  those  that 
were  added  to  their  body  and  fellowship  was  ffaith  in  Christ  and 
Holiness  in  life,  without  respect  to  this  or  that  circumstantiall 
things.”  The  fundamental  requisition  of  “  ffaith  in  Christ  and 
Holiness  in  life  ”  precluded  the  possibility  of  adding  any  “  to 
their  body  and  fellowship”  by  infant  baptism;  while  their  non¬ 
respect  to  opinion  “  in  circumstantiall  things  ”  seems  to  imply  that 
adult  baptism  was  not  made  a  condition  of  membership.  It  is 
rather  significant  too,  that  although  there  are  a  great  many  entries 
in  the  parish  registers  of  Bedford  relating  to  Gifford  and  his 
family — three  daughters  and  a  son  were  bom  to  him — and 
although  on  the  ejection  of  Theodore  Crowley  from  the  rectory 
of  St.  John’s,  Bedford  for  refusing  to  use  the  Directory,  the 
Corporation  appointed  Gifford  to  succeed  him  (which  appointment 
he  held  from  1653  till  his  death  in  1655,  his  church,  of  course, 
meeting  with  him  in  St.  John’s)  there  is  absolutely  no  vestige  of 
record  that  any  of  his  children  were  christened. 

The  famous  letter  which  Gifford  sent  to  the  church  from  his 
death  bed — and  which,  up  to  twenty  years  ago  at  least,  was  read 
annually  to  the  church  members — is  a  charge  which,  as  Armitage 
says,  “  none  but  a  Baptist  church  needed,  and  such  as  nbne  but 
a  Baptist  pastor  would  have  thought  of  giving  to  his  Church  ” 
(6.  517).  In  the  course  of  it  he  says,  “  concerning  separation 
from  the  Church  about  baptism,  laying  on  of  hands,  anointing 
with  oil,  psalms  or  any  externals  I  charge  every  one  of  you 
respectively,  as  you  will  give  an  account  of  it  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  shall  judge  both  quick  and  dead  at  his  coming  that 
none  of  you  be  found  guilty  of  this  great  evil.”  Now,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  named,  all  the  questions  concerning  which 
their  dying  minister  was  anxious,  and  on  which  his  personal 
influence  up  to  that  time  had  kept  them  together,  were  distinc¬ 
tively  Baptist  questions.  The  singing  of  psalms  in  public  worship 
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was  not  absolutely  so,  although  Baptist  Churches  eveiywhere 
were  agitated  and  greatly  divided  on  it.  The  church  at  Bedford 
was.  Indeed  it  was  not  till  seven  years  afterwards — in  1697— 
that  it  granted  “  Lybertie  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  in  the 
morning  of  the  Lord’s  day  as  well  as  in  the  Afternoon.”  The 
other  three  questions  however — baptism,  anointing  with  oil,  and 
the  laying  on  of  hands — were  questions  that,  at  that  time,  engaged 
Baptist  minds  only  (vide  Armitage,  pp.  517-521).  If  then,  the 
majority  of  those  in  the  membership  of  Gifford’s  church  were 
not  Baptists,  why  was  the  dying  pastor  so  anxious  concerning 
these  issues? 

The  church  which  Bunyan  joined  in  1653,  therefore,  was 
strongly  Antipedobaptist.  Dr.  Stoughton  calls  it  “  a  unique 
society.  .  .  .  The  Church  he  ”  (Gifford)  “  founded  was  neither 
exclusively  Baptist  nor  Pedobaptist :  members  of  both  kinds  were 
admitted  on  the  same  terms  .  .  .  Bunyan  was  a  Baptist.”  That 
correctly  describes  it  provided  that,  by  the  term  “  Pedobaptist,” 
Dr.  Stoughton  means  no  more  than  that  some  of  the  members  had 
been  received  into  fellowship  without  immersion;  but  if  he 
implies  by  the  term  that  infant  baptism  was  practised  in  the 
church  at  that  time,  then  the  description  is  incorrect;  for  it  was 
not  until  1691 — forty  years  after  the  Church  was  formed,  and 
three  years  after  Bunyan’s  death — that  the  practice  of  infant 
christening  was  introduced  there.  (Jukes’s  History  of  Bunyan 
Church,  p.  27.) 

The  Church  record  abundantly  shows  that,  on  the  question 
of  Baptism,  there  was  urgent  need  for  Gifford’s  dying  charge. 
Continually  it,  and  its  relation  to  communion,  kept  cropping  up; 
and  it  is  significant  to  note  that  twice  subsequently  the  church  at 
“  Bunyan  Meeting  ”  has  been  divided,  to  the  point  of  suffering 
secessions,  on  the  distinctive  denominational  principle.  In  these 
circumstances  it  can  easily  be  understood  why  John  Gifford, 
though  he  himself  baptized  Bunyan,  did  not  keep  a  record  of  the 
event  in  the  Church  book.  It  was  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity, 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  that  such  a  thing  should  not  ^ 
done.  Even  to  have  kept  two  separate  lists  of  members— 
immersed  and  not  immersed — would  have  drawn  a  line  directly 
through  the  church,  which  was  the  very  thing  they  desired  to 
avoid.  The  fact,  therefore,  on  which  Dr.  Brown  insists,  that 
“  there  is  no  record  of  the  fact  ”  of  Bunyan’s  immersion  is  clearly 
explained. 

I  have  said  that  the  unanimity  with  which  historians  call  hb 
a  Baptist  is  remarkable.  Yet  it  is  not  so  remarkable;  for  there 


is  something  in  the  make-up  of  Bunyan’s  genius  that  allies  his 
life  so  closely  with  Baptist  principles  that  it  has  not  escaped  the 
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eye  even  of  casual  observers.  Robert  Philip  with  all  his  un¬ 
friendliness  to  Baptists  sees  this  at  a  glance.  He  says ; 

“No  one  surely  can  regret  that  he  was  baptized  by  immer¬ 
sion.  That  was  just  the  mode  calculated  to  impress  him — prac¬ 
tised  as  it  usually  then  was  in  rivers.  He  felt  the  sublimity  of 
the  whole  scene  at  the  Ouse,  as  well  as  its  solemnity.  Gifford’s 
eye  may  have  realised  nothing  on  the  occasion  but  the  meaning  of 
the  ordinance,  but  Bunyan  saw  Jordan  in  the  lilied  Ouse,  and 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  holy  minister,  and  almost  the  Dove  in 
the  passing  birds ;  while  the  sun-struck  waters  flashed  around  and 
over  him,  as  if  the  Shekinah  had  descended  upon  them.  For  let  it 
not  be  thought  that  he  was  indifferent  about  his  baptism  because 
he  was  indignant  against  Strict  Baptists,  and  laid  more  stress  upon 
the  doctrine  it  taught  than  upon  its  symbolic  significancy.  He 
loved  immersion,  although  he  hated  the  close  communion  of  the 
Baptist  Churches.  ...  I  think  he  did  right  in  preferring  immer¬ 
sion  to  sprinkling  .  .  .  because  the  former  suited  his  tempera¬ 
ment  best,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  him  most  to  do,  and  thus  most  to 
think  of  and  feel  ’’  {Life  and  Times  of  Bunyan,  pp.  210,  211.) 

Several  passages  in  Bunyan's  writings  confirm  this  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  view  on  Baptism.  A  few,  perhaps,  will 
suffice.  Commenting  on  the  words — and  this  is  the  way  he 
quotes  them — “  Ye  shall  indeed  endure  the  baptism  (immersion 
in  suffering)  which  I  endure,”  he  remarks,  “  That  Scripture  ‘  Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me  ’  was  made  a  very  precious  word  unto 
me  when  I  thought  of  that  blessed  ordinance,  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  for  by  it  the  Lord  did  come  down  upon  my  conscience 
with  the  discovery  of  his  death  for  my  sins;  and  as  I  then  felt, 
plunged  me  in  the  virtue  of  the  same.”  On  that  Philip  makes 
this  comment :  “  There  seems  to  me  in  this  passage  an  intended 
use  of  terms  which  should  express  the  views  of  both  classes  in 
his  Church  on  the  mode  of  baptism.”  (Works  iii.  297).  Bunyan 
found  his  full  type  of  baptism,  however,  in  the  deluge.  He  says, 
"  The  Flood  was  a  type  of  three  things.  First,  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Church.  Second,  a  type  of  the  water-baptism  under  the  New 
Testament.  Third,  of  the  last  overthrow  of  the  world.”  {Ibid.) 
Again,  in  his  “  Exposition  of  the  First  Ten  Chapters  of  Genesis  ” 
he  remarks  “  That  was  the  time  then  that  God  had  appointed  to 
try  his  servant  Noah  by  the  w'aters  of  the  flood;  in  which  time 
he  was  so  effectually  crucified  to  the  things  of  this  world,  that  he 
was  as  if  he  was  never  more  to  enjoy  the  same.  Wherefore 
Peter  maketh  mention  of  this  estate  of  his ;  he  tells  us  it  was  ever 
like  unto  our  baptism;  wherein  we  profess  ourselves  dead  to  the 
world  and  alive  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  1  Peter  iii.  21.  {Ibid. 
297).  Again  in  his  “Reason  for  my  Practice”  he  says,  “I 
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believe  that  Christ  hath  ordained  but  two  (ordinances)  in  His 
Church,  namely,  water  baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  .  .  . 
they  being  to  us  representations  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  ” — both  of  them,  it  will  be  observed,  in  his  view,  equally 
so.  In  his  "  Divine  Problems  ”  also,  he  puts  the  two  ordinances 
on  an  equality  of  importance. 

Two  sacraments  I  do  believe  there  be, 

Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 

Both  mysteries  divine,  which  do  to  me 
By  God’s  appointment  benefit  afford. 

“  God  never  ordained  significative  ordinances,”  he  declares, 
“  such  as  baptism  and  the  lord’s  Supper  .  .  .  for  the  sake  of 
water  or  of  bread  and  wine ;  nor  yet  because  He  takes  any  delight 
that  we  are  dipped  in  water  or  eat  that  bread;  but  they  are 
ordained  to  minister  to  us,  by  the  aptness  of  the  elements  through 
our  sincere  partaking  of  them,  further  knowledge  of  the  death, 
burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  our  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  by  Him  to  newness  of  life.  Wherefore  he  that  eateth  and 
believeth  not,  and  he  that  is  baptized  and  is  not  dead  to  sin  and 
walketh  not  in  newness  of  life,  neither  keepeth  these  observances 
nor  pleaseth  God  ”  (Works  iii.  297). 

These  quotations,  I  think,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  view 
Bunyan  held  on  the  mode  of  baptism :  in  his  “  Reasons  for  My 
Practice  ”  he  gives  abundant  evidence,  too,  of  his  belief  in  faith 
and  regeneration  as  necessary  precedents  to  it.  The  saint,  he 
says,  “  is  not  made  so  by  baptism;  for  he  must  be  a  visible  saint 
before,  else  he  ought  not  to  be  baptized.”  “  That  our  denomina¬ 
tion  of  believers  ”  he  asserts  further  “  and  of  our  receiving  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  not  to  be  reckoned  for  our  baptism 
is  evident,  because,  according  to  our  notion  of  it,  they  only  that 
have  before  received  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  show  it  us 
by  their  profession  of  faith,  they  only  ought  to  be  baptized.”  "  It 
is  one  thing,”  he  sums  up,  “  for  him  that  administereth  to  baptize 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  another  thing  for  him  that  is  the  subject,  by 
that  to  be  baptized  into  Jesus.  Baptizing  into  Christ  is  rather  the 
act  of  the  faith  of  him  that  is  baptized,  than  his  going  into  water 
and  coming  out  again.”  (Works  i.  427,  446,  456-8). 

Enough  has  been  written,  then,  to  show  that  Dr.  Brown’s 
suggestion  that  “  on  the  question  of  baptism  he  had  no  very  strong 
feeling  any  way,”  cannot  be  entertained.  Bunyan  undoubtedly 
held  the  denominational  view  on  both  the  mode  and  subjects  of 
baptism.  His  disagreement  with  some  of  his  contemporary 
fellow  believers  was  on  the  question  whether  baptism  was  requi¬ 
site  for  admission  to  the  Lord’s  Table.  A  great  controversy  on 
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this  was  raging  among  Baptists  at  the  time  that  Bunyan  became 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Bedford,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  be  proved  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  The  leaders  for 
“  close  communion  ” — and  they  probably  represented  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  English  Baptists  at  that  time — were  William 
Kiffin,  Henry  Denne,  Thomas  Paul  and  Henry  D’ Anvers;  while 
those  prominent  in  advocating  that  the  Lord’s  Table  should  be 
“  open  ”  to  all  Christians  were  Henry  Jessey  and  John  Bunyan — 
and  in  this  advocacy  they  would  represent  the  prevailing  belief 
and  practice  on  the  question  among  the  English  Baptists  of  to¬ 
day.  It  was,  says  Armitage  (p.  532)  “  a  party  quarrel  amongst 
the  English  Baptists,  and  none  but  Baptists  took  part  therein.” 
One  effect  of  that  quarrel  unfortunately  was  that  Bunyan  kept 
aloof  from  Baptist  life.  As  Dr.  Whitley  remarks,  we  may  be 
proud  of  him  now,  but  he  was  not  proud  of  the  Baptists  of  his 
day,  nor  did  his  fellow-believers  have  any  intercourse  with  him. 
Both  he  and  they  kept  aloof  and  gained  nothing  from  each  other. 
(A  History  of  British  Baptists,  p.  141). 

J.  HOBSON  THOMAS. 


Some  Impressions  of  Germany. 

A  SIX  months’  stay  in  a  foreign  country  is  long  enough  to 
make  one  hesitant  about  setting  down  one’s  opinions. 
Travel  impressions  have  a  way  of  revealing  even  more  of  the 
observer  than  of  that  which  he  went  out  to  see.  Yet  there  is 
to-day  so  little  real  contact  between  the  different  European 
peoples,  that  he  who  has  seen  even  a  little  has  a  responsibility 
resting  upon  him  to  say  something  about  it,  and  it  is  a  respon¬ 
sibility  he  would  not  wish  to  escape,  for  it  gives  an  opportunity 
of  returning  thanks  for  kindnesses  lavishly  shown,  and  perhaps 
of  clearing  away  a  few  of  the  misconceptions  which  hinder 
greater  friendliness. 

Germany  is  so  vast  a  land  that  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  what 
parts  of  it  have  been  visited.  There  is  almost  as  great  diversity 
of  life  and  outlook  as  there  is  variety  in  the  scenery.  All  kinds 
of  men  and  opinions  jostle  one  another,  as  in  any  other  great 
country,  and  the  average  German  is  as  difficult  to  find  as  the 
typical  Britisher.  The  best  one  can  do  is  to  see  a  little  into  the 
German  world  through  the  eyes  of  the  Germans  one  has  met.  A 
student  is  brought  chiefly  in  contact  with  the  student-world.  A 
Baptist  gravitates  naturally  to  other  Baptists.  However  valiant 
the  efforts  to  touch  other  circles  of  interest  it  is  of  the  student 
world  and  the  Baptist  world,  and  that  of  the  few  other  groups 
that  intersect  them  at  various  points,  that  one  gains  clearest 
insight.  This  article  is  based  on  experiences  during  a  walking 
tour  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  which  included 
Rothenburg  and  the  glorious  valley  of  the  Neckar  above  Heidel¬ 
berg,  five  weeks  in  Berlin,  a  University  semester  in  Marburg  on 
the  Lahn,  a  few  days  in  Thuringia,  Stuttgart,  Tubingen  and 
Hamburg,  and  flying  visits  to  Eisenach,  Kassel,  Giessen,  Frank¬ 
fort  and  Wiesbaden.  I  travelled  usually  in  company  with  Ger¬ 
mans  and  lived  in  their  homes.  Germany  is  a  great  and  wonder¬ 
ful  country;  its  forests  and  rivers,  its  castles  and  cathedrals, 
having  been  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  A  grandness  of 
intellectual  achievement  is  combined  with  a  deep  mysticism,  and 
no  one  who  has  come  really  to  know  Germans  can  withhold  either 
admiration  or  affection. 

I 

Postwar  Germany  is  a  new  Germany,  made  new  by  the 
tragedy  of  the  war  years  and  the  subsequent  inflation  perioa.  In 
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England  we  speak  of  the  years  1914  to  1918,  and  date  the  new 
era  from  riie  Versailles  Treaty.  A  German,  however,  makes  the 
dividing  line  1923-24,  when  after  its  disastrous  drop  the  currency 
was  stabilised,  for  not  till  then  were  the  worst  horrors  over,  nor 
a  new  chapter  really  begun.  I  spent  a  few  days  in  Berlin  and 
Dresden  in  the  summer  of  1923,  when  marks  were  1,200,000 
to  the  £1  (later,  of  course,  they  fell  far  lower),  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  tensity  and  uncertainty  which  seemed  to  brood  over 
everything,  as  well  as  the  great  and  obvious  physical  sufferings. 
It  was  then  an  open  question  whether  the  Republican  government 
established  in  1918  would  maintain  itself,  whether  indeed  any 
system  of  law  and  order  would  stand  the  strain.  Only  against 
the  tragic  background  of  what  ordinary  men  and  women  endured 
between  1914  and  1924  can  the  new  Germany  be  understood. 

Very  obvious  outward  and  inward  changes  have  taken  place. 
Last  September  I  walked  down  the  famous  Unter  den  Linden  in 
Berlin  with  a  bright  nine  year  old  girl,  and  a  squad  of  half-a- 
dozen  soldiers  passed  us.  There  is  something  rather  pathetic 
about  the  handfuls  of  soldiers  one  occasionally  sees.  To  my  little 
companion  they  were  quite  new,  and  she  could  not  understand 
their  purpose,  although  on  the  Government  buildings  just  beside 
us  were  the  marks  of  bullets  fired  during  the  Revolutionary 
disturbances.  The  old  military  aristocracy,  and  with  it  a  whole 
attitude  to  life,  has  left  the  stage  and  retired,  often  very 
generously  treated,  into  obscurity.  Occasionally  there  are 
demonstrations,  when  they  deck  themselves  out  again  in  their 
glory,  but  their  passage  wakes  no  general  respect  or  enthusiasm, 
as  under  the  old  regime.  Nothing  is  less  likely  than  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Imperial  house,  of  this  the  recent  elections 
give  one  more  proof.  Many  of  the  attacks  made  in  Allied 
countries  on  the  ex-Kaiser  are  deeply  resented,  but  it  is  in  the 
spirit  of  those  who  feel  that,  when  a  man  has  failed  and  is  down, 
Avhatever  his  faults  may  have  been,  he  should  be  left  alone.  The 
faithfulness  of  “  Father  Hindenburg  ”  to  the  Republic,  since  his 
election  as  President,  and  his  stolid  commonsense,  have  increased 
everyone’s  confidence,  and  the  desire  for  the  efficient  development 
of  the  new  system  of  government.  There  are  still  many  problems 
of  internal  organization  to  be  faced.  We  often  forget  that  the 
Empire  dated  only  from  1871,  and  that  Germany  is  as  yet  in¬ 
completely  unified,  some  of  the  old  kingdoms  still  having  special 
privileges,  while  north  and  south  are  not  yet  quite  free  from 
jealousy  and  distrust.  There  is  a  strong  movement,  which  has 
much  to  be  said  for  it  on  ethnographic  and  economic  grounds, 
though  it  is  at  present  opposed  by  some  of  the  Great  Powers,  for 
the  union  of  Austria  and  Germany. 
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There  is  everywhere  manifest  a  desire  to  leave  the  past 
behind,  and  to  rebuild  the  greatness  of  (Germany  along  new  lines. 
The  industry,  persistence  and  thoroughness,  long  recognized  as 
German  characteristics,  have  already  secured  a  large  measure  of 
success,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles.  A  German  professor,  in  a 
recent  work  on  E'nglish  theology,  suggests  that  the  German 
escapes  more  easily  from  the  tyranny  of  the  past  than  does  the 
Britisher.  We  have  more  vivid  memories,  and  cannot  forget  the 
orthodox  Allied  version  of  what  took  place  prior  to  August,  1914. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of  emotional  bias  in  our  judgments. 

I  met  more  prejudice  against  Germans  in  my  first  six  days  in 
England  after  my  return,  than  prejudice  against  the  English  in 
my  six  months  in  Germany.  Yet  the  German  willingness  to  for¬ 
get  does  not  come  from  fear  of  the  ultimate  verdict  of  history  on 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  War.  Dr.  John  Hutton  not  long 
ago  described  how,  when  visiting  another  country^  one  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  “  facts  of  such  a  kind,  that  had  one  been  aware  of 
them,  we  should  have  held  our  own  view  with  less  hardness,  and 
might  even  have  held  another  view.”  This  admirably  expresses 
one’s  feelings  on  learning  the  German  version  of  events  in  Europe 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  No  one  can  hear  the  account,  nor 
realise  the  sincerity  and  conviction  with  which  it  is  held,  and  the 
.sacrifices  made  as  a  result  of  it,  without  feeling  ashamed  of  what 
Allied  propaganda  made  us  believe  about  our  former  enemies. 

The  more  one  learns,  however,  about  feeling  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  the  more  anxious  one  becomes  about  the  future.  The 
younger  generation  do  not  in  general  feel  (and  perhaps  this  is 
also  increasingly  true  in  England  and  America),  that  the  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  events  in  Europe  is  that  force  is  a  hopeless 
and  intrinsically  wrong  method  of  settling  disputes.  Rather,  it 
is  suggested,  all  that  has  happened  proves  that 
Force  rules  the  world  still — 

Has  ruled  it,  shall  rule  it. 

Meekness  is  weakness, 

Strength  is  triumphant. 

The  Allies  won  the  war  because  of  their  superiority  in 
manpower  and  munitions,  and  through  the  blockade.  They  dis¬ 
armed  Germany.  They  refuse  to  disarm  themselves  because  they 
are  unconvinced  that  it  is  “  secure  ”  to  be  without  large  armies 
and  navies.  That  is,  they  do  trust  ultimately  in  force.  A 
Germany  whose  prosperity  in  other  spheres  is  increasing  will 
become  growingly  restive.  At  present  there  is  a  large  majority 
for  a  vigorous  League  of  Nations  policy  which  aims  at  “  getting 
something  done.”  Unless  the  Allies  disarm  speedily,  however. 
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and  by  some  magnificent  gesture  seek  to  undo  the  tragic  effects 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  subsequent  diplomacy,  there  seems 
little  hope  of  preventing  that  “  next  war  ”  about  which  there  is 
increasing  speculation.  At  present,  Europe  is  too  weary  and 
poor  to  resort  to  arms,  but  in  the  Ruhr  and  the  Tyrol,  in  Poland 
and  in  Hungary  the  seeds  of  war  are  being  sown.  How  suddenly 
feeling  might  flare  up  even  now  was  shown  in  the  tensity  in 
certain  circles  in  Germany  last  November,  during  the  strained 
situation  between  Lithuania  and  Poland.  Men  said  that  in  the 
event  of  war  France  would  seek  to  send  assistance  to  her  ally 
through  Germany,  and  would  be  resisted  ...  if  necessary  with 
knives !  There  is  a  pacifist  movement  in  Germany,  and  it  is 
slowly  growing,  but  one  comes  away  feeling  that  we  must  work 
harder  for  peace  while  it  is  day. 

I  had  often  the  strange  feeling  of  being  very  much  nearer 
to  Russia.  It  is,  of  course,  geographically  true,  but  one  is  con¬ 
scious  of  it  in  a  deeper  sense.  The  average  Britisher  regards  the 
Bolshevik  as  a  kind  of  outcast,  a  lower  species  of  humanity,  to 
be  kept  as  far  away  as  possible.  Living  in  an  island  it  is  fairly 
easy  to  avoid  “  defilement,”  particularly  when  the  country  has  an 
energetic  Home  Secretary.  On’  the  Continent,  however,  the  segre¬ 
gation  of  peoples  and  ideas  is  impossible,  nor  is  it  desired.  The 
Russians  to-day  are  conducting  an  extraordinarily  interesting 
experiment  in  a  new  kind  of  social  organisation.  It  has  been 
a  very  costly  experiment,  and  no  one  at  the  moment  has  any  wish 
to  imitate  them.  But  it  is  something  to  be  studied.  Responsible 
Bolshevik  leaders,  when  one  meets  them,  do  not  prove  to  be  the 
kind  of  “  savages  ”  one  would  imagine  from  reading  most  of  our 
English  press.  A  much-read  book  in  Germany  has  been  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  Lenin  and  Gandhi,  probably  the  two  most 
important  figures  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  latter’s  gospel 
of  meekness  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  success.  What 
about  lhat  of  Lenin?  Germany  is  interested  in  the  question, 
because  modem  Germany  is  experimenting.  Old  things  have  been 
shaken,  and  in  most  realms  the  new  and  abiding  things  cannot 
yet  be  seen.  In  spite  of  the  hard  work  of  reconstruction  that  is 
going  on,  there  is  a  sense  of  disillusionment  abroad,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  pin  one’s  faith  to  anything,  however  gilt-edged 
the  securities  offered.  This  is  a  day  of  experiments,  in  social 
organisation  and  government,  in  architecture  (a  visit  to  the  new 
colonies  outside  Frankfort  and  Stuttgart  gives  one  a  new  respect 
for  the  prophecies  of  H.  G.  Wells),  in  diet,  in  morals,  and  in 
religion ! 
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Many  changes  can  be  seen  in  the  social  habits  of  the  people. 
There  is  increasing  love  of  the  open  air,  for  example,  and  far 
more  outdoor  games  are  played  than  before  the  war.  Universal 
military  training  being  forbidden,  German  youths  are  encouraged 
for  patriotic  reasons  to  keep  fit  by  as  much  exercise  as  possible. 
Every  University  student  is  required  to  spend  a  certain  number 
of  hours  in  the  gymnasium  or  on  the  playing-field.  Actuated  by 
quite  different  motives,  many  of  the  Youth  Movements,  whose 
popularity  is  now  perhaps  not  quite  so  great  as  it  was  a  few  years 
ago,  have  made  physical  culture  one  of  their  chief  concerns. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  swimming,  and  the  many  rivers  and 
lakes  around  the  big  cities  are  now  provided  with  bathing 
facilities,  every  section  of  the  community  making  use  of  them. 
The  banks  of  the  Neckar  at  Heidelberg  on  a  sunny  day  remind 
one  of  a  crowded  sea-side  beach.  During  the  summer  thousands 
of  people  spend  camping  week-ends  beside  the  lakes  near  Berlin. 
Even  Kassel  is  building  a  promenade  and  bathing-places. 

Older  customs,  however,  survive.  Sword-fighting  continues 
in  the  Universities,  though  it  is  not  .so  general  as  formerly,  since 
there  are  an  increasing  number  of  students,  particularly  in  places 
like  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  who  are  not  in  the  student-societies 
that  organise  it.  Scarred  faces  are  frequently  seen,  and  on  a 
Monday  morning  the  lecture  rooms,  even  of  the  theological 
faculty,  have  many  bandaged  and  plastered  heads.  In  Marburg 
the  fights  take  place  every  Saturday  from  5.30  a.m.  onwards,  in 
a  room  behind  an  inn,  watched  by  keen  partisans  and  a  few 
strangers.  Each  end  of  the  room  is  roughly  curtained  off,  and 
behind  the  dirty  sheets  are  the  doctors  and  their  assistants.  The 
combatants,  with  throat,  eyes,  chest  and  right  arm  protected,  as 
well  as  any  old  scars  they  may  have,  are  so  encased  that  they 
move  with  difficulty.  The  conditions  of  the  fight  seem  to  allow  of 
little  skill.  Each  hacks  wildly  in  the  hope  that  his  opponent  will 
flinch  or  withdraw  wounded  before  he  himself  is  so  compelled. 
All  around  is  a  filthy  smell,  a  mixture  of  beer  and  tobacco,  dis¬ 
infectant  and  blood. 

The  influence  of  the  student-societies  in  the  Universities  is 
not  a  particularly  good  one,  though  on  public  occasions  their 
banners  and  bright  costumes,  with  gay-plumed  hats,  top-boots, 
spurs  and  drawn  swords,  give  a  romantic  touch  to  the  proceedings. 
Exclusiveness  and  conservatism  are  combined  with  a  not  very 
high  moral  tone.  A  good  deal  of  drinking  goes  on.  Yet  the 
average  German  student  remains  a  marvel  of  thoroughness  and 
industry,  and  is  never  tired  of  an  argument.  The  standard  of  living 
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is  lower  than  in  England.  High  thinking  is  often  combined  with 
few  and  irregular  meals,  and  sometimes  meat  only  once  every  two 
or  three  days.  Often  an  extraordinary  number  of  classes  are 
attended  each  week.  Count  Keyserling  has  recently  repeated  the 
dictum  that  if  Germans  were  presented  with  two  doors,  over  one 
of  which  was  written  “  To  the  Kingdom  of  God,”  and  over  the 
other,  “  To  lectures  on  the  Kingdom  of  God,”  they  would  choose 
the  latter.  Certainly  their  capacity  for  listening  to  long  technical 
harangues  is  amazing.  At  the  Reichgriindungsfeier  in  Marburg 
on  January  18th,  a  celebration  similar  to  our  Empire  Day,  the 
prelude  to  the  fervent  singing  of  “  Deutschland  iiber  alles  ”  was 
a  long  address  by  Professor  Bultmann  on  the  relations  of  early 
Christianity  to  the  State.  An  essential  preliminary  to  a  lecture 
course  in  any  subject  is  a  lengthy  introduction  defining  one’s 
philosophical  position. 

The  German  educational  system,  however,  whatever  may  be 
its  defects,  has  resulted  in  a  level  of  culture  higher  than  that  in 
England.  The  average  person  is  an  able  conversationalist, 
intelligent,  keen,  wide  in  his  interests.  To  sit  round  a  table,  eating 
fruit  and  biscuits,  and  arguing,  is  regarded  as  a  very  pleasant  and 
profitable  w^ay  of  spending  an  evening.  One  could  wish  some¬ 
times  for  a  little  less  seriousness,  and  more  lightness  of  touch, 
but  one  cannot  withhold  admiration.  In  one  of  the  intervals 
during  a  small  student  conference,  I  was  one  of  a  group  which 
listened  to  a  paper  by  a  classical  student  on  the  authorship  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter.  The  paper  was  in  Latin,  and  the  author 
was  introduced  and  thanked  in  that  language !  It  was  at  first 
surprising  to  find  how  many  of  the  professors’  wives  in  Marburg 
attended  their  husbands’  lectures.  It  is  evidence,  however,  of  a 
closer  co-operation  between  husband  and  wife  in  intellectual 
matters  than  is  often  the  case  in  this  country.  The  close  relations 
of  the  professors  to  their  students,  fostered  by  the  Seminar- 
method  of  instruction,  and  by  frequent  walks  and  general  class 
excursions,  are  also  most  attractive. 

With  a  class  which  had  been  making  a  comparative  study  of 
the  various  churches  and  denominations,  I  paid  a  week-end  visit 
to  Frankfort  and  Wiesbaden.  Services  of  all  kinds  were 
attended.  We  were  quartered  in  a  Methodist  Seminary,  and 
went  first  to  three  synagogues,  two  liberal  and  one  orthodox.  One 
of  the  liberal  synagogues  was  in  a  poor  part  of  Frankfort,  yet 
the  congregation  followed  with  apparent  keenness  an  address  on 
R.  T.  Herford’s  book  on  the  Pharisees !  The  Baptists,  the 
Mormons,  and  the  Salvation  Army  were  among  the  groups  visited, 
as  well  as  many  Lutheran  and  Catholic  churches.  The  military 
parade  service  in  Wiesbaden  unfortunately  revealed  Anglicanism 
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at  Its  worst.  A  few  of  us  played  truant  on  one  of  the  evenings  in 
order  to  go  to  “  Tannhaiiser  ”  at  the  Opera  House.  The  German’s 
love  and  appreciation  of  music  persists.  I  do  not  know  which  I 
shall  remember  longest,  the  wrapt  attention  with  which  the 
Pilgrims’  Chorus  was  heard,  or  the  way  in  which  Marburg 
students  would  stand  hours  in  a  closely  packed  hall  in  order  to 
listen  to  some  famous  pianist,  or  those  evenings  at  some  home 
when  the  family  would  all  get  out  their  instruments  and  play 
together. 


Ill 

A  conversation  I  had  with  an  American  from  Yale  when  I 
had  been  in  Germany  three  months  remains  in  my  mind.  We  had 
both  been  impressed  with  three  things  regarding  the  religious  | 
situation.  First,  liberal  theolog}-^  is  under  a  cloud;  secondly,  I 
Protestantism  is  challenged  by  a  growing  Catholicism;  thirdly,  I 
the  whole  religious  attitude  to  life  is  increasingly  called  in 
question,  and  probably  the  gains  of  the  Catholics  are  not  great 
compared  with  the  losses  of  the  churches  as  a  whole. 

The  religious  life  of  Germany  has  changed  much  since  before 
the  war.  The  old  distinction  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
has  grown  very  dim;  almost  complete  independence  of  state- 
control  has  been  secured  by  the  church  (anything  like  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  Prayer  Book  by  Parliament  would  be 
impossible,  I  was  repeatedly  assured) ;  attendance  at  services  has  ■, 
in  many  places  considerably  increased;  there  are  abundant  signs 
of  new  life;  and  though  there  remains  a  gulf  between  the 
churches  and  the  proletariat  promising  efforts  to  bridge  it  are 
"being  made.  The  progress  of  the  Catholics  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  helped  by  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican  during  the 
War,  by  a  very  ably  directed  Catholic  press,  and  by  a  much  more 
effectively  organised  social  work  than  that  done  by  the  Protes¬ 
tants.  Yet  the  latter  are  alive  to  the  need  of  more  vigorous 
efforts.  Next  year  is  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
meeting  between  Luther  and  Zwingli  in  the  Schloss  at  Marburg. 

After  1529  the  two  streams  of  Reformation  thought  diverged  I 
more  and  more.  There  are  to  be  celebrations  aiming  at 
emphasising  the  new  unity  between  the  different  branches  of  the  j 
Protestant  church.  ' 

The  Lausanne  Conference  seems  to  have  awakened  greater  f 
interest  in  Germany  than  in  England.  In  addition  to  the  well-  l 

known  ecclesiastical  leaders,  there  were  present  outstanding  | 

thinkers  like  Deissmann,  Martin  Dibelius,  Heiler,  Hermelink,  | 
Titius,  Wobbermin  and  Gogarten.  They  have  returned  full  of  I 
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enthusiasm  for  thorough  exploration  and  study  of  the  diverse 
church  traditions.  Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church.  Independent  groups  are  promoting  closer 
fellowship  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  there  are  also 
wider  and  freer  non-ecclesiastical  religious  groups  at  work,  some 
of  them  similar  to  the  movements  in  which  Baron  von  Hiigel  was 
interested.  Rudolf  Otto  has  been  for  some  time  endeavouring  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  league  of  religions,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  Pope  had  in  mind  this  movement,  rather  than  efforts  at 
unity  within  the  Christian  Church,  when  he  wrote  in  his  Christ¬ 
mas  Encyclical  about  “  Panchristianism.” 

In  England  the  challenge  to  religious  experience  offered  by 
psychology  excites  much  controversy.  On  the  Continent  the 
dominant  theological  problems  are  of  a  different  character. 
Unless  one  goes  to  Vienna  or  Zurich  one  can  find  little  interest 
in  the  psychology  of  religion.  The  theologians  of  Germany  are 
chiefly  busied  with  the  writings  of  Karl  Barth  and  his  friends. 
Their  influence  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  Otto,  though  the 
latter  is  at  present  better  known  in  this  country.  “  Das  Heilige  ” 
has  run  into  many  editions,  and  its  phraseology  is  a  commonplace 
of  discussion.  Otto  has  also  interested  himself  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  public  worship,  by  the  use  of  new  liturgies  and  times  for 
silent  prayer,  and  is  one  of  the  editors  of  a  magazine  giving  sug¬ 
gestions  to  ministers  for  the  conduct  of  services.  In  Marburg 
the  University  Church  was  recently  redecorated,  and  an  effort 
made  better  to  express  the  numinous ;  above  the  simple  communion 
table  behind  which  the  minister  stands,  rises  a  large  silver-painted 
Cross,  at  the  back  of  which  tower  the  organ  pipes,  producing  an 
impressive  as  well  as  attractive  effect.  All  these  things  testify 
to  what  Otto  has  done.  And  there  are  other  outstanding  men  in 
the  German  theological  world,  besides  the  internationally  re¬ 
nowned  specialists  in  the  various  fields  of  study.  A  thinker  of 
great  prestige  is  Karl  Heim  of  Tubingen  (which  still  has  the 
largest  theological  faculty  of  any  German  University).  His  visit 
to  the  Jerusalem  Missionary  Conference  will  doubtless  make  him 
better  known  outside  his  own  country.  Much  of  his  time  has 
been  spent  in  vigorous  and  able  controversy  with  the  Catholics, 
and  he  has  proved  himself  the  very  successful  apologist  of  a 
somewhat  conservative  Protestant  theology.  His  work  does  not, 
however,  excite  the  same  interest  as  that  of  Barth. 

To  understand  Barthianism,  someone  has  said,  one  must 
know  intimately  the  last  hundred  years  of  German  philosophy  and 
theology.  In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  famous 
commentary  on  Romans,  a  book  whose  first  issue  in  1919  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  new  movement,  Barth  admits,  that  its  effect 
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on  immature  minds  may  be  unfortunate.  Some  of  the  narrower 
sects  of  Germany  welcomed  his  message  at  first,  thinking  that 
“  criticism  ”  had  seen  its  own  folly  and  that  a  new  ally  of  their 
particular  kind  of  Fundamentalism  had  arisen.  They  are  less 
certain  to-day;  many  of  them  are  even  hostile.  And  with  good 
reason,  for  whatever  it  is  Barth  is  trying  to  say,  it  is  certainly  not 
a  repetition  of  any  pre-scientific  kind  of  orthodoxy. 

Barth  and  his  friend  Thurneysen — they  work  in  such  close 
accord  that  they  issue  joint  volumes  of  sermons  without  any 
indication  of  their  separate  contributions — were  pastors  in 
Switzerland  before  the  war,  socialist  in  sympathy,  and  the 
organisers  of  much  institutional  work.  The  war  seemed  to  shatter 
all  their  hopes.  They  saw  war-credits  being  voted  by  their  friends 
both  in  Berlin  and  Paris.  Their  whole  conception  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  was  challenged  by  what  they  saw  happening  in 
Europe.  Thurneysen  has  told  how  they  turned  for  comfort  to  a 
fresh  study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  how  out  of  that  study 
came  Barth’s  “  Rdmerbrief,”  which  is  not  so  much  a  new  com¬ 
mentary  as  the  message  of  a  new  prophet.  An  immanent  philo¬ 
sophy,  the  whole  modem  experiental  approach  to  the  problems  of 
religion  which  goes  back  to  Schleiermacher,  a  belief  in  human 
progress,  the  picture  of  Jesus  and  His  teaching  given  us  by  liberal 
theology,  all  these  are  rejected,  and  there  is  proclaimed  with 
overwhelming  power  the  transcendence  of  God,  and  the  gulf 
which  separates  Him  in  His  terrible  Holiness,  Majesty  and 
Might  from  man.  “  God  is  not  man.  Revelation  and  Salvation 
are  not  History.  Eternity  is  not  Time,”  so  Barth’s  message  has 
been  summed  up.  He  believes  he  has  rediscovered  the  meaning 
of  Paulinism,  and  of  Christianity.  What  it  means  to  be  a 
Christian  cannot  be  understood  by  the  mysticism  of  Heiler,  nor  by 
Biblical  criticism,  however  true  and  necessary  on  its  own  plane 
that  may  be,  nor  by  the  historical  studies  of  Troeltsch.  It  can 
be  understood  only  when  man  has  attained  “  true  creatureliness 
of  feeling  ”  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  von  Hiigel).  Barth’s  is  a 
theology  of  paradox  and  of  crisis.  "  God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou 
upon  earth ;  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few  ”  (Eccl.  v.  2). 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  a  critical  estimate  of 
Barthianism.  The  pastor  has  become  a  professor,  first  in 
Gottingen,  and  now  in  Munster.  He  is  only  forty-two  years  old. 
A  school  of  thought  has  grown  up  around  his  writings,  with 
contacts  in  many  directions,  and  a  special  periodical,  Zwischen 
den  Zeiten.  Among  the  contributors  to  the  latter  are  Brunner, 
Gogarten  and  Bultmann.  The  last-named  combines  a  most 
radical  New  Testament  criticism  with  a  Calvinistic  theology 
similar  to  that  of  Barth.  Support  is  found  by  the  group  in  the 
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new  Phenomenological  school  of  philosophers  connected  with 
Husserl;  inspiration  is  drawn  from  the  writings  of  those  intellec¬ 
tual,  or  perhaps  better  said,  prophetic  pessimists  of  a  previous 
generation,  Kierkegaard  the  Dane,  and  Dostoievsky  the  Russian. 
Much  of  the  strength  of  the  movement,  however,  comes  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  bom  in  the  pulpit,  and  is  proclaimed  as  a  gospel. 

Barthianism  is  the  product  of  post-war  Germany.  Out  of 
men’s  despair  has  often  come  an  apocalyptic  faith.  The  some¬ 
what  contemptuous  attitude  adopted  towards  the  theological  work 
of  the  last  century  has  been  vigorously  combated  by  veterans  like 
Hamack  and  Julicher  and  Budde.  Some  shrewd  observers  believe 
that  in  Germany  the  new  movement  has  already  passed  the  peak 
of  its  influence,  which  means  perhaps  that  it  may  soon  be  expected 
to  set  foot  in  England  and  America. 

IV 

A  word  may  be  said  in  conclusion  about  the  Baptists  of 
Germany.  They  were  extraordinarily  kind  and  hospitable  to  me. 
A  Baptist  preacher  near  Berlin  gave  me  some  of  my  first  lessons 
in  German.  The  student-conference  already  alluded  to  was  held 
in  the  Baptist  holiday  home  in  Thuringia,  and  to  it  came  some 
twenty-five  girls  and  fellows  from  universities  all  over  Germany. 
It  was  genuinely  thrilling  to  be  there,  for  the  students  were  almost 
all  “  rebels  ”  against  the  older  generation  and  its  theological 
traditions,  many  of  them  loyal  to  the  Baptist  faith  as  they  under¬ 
stand  it,  under  very  great  difficulties,  all  of  them  rejoicing  in  a 
week  when  they  could  meet  others  of  kindred  temper,  and  discuss 
frankly  without  reserve  or  fear.  In  Marburg  I  was  generously 
welcomed  by  the  small  Baptist  group  who  meet  each  Sunday 
afternoon  in  a  tiny  hired  room,  led  by  one  who  used  to  be  a 
preacher,  but  was  dismissed  because  his  views  were  too 
“  modem,”  and  who  suffered  great  hardships  before  he  secured 
his  present  appointment.  After  Christmas  I  attended  a  Young 
People’s  Conference  in  Stuttgart,  and  there  met  a  daughter  of 
Julius  Kobner,  who  with  Oncken  and  Lehmann  formed  the  trium¬ 
virate  which  started  the  modem  Baptist  movement  in  Germany, 
In  Tubingen  I  was  with  Baptist  students,  in  Kassel  I  saw  the 
printing  and  publishing  houses,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
chapels.  My  last  days  in  Germany  were  spent  in  the  college  in 
Hamburg  where  there  are  nearly  sixty  students  training  for  work 
in  Germany,  in  Holland  and  in  S.E.  Europe. 

There  are  now  some  60,000  Baptists  in  Germany.  Increase 
in  the  last  few  years  has  been  relatively  slight.  Sects  like  the 
New  Apostolic  Church  are  growing  rapidly,  but  not.  the  Baptists, 
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and  it  is  recognised  that  these  are  critical  years.  The  basis,  I 
tradition  and  outlook  are  far  narrower  than  in  England,  so 
narrow  indeed  that  comparatively  few  of  us  would  be  able  to 
remain  in  the  present  Baptist  organisation  were  we  living  in 
Germany.  Frank  speaking  on  this  question  is  necessary,  for 
every  year  many  able  and  keen  younger  men  and  women  are 
being  lost  to  the  Baptist  cause  in  Germany,  who  might  be  retained 
were  it  made  clear  that  our  faith  can  be  intelligently  grounded, 
and  our  organisation  made  democratic,  and  that  a  cardinal 
Baptist  principle  has  been  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom.  In 
our  desire, to  unite  the  Baptists  of  the  world  into  one  fellowship, 
we  have  perhaps  been  in  danger  of  tacitly  approving  much  that 
is  directly  contrary  to  the  best  Baptist  tradition.  There  is  a  fight 
for  intellectual  freedom  going  on  within  many  of  our  continental 
churches,  which  may  in  the  long  run  be  even  more  important  than 
the  fight  for  political  recognition  in  lands  like  Rumania.  At  any 
rate  the  younger  and  more  progressive  elements  in  Germany  need 
our  encouragement,  and  have  much  they  ca,n  give  us  in  return.  j 
Everywhere,  indeed,  among  old  and  young,  I  found  a  strong  j 
desire  for  more  interchange  of  ideas,  and  for  closer  personal  ties.  ! 
What  Dr.  Newton  Marshall  and  Dr.  Rushbrooke  did  as  young  1 
men  is  still’ gratefully  remembered,  but  now  needs  doing  again  ' 
on  a  larger  scale. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  Anabaptists,  and 
much  fresh  material  is  coming  to  light.  German  Baptists  are  not 
so  chary  of  owning  relationship  to  Hans  Denck,  Balthasar 
Hubmaier,  and  Thomas  Mtinzer,  as  the  English  and  American 
Baptists  have  usually  been.  The  Anabaptist  movement  may  have  | 
much  to  teach  not  only  us,  but  Protestantism  generally,  and  it  is  , 
possible  that  closer  study  of  it  may  lead  to  a  broadening  of  the 
modem  Baptist  movement  on  the  Continent. 

These  years  are  critical  because  in  them  is  being  decided  the 
whole  future  of  Free  Church  life  in  Germany.  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Congregationalists  are  all  comparatively  small 
bodies  numerically,  and  are  generally  narrow  in  outlook.  They 
are  still  looked  upon,  somewhat  contemptuously,  as  sects,  and  in 
contact  with  them  one  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  they  are 
“  foreign  ”  movements,  not  quite  at  home  in  the  German  religious 
tradition.  Their  appeal  is  limited  to  a  much  smaller  social  group 
than  in  England,  their  relations  with  the  more  apocalyptic  and 
ecstatic  sects  are  close  and  confused.  Yet  there  is  great  need  of 
Free  Church  witness  along  modem  evangelical  lines,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  if  it  were  conducted  in  gentlemanly  fashion  j 
is  would  not  arouse  resentment  in  Lutheran  and  Reformed  circles. 
There  is,  in  educated  quarters,  widespread  ignorance  of  our  real 
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tenets,  and  within  the  larger  religious  bodies  there  are  sections 
which  seem  to  be  groping  to  a  position  very  similar  to  our  own. 
As  at  present  organised  and  directed,  and  with  their  present 
temper,  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  the  Baptists  rising  to  their 
opportunity.  The  more  progressive  forces  seem  in  genuine 
danger  of  temporary  defeat ;  that  it  is  only  temporary  is  certain, 
but  it  may  make  the  present  Baptist  organisation  impotent.  We 
might  do  more  than  we  are  doing,  as  individuals,  to  foster  con¬ 
tacts  with  those  struggling  for  a  wider  conception  of  the  gospel, 
and  increasing  knowledge,  understanding,  and  co-operation  along 
these  lines  would  be  abundantly  worth  while  as  a  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  bigger  political  and  international  issues  in 
which  Germany  and  England  are  concerned. 

Moy,  1928. 


Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Mr.  Payne  has  translated  a  valuable  paper  on  the  “  Tasks  of 
the  Baptist  Denomination  in  Germany,”  by  Dr.  Herbert  Petrick, 
which  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly. 
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IN  common  with  other  parts  of  East  Anglia  we  should  expect  of 

to  find  in  Suffolk  some  evidence  of  Dutch  congregations  of  “  a 

Anabaptists.  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  had  them  in  the  latter  an 

part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  also  did  Colchester,  certainly  ha 

from  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth.  The  Ipswich  records,  th( 

however,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  present,  give  no  clue  to  pr 

the  existence  of  any  such  community.  There  is  ample  indication  en 

of  the  presence  of  Dutch  immigrants,  whose  wealth  and  influence  tic 

were  a  cause  of  uneasiness  to  the  fathers  of  the  town.  They  C( 

are  never  to  become  burgesses ;  “  they  doe  much  hinder  the  ffree  ag 

burgesses  by  their  Malting.”  In  1537  the  burgesses,  met  for  some  wl 

purpose  at  Walton,  deplore  the  fact  that  “  aliens  Dutchmen  are  of 

more  favourably  housed  than  English.”  In  1556,  at  Queen  pi 

Mary’s  Council  held  at  Beccles,  May  18th,  four  women  were  H 


accused  of  refusing  to  have  their  children  dipped  in  the  fonts  of  I  h 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Ipswich  (Ivimey  v.  i.  99,  quoting  from  Foxe).  I  a 

In  1582  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  |  w 

protesting  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  against  the  conduct  of  k 

Bishop  Freeke,  and  in  behalf  of  certain  Godly  ministers  say  :  “  we  at 

allow  not  of  Papists;  of  the  family  of  Love;  of  Anabaptists  a 

or  Brownists.  No,  we  punish  all  these.”  (Browne’s  History  of  ai 

Cong,  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  p.  27).  In  the  same  year  Robert  R 

Browne  (then  at  Middleburgh)  had  published  his  Life  and  |  R 
Manners  of  all  Christians.  In  1581  he  had  spent  some  time  with  o 

the  large  Dutch  congregation  in  Norwich.  Is  it  to  this  congrega- 
tion  that  the  justices  refer,  or  was  there  another  in  Ipswidi? 

In  any  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  any  influence  of  Ana-  o 
baptists  over  the  subsequent  English  Baptist  movements  in  the  ii 
county.  ( 

The  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  shows  no  defi-  o 

nitely  Baptist  movement  in  Suffolk.  A  group  of  clergy,  of  whom  C 

Knewstubbs  of  Cockfield  was  possibly  the  leader,  were  in  communi-  (3 

cation  with  John  Smyth,  but  on  matters  of  church  government  f 

(see  discussion  in  biography  prefixed  to  Smyrth’s  Works,  p.  lix). 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  quarter  the  attempt  to  introduce  t 

a  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  brings  to  light  the  J 

existence  of  several  Baptist  individuals,  apparently  engaged  in  1 

itinerant  preaching.  Lawrence  Clarkson,  for  daring  to  immerse  1  I 
persons  professing  faith  in  Christ,  was  sent  to  prison  by  the  ^ 
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Committee  of  Suffolk.  After  six  months  he  petitioned  for  his 
liberty,  on  account  of  having  retracted  his  sentiments,  and  pro¬ 
mised  not  “  to  dip  or  teach  the  same.’*  Ivimey  v.  2.  562  gives  the 
recantation  in  full.  It  is  dated  July  ISth,  1645.  In  the  next  year 
Andrew  Wyke  was  apprehended  by  the  same  Committee  for 
preaching  and  dipping.  He  refused  to  give  any  account,  either 
of  his  authority  for  preaching,  or  of  the  doctrines  he  held, 
“alledging  that  a  freeman  of  England  was  not  bound  to  answer 
any  interrogations,  either  to  accuse  himself  or  others ;  but  if  they 
had  aught  against  him,  they  should  lay  their  charge,  and  produce 
their  proofs  ”  (Ivimey  i.  190).  He  was  thereupon  committed  to 
prison.  A  pamphlet  was  written,  either  by  him  or  his  friends, 
entitled,  “The  innocent  in  prison  complaining;  or  a  true  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Ipswich  and  the 
Committee  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  the  County  of  Suffolk, 
i  against  one  Andrew  Wyke,  a  w'itness  of  Jesus  in  the  same  county, 

[  who  was  committed  to  prison,  June  3rd,  1646.”  The  mention 
;  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  is  interesting,  as  a  Congregational  Church 
practising  believers’  baptism  was  founded  there  in  the  same  year. 
Had  Andrew  Wyke  any  part  in .  its  formation  ?  According  to 
Ivimey  i.  189,  the  Suffolk  Committee  also  obtained  possession  of 
I  a  letter  written  by  Hanserd  Knollys  to  John  Dutton  of  Norwich 
[  which  reflected  on  the  intolerance  of  the  Presbyterians.  This 
letter  they  sent  on  to  the  authorities  in  London.  That  Baptists 
at  this  time  were  “  troublers  of  Israel,”  may  be  gathered  also  by 
a  phrase  in  a  petition  of  the  ministers  of  the  County  of  Suffolk 
and  Essex  concerning  Church  government.  “  Presented  to  the 
'  Right  Honourable  the  House  of  Peers  on  Fryday,  May  29th, 
I  1646.”  They  complain,  among  other  things,  of  “  the  sacrament 
of  Baptism  by  many  neglected  and  by  many  re-iterated.”  No 
less  than  163  Suffolk  ministers  signed  this  petition. 

'  In  1648  the  tide  seems  to  have  turned,  for  we  find  Parliament 

j  ordering  “  that  Mr.  Kiffin  and  Mr.  Knollys  be  permitted  to  preach 
in  any  part  of  Suffolk,  at  the  petition  of  the  Ipswich  men  ” 
(quoted  in  Ivimey’s  Life  of  William  Kiffin,  p.  35).  The  thanks 
of  the  Ipswich  men  is  recorded  in  a  letter  to  Lieut.-General 
Cromwell,  signed  by  four  and  twenty  citizens  of  Ipswich,  and 
dated  “  the  22th  of  January,  1648.”  This  is  preserved  in  Lambeth 
I  Palace  Library. 

As  a  result  of  these  sporadic  movements  in  Suffolk  one 
church  seems  to  have  emerged.  This  continued  for  over  fifty 
years.  It  met  half  a  mile  out  of  Framlingham,  at  a  place  called 
Linkhom’s  Bam.  The  only  information  we  have  about  it  at 
I  present  is  connected  with  a  man  called  Thomas  Mills.  This 
man,  who  was  bom  about  1623,  grew  up  and  served  an  appren- 
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ticeship  to  a  tailor  at  Grundisburgh,  near  Woodbridge.  Thence 
he  came  to  Framlingham  and  took  service  with  a  wheelwright, 
who  afterwards  left  him  his  property.  Having  thrown  in  his  lot 
with  the  little  company  at  Linkhom’s  Bam,  he  was  called  to 
preach  for  them,  and  ultimately  became  their  leader.  With  the 
change  in  his  fortunes  (he  also  married  a  wealthy  widow)  Mills 
purchased  the  bam.  Here,  until  his  death  in  1703,  he  held 
together  the  little  group  of  people.  He  suffered  much  persecu¬ 
tion  for  his  dissent,  and  often  had  to  go  into  hiding.  Of  the 
church  itself  we  know  very  little.  In  1689  and  16^  'Hiomas 
Mills  is  mentioned  as  minister  of  the  cause  at  Framlingham,  in 
the  list  compiled  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Baptist  Churciies 
in  those  years.  Since  this  is  a  list  of  churches  “  that  sent  either 
their  Ministers  or  Messengers,  or  otherwise  communicated  their 
state  in  our  General  Assembly  at  London,”  we  know  the  church 
must  have  possessed  definite  character  as  ”  a  baptized  church 
owning  the  doctrine  of  personal  election  and  final  perseverance.” 
At  the  end  of  his  life  Mills  built  and  endowed  almshouses  for 
six  (afterwards  eight)  poor  persons  without  respect  to  their 
religious  creed.  Green  {History  of  Framlingham)  pays  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  Qiristian  charity  of  this  persecuted  man.  The  cause 
apparently  died  out  soon  after  his  death,  by  which  time  the 
Independents  had  a  settled  ministry  in  Framlingham. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Suffolk  is 
remarkable  for  certain  activities  in  the  interests  of  a  seventh-day 
Sunday.  Details  of  the  movement  are  at  present  obscure  so  far 
as  this  county  is  concerned.  Colchester  seems  to  have  been  one 
direction  from  which  the  influence  spread,  the  particular  agent  in 
Suffolk  being  Captain  Christopher  Pooley,  apparently  grandson 
of  the  rector  of  Great  Massingham  (so  Dr.  Whitley),  a  Fifth 
Monarchist  and  a  Baptist.  In  1656  Pooley  (or  Poolye)  baptized 
at  the  staith  in  the  river  at  Beccles  a  woman  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church  there  (Browne,  op.  cit.  p.  572).  This 
woman,  and  another  who  had  been  baptized  earlier  at  Norwich, 
are  reported  in  1658  to  have  joined  themselves  to  “  another 
society,”  probably  Pooley’s  church  in  Norwich.  No  other  record 
of  Pooley’s  activities  in  Suffolk  is  known,  except  that  in  1667 
“  the  Recorder  and  Bailiffs  of  Ipswich  have  imprisoned  Christo¬ 
pher  Pooley  who  formerly  escaped  hence  :  he  refuses  the  oaths  ” 
(S.P.D.  ccvii.  1,  33,  34).  Two  things  are  certain  :  these  seventh- 
day  ideas  received  attention,  and  in  one  quarter  took  root.  In 
1659  Edmund  Warren  published  at  Ipswich  “  The  Jews  sabbath 
antiquated  and  the  Lord’s  Day  instituted  by  divine  authority,”  a 
book  of  263  pages;  while  at  Woodbridge  a  Seventh-day  Baptist 
cause  emerged,  and  lasted  on  into  the  next  century.  There  is, 
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however,  at  present  but  scanty  material  available  for  piecing 
together  the  story  of  this  church. 

The  License  Book  of  1672  indicates  that  not  one  Baptist 
teacher  was  licensed  for  Suffolk,  and  only  three  houses,  all  of 
them  in  Bungay,  were  licensed  for  Baptist  preaching.  The 
preachers  apparently  came  out  of  Norfolk,  probably  from  St. 
Mary’s,  Norwich.  The  householders  whose  premises  were 
licensed  were  Thomas  Walcott  and  John  Allen  for  Congregational 
and  Anabaptist,  and  Henry  Lacey  for  Baptist  teaching.  The 
name  Lacey  becomes  prominent  among  Suffolk  Baptists  more 
than  a  century  later. 

Of  more  importance  for  Baptist  concerns  in  Suffolk  were  the 
preaching  journeys  taken  in  1689/90  by  London  Baptists  through 
Essex  and  Suffolk  (“  where  were  no  Baptized  Churches  ”)  and 
Norfolk,  at  the  behest  of  the  General  Assembly  in  London.  The 
Bi-centenary  History  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Eld  Lane,  Col¬ 
chester  (1^9)  preserves  extracts  from  the  personal  record  of 
^  Brother  Tidmarsh’s  journey,  taken  in  1689,  from  which  we 
;  quote :  “  Then  back  to  St.  Edmondsbury  (at  the  messengers  of 
that  association)  where  they  had  -a  conference  with  Milway ;  then 
to  Little  Bastin  two  sermons,  and  baptized  two  persons  publickly 
in  the  day  time;  from  thence  to  Sudbury,  two  sermons,”  etc. 

I  In  this  extract  all  the  items  are  significant.  Milway  was  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Bury-St.-Edmunds,  which  prac¬ 
tised  Believers’  Baptism.  This  Church  was  formed  in  1646,  and 
in  1653,  Thomas  Tayler  of  Norwich  imdertook  the  pastorate. 
J  As  affairs  when  he  came  were  in  some  disorder  he  prepared,  in 
1655,  several  resolutions  and  statements,  among  them  this  :  “  The 
ordinances  in  which  they  are  agreed  are,  i.  prayer;  ii,  preaching 
the  word  or  prophesying;  iii,  keeping  the  first  day  of  the  week 
holy  unto  the  Lord;  iv.  BAPTISM  FOR  BELIEVERS;  v. 
Breaking  of  bread.  The  ordinances  wherein  at  present  some  do 
dissent  are — i,  baptism  for  the  seed  of  believers;  ii,  singing  of 
psalms.”  Evidently  there  was  a  fair  proportion  of  Baptists  in  the 
congregation,  and  Tidmarsh  either  desired  to  discuss  the  possibility 
I  of  forming  a  separate  church,  or  more  probably  brought  them 
I  fraternal  greetings  from  London  brethren.  We  Imow  that  Keach 
I  {Gospel  Ministers^  Maintenance  Vindicated,  1689)  did  not 

I  advocate  the  withdrawing  of  Baptists  into  separate  churches 

without  very  good  prospect  of  strong  growth.  The  baptisms  at 
“  Little  Bastin  ”  should  probably  read  Kettlebaston,  a  village 
with  an  adjacent  river,  not  very  far  from  Bildeston,  where  in 
1737  the  first  surviving  Baptist  Church  was  formed.  It  included 
people  from  Kettlebaston.  In  the  intervening  years  Baptist 
witness  had  been  kept  alive  by  preachers  frorn  Eld  Lane, 
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Colchester,  while  In  the  neighbourhood  lived  several  members 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Bury.  It  would  therefore  appear 
that  Tidmarsh’s  visit  was  the  first  to  produce  permanent  results. 

As  regards  the  reference  to  Sudbury,  Ivimey  v.  i.  516,  after 
giving  an  account  of  the  London  Assemblies  of  1689-91,  sets 
forth  a  list  of  associations  into  which  the  Churches  were  grouped. 
Under  the  heading,  “  The  Association  of  Churches  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  etc.,”  he  shows  Norwich,  Pulham,  Sudbury,  Wisbeach, 
Debach,  Colchester.  We  have  no  records  at  all  of  a  Baptist 
Church  in  existence  at  Sudbury  in  1691  although  we  know  that 
dissenters  had  been  active  in  the  town  for  many  years  previously. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Baptist  element  was  merged  with  the 
Congregational  cause  which  grew  up  about  this  time. 

At  the  London  Assembly  in  1690  “  Brother  Benjamin  Reach 
and  one  more  ”  are  desired  “  to  visit  our  friends  at  Colchester, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  etc.”  This  they  evidently  did,  as  from  their 
visit  a  Baptist  Church  was  formed  at  Lavenham.  Of  this  Church 
Browne  (op.  cit.)  has  gathered  some  information.  It  met  in  a 
barn  at  the  lower  end  of  Water  St.  The  pastor  was  a  Mr. 
Tredwell,  a  Londoner,  and  most  likely  the  travelling  companion 
of  Reach.  The  Rev.  William  Burkitt,  incumbent  of  Milden, 
preached  a  sennon  against  this  congregation  In  1691,  and  behaved 
in  a  “  violent  and  indecorous  manner.”  From  the  preface  to  the 
sermon  it  becomes  clear  that  the  cause  was  founded  by  strangers. 

“  Since  the  late  general  Liberty,  the  Anabaptists  (thinking  them¬ 
selves  thereby  let  loose  upon  us)  have  disperst  themselves  into 
several  counties,  endeavouring  to  draw  away  our  people  from 
us.”  According  to  Burkitt  the  baptisms  took  place  “  in  a  nasty 
horse  pond,”  and  he  described  in  vivid  detail  the  condition  of  the 
candidates  on  their  emergence.  This  sermon  Burkitt  followed 
up  with  a  book  entitled  “  An  Argumentative  and  Practical  Dis¬ 
course  of  Infant  Baptism,”  to  which  Reach  replied  with  “  The 
Rector  Rectified  and  Corrected;  or  Infant  Baptism  Unlawful.” 

In  1697  the  cause  was  defunct,  and  the  vacated  bam  was  taken 
over  by  the  Independents  (from  Bury)  and  fitted  up  as  a  meeting 
house. 

Thus  all  these  early  movements  produced  no  single  Church 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  has  survived  to  the  present. 
Independency  was  strong  (Robinson  of  Leyden  had  strongly 
influenced  Norfolk)  and  accommodating  on  the  question  of  f 
baptism;  and  other  interests,  practical  and  doctrinal,  were  I 
dominant. 
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Meeting  at  the  Jamaica  Coffee-house,  May  18,  1813. 
Present  Messrs.  Thomas  Thomas,  Timothy  Thomas,  Newman, 
Button,  Cox,  Waters,  Austin, 

It  was  proposed  that  a  meeting  be  summoned  on  this  day 
fortnight,  and  that  the  Ministers  be  requested  to  invite  some 
of  their  Deacons®  to  meet  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  on  the  business  of  the  proposed  General  Meeting 
on  the  23rd  of  June. 

[page  15] 

Meeting  at  the  Jamaica  Coffee  house  Tuesday  June  1,  1813. 
Present  Dr.  Rippon  in  the  Chair. 

Brethren  Griffin,  Upton,  Button,  Thos.  Thomas,  Newman, 
Cox,  Smith,  Austin,  Wm.  Shenstone,  J.  B.  Shenstone,  Hutchings, 
Ivimey,  Napier,  Mitchell,  Norton,  Westlake,  Beatson,  Jackson, 
Medley,  Tiffin,  Woodroffe,  Broad  and  King.^o 

It  was  proposed,  and  seconded,  that  two  Papers  relative 
to  the  Union,  written  by  Mr.  Wm.  Shenstone,  and  Mr.  T. 
Thomas  be  read.  They  were  accordingly  produced  and  referred 
to  the  further  consideration  of  the  Sub-Committee. 

It  was  proposed,  and  seconded,  that  the  Sub-Committee 
add  to  their  number  the  following  brethren,  viz,  Mr.  Wm.  Shen¬ 
stone,  Mr.  Hutchings,  and  Mr.  Cox.  Messrs.  Jackson, 

[page  16] 
continued. 

Medley,  Norton,  and  Napier,  and  that  any  five  with  a  Secretary 
be  competent  to  transact  business. 

That  the  Sub-committee  meet  next  Friday  week  at  Mr. 
Medley’s  Threadneedle  Street,  and  report  on  this  day  fortnight 
at  this  place. 

[page  17] 

Meeting  at  Mr.  Medley’s  Friday  [June]  11.  1813 
®  A  somewhat  tardy  recognition  of  the  importance  of  laymen ! 

10 Of  the  laymen,  Edward  Smith  was  from  Devonshire  Square; 
Thomas  Mitchell  from  Wild  Street;  James  Norton  and  Robert  Westley 
(not  Westlake)  from  Carter  Lane;  Anby  Beatson  from  Dean  Street; 
Samuel  Jackson  and  John  Woodroffe  from  Unicorn  Yard;  Henry  Tippin 
(not  Tiffin)  from  Bow. 
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Present — Thomas  Thomas,  Newman,  Cox,  [William] 
Shenstone,  Rippon,  Jackson,  Medley,  Norton,. 
Napier,  and  Ivimey. 

Mr.  Jackson  in  the  Chair. 

Bro.  Thomas’s  Paper  presented  last  week  to  the  Committee  was 
read.  It  was  generally  approved,  and  some  new  suggestions 
thrown  out  for  consideration — particularly  that  one  object  to 
be  promoted  by  the  Union  should  be  the  establishment  of  a 
Free  Boarding  School  to  educate  the  children  of  poor  Baptist 
Ministers.  Bro.  Thomas  was  desired  to  review  his  plan,  and 
to  present  it  to  the  Committee  at  the  Jamaica  Coffee  House  next 
Tuesday.  '  j 

[page  18] 

Meeting  at  the  Jamaica  Coffee  House  Tuesday  15th  June 
1813. 

Present  Button,  T.  Thomas,  Hutchings,  J.  B.  Shenstone, 
Wm.  Shenstone,  Ivimey,  Medley  and  Jackson, 

Dr.  Rippon  in  the  Chair.  ! 

Agreed  that  the  following  brethren  be  a  Committee  of 
management  for  the  Meetings  of  Wednesday  the  23rd  of  June,  f 
Messrs.  Norton,  Beatson,  Napier,  Hill,  S.  Smith,  Woodroffe,  I 

Rabbeth,  West,  Mitchell,  T.  Smith,  Westley,  Barber,  Burls,  | 

Lepard,  Medley.”  i 

Dr.  Rippon  was  requested  to  inform  Mr.  Stephens  that  on 
account  of  the  above  appointment,  the  Society  decline  accepting 
the  friendly  offer  of  the  Committee  of  the  Jew’s  Society  to 
assist  at  our  Meetings.^^ 

Agreed  that  the  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  &  Messengers 
on  Thursday  morning  at  Dr.  Rippon’s  commence  at  8  o’clock 
precisely.  ■ 

[page  19] 

Agreed  that  the  Messengers  belonging  to  the  Churches  of  j 
the  Monthly  Meetings^®  be  requested  to  unite  with  the  Ministers  f 

William  Burls  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  laymen  of  the  period.  ( 
A  deacon  of  Carter  Lane,  he  was  also  treasurer  of  the  Irish  Society ;  for  a 
time  the  only  London  member  of  B.M.S.  Committee;  later  treasurer 
of  the  B.M.S. ;  on  the  P.B.  Fund  and  many  other  societies.  As  the 
minutes  will  show,  he  was  elected  first  treasurer  of  the  Baptist  Union  s 

Thomas  Hill  was  from  Dean  Street;  Benjamin  Lepard  from  Carter  [' 

Lane;  William  West  from  Cripplegate. 

12  This  offer  doubtless  arose  from  the  holding  of  the  Missionary  | 
meetings  at  the  Jew’s  Chapel,  Spitalfields. 

13  The  churches  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  were  :  Carter  Lane,  Prescot  i 

Street,  Clapham,  Bow,  Maze  Pond,  Devonshire  Square,  Unicorn  Yard,. 
Dean  Street,  Walworth,  Wild  Street,  and  Snowsfield.  t 
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on  that  occasion;  and  that  the  other  Ministers  of  the  Society 
at  the  Coffee-house  be  desired  to  invite  two  persons  from  each 
church  whom  they  may  approve. 

Agreed  that  the  public  Dinner  be  on  Wednesday  the  23rd 
of  June  at  the  London  Tavern;  and  that  it  be  recommended 
after  Dinner,  to  the  company  present  to  afford  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power  to  the  Stepney  Institution.^* 

Agreed  that  the  Secretary  prepare  a  Notice  to  be  sent  to 
all  the  Congregations  next  Lord’s  Day. 

[Page  20  is  blank]*® 

[page  21] 

Meeting  of  the  Ministers  and  Messengers  convened  at  Dr. 
Rippon’s  Vestry,  Carter  Lane,  Southwark  Thursday  morning  the 
24th  of  June,  1813.i» 

14  This  dinner  duly  took  place.  “  Friends  of  the  Mission  ”  gathered 
and  rejoiced  over  a  Missionary  victory  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
previous  evening,  which  was  described  as  “  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  infidelity.” 

15  Continuing  its  general  support,  in  anticipation  of  the  first  Assembly, 
the  Baptist  Magazine  in  April,  1813,  published  an  article  by  J.  Lind  of 
Dewsbury,  entitled  “Union  is  Strength.”  In  this,  he  quotes  the  example 
of  the  Moravians,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  exclaims,  “  Admirable !  What  noble  examples  for  the  Baptists !  ” 
He  urges  that  “the  Union  must  only  engage  in  promoting  great  and 
important  objects,  which  are  of  general  concern  to  the  whole  denomina¬ 
tion,”  and  particularises  the  Indian  Mission  and  “  better  provision  for 
destitute  Ministers,  their  widows,  and  children.”  So  regularly  does 
history  repeat  itself  that  the  following  sentence  might  have  been  written 
at  any  time  during  the  past  decade ;  it  indicates  one  of  the  difficulties 
that  faced  the  pioneers.  “  It  is  well  known  that  travelling  expenses  are 
much  greater  now  than  they  were  a  century  ago;  while  the  salaries 
of  ministers  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  the  increased  price  of  all 
the  articles  of  life.” 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Magazine  (May  1813),  W.  Button  and 
J.  Iviiney,  “  Secretaries  to  the  Committee  for  managing  the  business 
of  the  Union,”  gave  official  notice  of  the  Assembly,  and  added :  “  Any 

Church  desirous  of  joining  the  Union  is  requested  to  apply  to  the 
Secretaries,  who  will  lay  their  application  before  the  Assembly  for  their 
consideration.” 

16  The  country  ministers  had  met  the  London  committee  on  the 
preceding  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  Baptist  Magazine  for  July,  1813, 
records,  “  Our  ministers  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  met  at 
Dr.  Rippon’s  meeting  house  at  3  o’clock,  Tuesday,  the  22nd  instant. 
[June].  A  prevailing  desire  was  expressed  to  carry  into  effect  the  Union 
which  was  last  year  declared  to  be  desirable,  and  which  we  now  hope 
will  be  found  practicable,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  will  embrace 
the  support  of  the  Mission — of  our  Academical  Institutions — Village  and 
Itinerant  preaching — ^the  Magazine — and  a  school  for  educating  the 
children  of  our  poor  ministers.” 
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Dr.  Rippon  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  adopted — 

1.  That  this  Society  of  ministers  and  churches  be  desig¬ 
nated,  “  The  General  Union  of  Baptist  ministers  and  churches,” 
maintaining  the  important  doctrines  of  “  three  equal  persons  in 
the  Godhead;  eternal  and  personal  election;  original  sin;  par¬ 
ticular  redemption;  free  justification  by  the  imputed  righteous¬ 
ness  of  Christ ;  efficacious  grace  in  regeneration ;  the  final  perse¬ 
verance  of  real  believers;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  the 
future  judgment;  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  righteous,  and 
the  eternal  mjsery  of  such  as  die  in  impenitence,  with  the  congre¬ 
gational  order  of  the  churches  inviolably.” 


[page  22] 

2.  That  ministers  and  churches,  who  may  hereafter  be 
desirous  of  uniting  with  this  Society,  be  admitted,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  whole  body,  at  the  annual  meeting. 

3.  That  the  formation  of  this  Union  be  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  to  the  ministers  and  churches  of  the  denomination  the 
means  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  with  a 
view  to  excite  brotherly  love,  and  to  furnish  a  stimulus  for  a 
zealous  co-operation  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ  in  general, 

17  This  doctrinal  wording  is  identical  with  that  which  had  been  in 
use  among  Particular  Baptist  Associations  for  many  years.  The  annual 
Circular  Letters  of  the  Associations  form  a  study  in  the  development 
of  doctrine  and  its  verbal  expression.  In  1768,  the  Northants  Letter 
was  to  the  churches  “maintaining  the  important  Doctrines  of  Three 
equal  Persons  in  the  Godhead;  eternal  and  personal  Election;  the 
original  Guilt  and  Depravity  of  Mankind;  particular  Redemption;  free 
Justification  by  the  imputed  Righteousness  of  Christ;  efficacious  Grace 
in  Regeneration;  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints  in  Grace  unto  Glory; 
and  professing  the  primitive  Order  and  Discipline  of  Churches.”  In 
1776,  original  Guilt  and  Depravity  of  Mankind  was  changed  to  “  Original 
Sin”;  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  etc.  became  “the  final  Perseve¬ 
rance  of  the  Saints  ” ;  and  the  primitive  Order  and  Discipline  became 
“the  Independency,  or  Congregational  Order,  of  the  Churches  inviolably." 
In  1784,  “  original  Guilt  and  Depravity  ”  returned ;  the  Divine  Grace 
had  “  invincible  Efficacy  ” ;  and  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints  became 
“  certain  Perseverance.”  1789  witnessed  the  insertion  of  “  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Dead;  the  future  Judgment;  and  the  Life  everlasting" 
after  the  final  Perseverance  of  the  Saints.  In  1790,  the  final  Perseverance 
was  not  for  Saints  but  for  “  real  believers,”  and  the  Life  everlasting 
became  “  the  eternal  Happiness  of  the  Righteous  and  the  everlasting 
Misery  of  the  impenitent.”  The  standard  form  was  adopted  about  1800, 
and  remained  in  use  for  many  years.  The  Oxon  Association  prefaced 
the  doctrines  with  “Receiving  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  as  their  only  guide,  in  faith  and  practice;  and  thence  deriving 
their  belief  in  the  important  doctrines  of  .  .  .  .” 
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I  and  particularly  in  our  own  denomination,  and  especially  to 
encourage  and  support  our  Missions.'® 

4.  That  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  be  held  in  London, 
j  or  elsewhere,  on  the  Wednesday  nearest  Midsummer-day,  in 
;  every  year;  at  which  time  two  sermons  shall  be  preached  and 

collections  made  in  aid  of  the  Baptist  Mission. 

I  [page  23] 

5.  That  the  members  of  the  General  Union  meet  on  the 
I  following  morning  at  six  o’clock  [  !]  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
;  Committee,  transact  the  business  of  the  Society,  and  to  chuse  a 
!  Treasurer,  Committee  and  Secretaries  for  the  ensuing  year. 

I  6.  That  for  the  present  year  Mr.  Burls  be  the  Treasurer; 

I  that  the  associated  ministers  in  London,  who  are  members  of  the 
General  Union,  with  one  or  two  members  from  each  of  their 
:  churches  who  join  the  Union,  be  the  Committee;  and  that  Mr. 

I  Wm.  Button,  Mr.  Joseph  Ivimey,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Thomas'* 
be  their  Secretaries,  and  that  their  meetings  be  open  to  all  the 
ministers  and  messengers  from  the  country  belonging  to  the 
I  Union. 

t  7.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  churches  to  establish 

Auxiliary  Societies  in  aid  of  the  Mission,  and  that  our  Academical 
I  Institutions the  Particular  Baptist 

j  [page  24] 

I  Fund;  the  IVidows  Fund;  and  the  Baptist  Society  in  London 
for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  itinerant  and  milage 
preaching,  are  justly  entitled  to  the  approbation  and  support  of 
i  the  denomination,  and  that  the  churches  be  requested  to  obtain 
j  subscriptions  and  make  collections  in  aid  of  these  several  objects. 

8.  That  auditors  of  the  Treasurer’s  Accounts  be  annually 
1  appointed  by  the  Committee,  a  correct  statement  of  which 

I  together  with  a  report  of  the  committee,  and  the  minutes  of 

business  at  the  annual  meeting,  shall  be  printed,  as  soon  as 
]  conveniently  may  be  after  the  annual  meeting  and  circulated 
j  among  all  the  churches  belonging  to  the  Union. 

1  '8  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  clause  with  the  nine  Objects  of 

I  the  Union  set  out  in  the  revised  Constitution  (1926). 

I  '9  In  the  Baptist  Handbook,  Thomas  Thomas  is  placed  first  in  thie 

list  of  former  secretaries,  1811-19.  Button  and  Ivimey,  who  were 
'  secretaries  of  the  Baptist  Board,  acted  alone  in  the  preliminary  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  years  1811-13.  The  above  is  the  initial  appearance  of  Thomas, 

I  and  he  should,  therefore,  be  placed  third,  1813-19.  He  died,  11th  October, 

I  1819. 

20  The  English  Academies  were  Bristol,  Horton  and  Stepney. 
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9.  That  the  Baptist  Magazine,  furnishing  a  most  desireable 
medium  of  communication,  respecting  the  state  of  our  churches, 
at  home  and  providing  a  most 

[page  25] 

seasonable  aid  to  necessitous  widows  of  deceased  ministers  to 
which  purpose  the  whole  profits  are  applied,^^  is  highly  deserving 
the  encouragement  of  the  denomination;  and  that  it  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  our  ministers  and  churches,  to  promote  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  it,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

10.  That  this  Society  disclaims  all  manner  of  superiorit)’ 
and  superintendance  over  the  churches;  or  any  authority  or 
power,  to  impose  anything  upon  their  faith  and  practice;  their 
sole  intention  is  to  be  helpers  together  one  of  another,  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  common  cause  of  Christianity,  and  the  interests  of 
the  several  churches  of  the  denomination  to  which  they  belong. 

11.  That  the  monthly  prayer  meeting  for  the  spread  of  die 
gospel  that  has  for 

[page  26] 

many  years  been  observed  in  most  of  the  churches,  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  generally  regarded  on  the  first  Monday  evening  in 
every  month. 

N.B. — The  Signatures  of  the  Ministers  who  formed  the  Society 
upon  the  above  mentioned  rules  may  be  found  P.  37,  38,  39. 
omitted 

12.  That  the  Sermons  for  the  Mission  be  preached  next 
year  by  our  brethren  Hinton  and  Steadman,  in  case  of  failure 
Bro.  Saft’ery.^^ 

[page  27] 

Meeting  [“  of  the  Committee  ”  was  written  and  erased]  at  the 
Jamaica  Coffee  house  the  19th  of  April  1814. 

Dr.  Rippon  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  proposed  that  an  Address  to  the  Denomination  stating 
the  objects  of  the  General  Union,  should  be  printed  in  the 

21  In  1813,  the  proprietors  of  the  Baptist  Magazine  divided  £141 
among  twenty-nine  widows. 

22  Following  its  record  of  the  above  meeting,  the  Baptist  Magazine 
reports  that  “  in  the  evening,  a  large  congregation  assembled  at  Devon¬ 
shire  Square  Meeting  House  to  hear  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and 
to  implore  a  divine  blessing  on  the  Union.  Brother  Steadman  delivered 
an  interesting  address  on  the  Union  from  2  Cor.  v.  14,  The  love  of 
'Christ  constraineth  us.  .  .  .” 
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Baptist  Magazine  for  June,*®  and  that  brethren  Rippon,  Newman, 
Thomas  Thomas,  and  Upton  prepare  it  for  that  purpose  against 
this  day  fortnight  when  the  Committee  shall  be  summoned  to 
meet  at  this  place. 

[page  28] 

Meeting  of  the  General  Union  at  Dr.  Rippon’s  Vestry, 
Carter  Lane  June  23rd  1814. 

Dr.  Rippon  in  the  Chair. 

Present  the  following  Ministers  and  Messengers. 

Revd.  John  Saffery — Sarum  Rev.  John  Stanger  Bessels 

Green 

„  John  Chin  Walworth 

„  Wm  Grocer  Jun.  Princes 
Risbro’ 

„  Thomas  Griffin  London 
„  [G]  Dobney  Wallingford 

„  John  Dyer  Reading 
John  Palmer  Shrewsbury 
„  John  Rees  New  Mill 

„  Abr.  Austin  London 

„  John  Row  Crayford 

„  William  Newman  London 
„  [Joseph]  Dawson 

London 

„  James  Hinton  Oxford 
,,  Wm  Grocer  Watford 
„  Wm  Gray  Chipping 

Norton 

„  [Thomas]  Shirley  Seven 
Oaks 

„  [James]  Griffiths  Wooton- 
under-Edge 
„  J[osiah]  Wilkinson 

Saffron  Waldron 
„  G.  Keeley  Ridgmount 
„  [Joseph?]  Tyso  Watchett 

23  This  was  done.  It  was  signed  by  the  three  Secretaries  and 
addressed  “  To  the  Churches  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Baptist  Denomination, 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  maintaining  the 
important  doctrines,  of  three  equal  persons,”  etc,  as  in  resolution  one 
on  page  twenty-one.  It  reminds  the  churches  of  the  objects  of  the 
Union  and  recommends  a  collection  for  one  or  other  of  them,  calls 
attention  to  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Society,  refers  to  the  “astonishing 
change”  in  the  political  affairs  of  England  and  Europe,  and  concludes 
with  a  call  to  “gird  on  the  harness  for  the  battle.” 


„  Dr.  John  Rippon  London 
„  James  Knight  Little 

Staughton 

„  William  Tomlin  Chesham 
„  Thomas  Powell  London 
„  James  Pilkington  Raleigh 
„  Wm.  Culver  Woolwich 
„  John  Carrington  Burnham 
„  George  Eveliegh  Waltham 
Abbey 

„  James  Smith  Ilford 
„  William  Button  London 
„  [Samuel]  Bligh  Potter’s 
Bar 

„  John  Bain  Potter  Street 
„  George  Pritchard  London 
William  Steadman 

Bradford 

„  Joseph  Ivimey  London 
,,  [William]  Giles  Lymington 
„  James  Upton  London 
„  Thomas  Thomas  London 
„  George  Atkinson  Margate 
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Rev.  W.  Rogers  Eynsford  Rev.  John  Peacock  Rushden 
„  J.  Millard  Whitchurch  „  James  Fairley 
„  T.  Johnson  Wakenham  „  Wm.  Buckley  Brittle  Lane. 

Messrs  Smith  Northampton  Messrs  Cook  London 
„  [Chapman]  Barber 

London 

„  Newell  do. 

„  Powell  Junr.  do. 

„  Chalright  Braintree 

„  [William]  Napier 

London 

„  [James]  Norton  do. 

„  Horseley 

„  Shipher 

„  [William]  West  London 

„  [Joshua]  Robins  Bow 

The  following  congratulary  address  was  read  from  the 
London  Ministers  composing  the  Committee  of  the  General 
Union,  to  their  brethren  in  the  Country. 

We  have  contemplated  with  sincere  pleasure,  another  inter¬ 
view  with  our  brethren  who  compose  this  Society  of  the  General 
Union,  and  with  many  others,  from  the  differant  parts  of  the 

[page  30] 

Kingdom,  who  are  not  yet  connected  with  us,  who  may  favour  us 
with  their  presence  and  countenance  at  this  annual  meeting. 

We  cannot  but  congratulate  you,  on  the  formation  of  a 
Society,  for  a  General  Union  of  the  Baptist  Ministers  and 
Churches,  on  the  great  doctrinal  principles,  and  for  the  valueble 
and  important  purposes,  that  were  specified  in  your  Resolutions 
of  last  year,  as  promising  much  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
religion  in  general,  and  to  the  interest  of  our  denomination  in 
particular. 

While  you  professedly  disclaim  all  superiority  over  each 
other,  and  every  thought  of  imposing  anything  on  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  churches,  and  scrupulously  maintain  the  indepen- 
dance  and  congregational  order  of  the  several  churches  to  which 
you  belong,  inviolably;  we  cannot  but  consider  this  union  as 

24  Samuel  Gale  was  from  Carter  Lane.  He  was  a  Dissenting  Deputy, 
Solicitor  to  the  Building  Fund  and  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund,  and  on 
various  committees. 


„  Kent  Abingdon 

„  John  Shenstone  London 
„  Miskin  Woolwich 

„  [William]  Angus  New¬ 
castle 

„  Douglas  London 

„  Perenia  London 

„  Sami  Gale  do.^^ 

„  Danl  Olney  Tring. 
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a  most  desireable  medium,  by  which  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
and  intercourse  with  each  other  may  be  promoted ;  with  a  view 
to 

[page  31] 

excite  brotherly  affection,  and  stimulate  to  enlarged  exertions 
for  the  accumulation  of  the  funds  of  our  Mission,  and  other 
important  institutions,  connected  with  the  denomination. 

We  are  truly  happy  to  learn  that  a  spirit  of  ardent  zeal 
is  already  gone  forth,  and  that  its  effects  have  been  discerned 
in  the  establishment  of  Auxiliary  societies  in  favour  of  our 
Mission  in  several  of  our  churches,  and  by  the  encouragement 
of  subscriptions  and  collections,  in  aid  of  our  Academical  Insti¬ 
tutions  :  and  we  entertain  the  pleasing  hope,  that  as  these  objects, 
with  others,  shall  become  more  extensively  known,  and  their 
importance  be  duly  appreciated  they  will  excite  a  general  feeling, 
and  attain  a  large  and  effectual  patronage  in  their  favour. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  also  that  we  are  able  to  incorporate 
with  this  address,  the  recent  establishment  of  a  Baptist 

[page  32]  • 

Society  in  London,  for  promoting  the  Gospel  in  Ireland.  The 
objects  of  this  Society  are  to  employ  Itinerants  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  establish  schools  and  to  circulate 
Bibles  and  Tracts.  It  is  also  proposed  to  send  ministers 
occasionally  from  this  country,  with  a  view  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  our  brethren,  who  are  settled  in  Ireland, 
who  appear  cordially  desirous  of  co-operating  in  the  work.  We 
earnestly  recommend  this  Infant  Society  to  the  attention  and 
support  of  their  brethren  and  churches  in  this  country. 

We  feel  it  to  be  incumbant  on  us,  to  notice  the  Baptist 
Magazine,  as  highly  deserving  the  encouragement  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation,  both  on  account  of  its  furnishing  a  most  desireable  medium 
of  communications,  respecting  the  state  of  our  churches  and 
religion,  at  home,  and  abroad,  and  providing  a  most  seasonable 
aid  to  necessitous  widows  of  our  deceased 

[page  33] 

ministers,  to  which  purpose  the  whole  profits  are  applied.  Its 
sale,  since  the  last  year  has  considerably  increased,  but  we  are 
persuaded  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  ministers  and  churches,  to 
promote  its  object  to  a  much  greater  extent,  by  obtaining  for  it 
a  much  wider  circulation. 

We  conclude  by  expressing  our  warmest  congratulations  on 
the  most  astonishing  and  happy  change  which  has  taken  place 
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in  the  political  situation  of  Europe,  and  on  the  general  tranquility 
which  has  so  suddenly  succeeded  a  long  protracted  and  widely 
desolating  war — an  event  in  which  they  devoutly  regard  the 
providence  of  God,  as  most  remarkably  apparent;  which  while 
it  wears  a  most  friendly  aspect  on  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
promises  to  open  a  wide,  and  effectual  door  for  the  formation 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  world — “  Blessed  be  the  Lord 

[page  34] 

God,  the  God  of  Israel  who  only  doth  wondrous  things,  and 
blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever,  and  let  the  whole  earth 
be  filled  with  his  glory.  Amen  and  Amen.” 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed. 

1.  That  our  Associations  throughout  the  Kingdom  be 
requested  to  depute  one  or  more,  of  their  members,  as 
messengers;  or  send  a  letter  signed  by  the  Moderator,  to  the 
General  Assembly,  to  report  the  state  of  the  churches,  and  any 
other  matter  that  may  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
denomination. 

2.  That  a  Circular  letter  addressed  to  the  churches  be  sent, 
signed  by  the  Secretaries,  to  some  Minister  connected  with  each 
Association,  and  to  other  churches,  both  in  town  and  country, 
through  the  medium  of  their  Pastors. 

[page  35] 

or  ministers,  requesting  them  to  promote  the  various  important 
objects  proposed  by  the  Union. 

[From  the  Baptist  Magazine  of  July,  1814,  we  learn  that  the 
following  further  resolutions  w'^ere  passed.  They  are  unrecorded 
in  the  minutes.] 

3.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  brethren 
Steadman  and  Saffery  for  their  appropriate  sermons,  at  the 
Mission  Meeting. 

4.  That  brethren  Hinton  of  Oxford,  and  Birt  of  Birmingham, 
be  requested  to  preach  the  next  Annual  Sermons;  in  case  of 
failure,  brother  Roberts  of  Bristol. 

5.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the 
Managers  of  the  Jew’s  Chapel,  Spitalfields,  for  their  kindness  in 
granting  us  the  use  of  that  place  of  worship. 

[page  36  is  blank] 

[Pages  37,  38  and  39  contain  the  signatures  referred  to  on  page 
26.  All  are  autographs,  except  the  last  four,  which  were  inserted 
by  Ivimey.  The  list  is  particularly  valuable  as  it  furnishes 
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the  names  of  the  forty-five  ministers  who  were  present  at  the 
inaugural  meeting  of  the  Union.  The  names  of  the  messengers 
are  unrecorded ;  laymen  then  had  not  their  present  day  influence. 
In  cases  where  the  minister’s  church  has  been  previously 
mentioned  in  these  articles,  it  is  not  repeated  here.  The  names 
are  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  minute  book,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  full  Christian  names  are  given.] 

John  Rippon;  John  Saffery;  James  Upton;  William 
Winterbotham ;  William  Newman;  Thomas  Thomas;  Joseph 
Ivimey;  William  Shenston;  John  Row;  John  Sutclif,  Olney; 
Thomas  Hutchings,  London  (Unicorn  Yard);  Abraham  Austin; 
George  Atkinson;  William  Tomlin;  Thomas  Powell,  London 
(Mitchel  Street);  John  Stanger;  Thomas  Price,  Yeovil; 
Francis  Franklin,  Coventry;  Philip  Davies,  Wokingham,  Berks; 
John  Knott;  John  Rogers;  Benjamin  Coxhead,  Truro;  John 
Brittain  Shenston,  London;  Thomas  Shirley;  Thomas  Tilly; 
John  King,  Halstead;  John  Giles;  Joseph  Such,  Steventon, 
Beds;  Joseph  Exall,  Tenterden,  Kent;  Josiah  Wilkinson ;  John 
Carrington,  Burnham,  Essex;  Daniel  Dossett;  John  Shoveller, 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight;  James  .Pilkington;  Edward  Torlin; 
Thomas  Bailey,  Brenchley;  William  Downs,  Sheffield;  John  J. 
Douglas,  London;  W.  Culver,  Woolwich;  James  Farley; 
James  Smith,  Ilford,  Essex;  Daniel  Miall,  Portsea;  John 
Penny,  Portsea;  John  Chin;  Joseph  Jenkins,  London  (Wal¬ 
worth). 

Ipage  40  is  blank] 

{To  be  concluded.) 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 


Spiritism/ 

The  history  of  the  modem  Spiritist  Movement,  which  is 
considered  to  have  begun  in  1848  in  America,  is  ignored 
in  this  paper  in  the  interest  of  phases  more  significant.  The 
subject  has  aroused  considerable  enthusiasm,  especially  since  the  F 

Great  War:  The  researches  of  Edison  in  this  realm  in  1920  P' 

gave  the  sfibject  a  forward  kick.  The  interest  is  being  maintained, 
for  when  Mr.  Dennis  Bradley  announced  that  he  constantly 
talked  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  he  received  over  seven 
thousand  applications  in  a  few  months  to  be  present  at  his  seances;  ^ 
famous  mediums,  such  as  Mrs.  Osborne  Leonard,  are  booked  up 
for  years  to  come;  and  shoals  of  literature  on  the  subject  are  ^ 

being  issued  in  many  languages,  from  the  pens  of  men  and  women  ' 

of  high  repute.  Authors  are  incorporating  spiritistic  phenomena  ^ 

in  their  books,  one  of  whom,  in  a  French  novel,  entitled  “  Rein- 
came,”  bolsters  up  spiritist  doctrine  in  a  so-called  true  story,  by 
quoting  the  names  of  eminent  scientists  as  supporting  his  point 
of  view.  But  Flammarion  says  of  many  that  they  were  not 
consulted,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  “  Reincame  ”  has  driven  a  great 
number  of  people  completely  mad.  The  authority  for  this  state¬ 
ment  is  Heuzes  book  Do  the  Dead  Live,  published  by  John 
Murray.  To  that  book  the  first  part  of  this  paper  is  deeply  1 
indebted. 

Definition  of  Spiritism. 

Spiritism  is  the  name  applied  to  a  great  and  varied  series 
of  abnormal  or  pretemormal  phenomena,  much  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned  here,  purporting  to  be  for  the  most  part  caused 
by  spiritual  beings,  together  with  the  belief  arising  from  them  of 
the  intercommunion  of  the  living  with  the  so-called  dead. 

But  among  those  who  hold  these  beliefs  distinctions  must  be 
drawn.  Many  Spiritists — the  majority — and  especially  all 
ordinary  Spiritists,  are  Spiritists  after  the  fashion  of  Allan 
Kardec;  they  seek  no  further  evidence;  they  are  the  Spiritist  ’ 

bigots.  But  there  are  also  the  Neo- Spiritists,  or  disciples  of  I 

scientific  Spiritism,  among  whom  may  be  numbered  some 
remarkable  men.  “Is  Oliver  Lodge  a  true  scientist?”  another 
great  scientist  was  asked.  “  Yes,  he  is  a  very  great  scientist,”' 

1  A  Paper  read  at  the  Kiplin  Hall  Conference,  1927. 
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was  the  reply,  “  except  where  his  son  is  concerned.”  That  speaks 
worlds !  This  paper  proposes  to  deal  with  the  inquiry  first  by 
reviewing  the  present  stage  reached  by  Psychical  Research,  and 
second,  by  considering  the  subject  in  the  light  of  the  Christian 
Gospel  of  Salvation  and  Immortality. 

I. — The  Foundations  of  Spiritist  Belief. 

According  to  M.  Gabrielle  Delanne,  President  of  the  French 
I  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  of  the  Spiritist  Union  of 
f  France,  the  assertions  of  Spiritism  are  based  upon  the  following 
!  phenomena.  First — levitation,  or  the  movement  of  objects  with- 
j  out  contact.  A  medium  can,  at  a  distance,  and  without  touching 
I  it,  displace  an  object.  As  the  complement  to  the  phenomena  of 
"  levitation,  is  that  of  sealing  a  table  to  the  ground,  a  feat  that  is 
t  claimed  to  be  no  more  rare  under  the  influence  of  a  true  medium. 

[  Sixty  years  ago,  when  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Alfred  Russell 

f  Wallace  began  a  scientific  study  of  it,  at  a  time  when  levitation 

iwas  regarded  as  pure  trickery,  they  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  movements  are  real  and  intelligent. 

Then  Sir  William  Crookes  joined  in,  and  by  the  aid  of  an 
invention  of  his  was  able  to  register  the  psychic  force  behind  the 
r  movements.  The  movements  have  their  own  individuality  or 
j  personality,  which  may  differ  considerably  from  that  of  the 
j  medium,  and  which,  moreover,  vary  with  the  same  medium. 

I  When  a  table  moves,  it  declares  itself  to  be  animated  by  the 

spirit  of  X.  When  no  one  knows,  or  could  possibly  have  known, 

this  X,  subsequent  inquiry  will  establish  the  absolute  veracity  of 
the  information  given  by  him.  Says  Delanne,  “  There  can  be  no 
other  possible  explanation  than  that  of  the  intervention  of  X 
himself,  that  is,  of  his  spirit.  Many  other  manifestations  are 
claimed  to  be  “  impossible  of  explanation,  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘  Discarnate.’  ” 

Second — Telepathy. 

The  Spiritist  cites  the  evidence  of  automatic  writing.  The 
medium,  even  without  going  into  a  trance,  writes  directly,  some¬ 
times  with  both  hands  at  once,  different  messages,  all  the  time 
carrying  on  a  conversation  on  another  subject.  The  replies  are 
I  quite  clear,  capable  of  proof,  and  often  written  in  a  langpiage 
I  unknown  to  him.  "  It  necessarily  follows,"  says  Delaime,  “  that 
his  hands  must  be  under  the  direction  of  an  intelligence  which  is 
not  his  own.”  As  to  seeing  mediums,  whether  it  be  a  matter  of 
intuition,  lucidity,  clairvoyance,  or  clairaudience,  vision  at  a 
distance,  psychometry  (a  faculty  certain  persons  have  of  getting 
into  touch  with  people  or  things  unknown  by  means  of  some 
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article),  or  tele-psychology  (communication  of  the  same  kind,  I 
minus  the  article),  these  are  the  mediums  who  give  the  best  t 
demonstrative  evidence  of  “  experimental  Spiritism  ”  !  i 

When  one  recalls  the  failure  of  recent  telepathic  tests^  one  I 

is  not  inclined  to  expect  great  things  from  Spiritism  as  yet,  if  j 

telepathy  is,  as  Sir  William  Crookes  declared,  and  Delanne  sug-  I 
gests,  the  foundation  of  Spiritist  belief.  Perhaps  one  may  inter-  ! 
ject  here  the  statement  on  telepathy  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  1 
S.P.R.  (England),  April,  1927,  “  For  the  completest  possible  [ 
proof  of  telepathic  phenomena  it  is  essential  that  experimental  t 
evidence  should  be  increased.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  much  i 

still  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  establish  even  telepathy,  i 

beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute  or  cavil,  among  the  facts 
universally  recognised  by  science.”  j 

M.  Delanne,  however,  says  of  these  phenomena,  “  What  they  f 
teach  us  indeed  in  the  clearest  manner  is,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
brain  is  the  seat,  the  essential  instrument  of  thought  during  life, 
it  is  not  less  evident  that  what  in  us  thinks,  feels,  and  wills,  has 
its  own  existence  independent  of  that  of  the  body.  “  The  proofs 
of  this  existence?  ”  he  asks.  “  In  the  first  place,  this  inner  being 
possesses  powers  which  are  entirely  independent  of  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  organs,  and  can  communicate  with  another  being  at 
an  enormous  distance,  say  from  Paris  to  New  York.”  , 

Third. — Materialisations.  I 

Later  Delanne  speaks  of  “  the  division  of  the  soul  into  two  I 

parts,  the  one  immaterial,  which  is  the  soul  properly  speaking;  [ 

the  other,  semi-material  or  fluidic,  which  we  call  the  Peri  sprit, 
and  which  serves  as  support  to  the  former.  Thus  the  soul  and 
the  perisprit  are  inseparable.  Now,  as  all  our  thoughts,  all  our 
personality,  are  housed  in  the  perisprit  it  follows  that  this  I 

personality  must  survive  the  body,  together  with  the  soul.”  So  f 

that  what  happens  at  a  seance,  when  a  Spirit  form  appears,  j 

according  to  the  Spiritists,  is  this — “  the  soul  of  the  dead  person  | 
borrows  from  the  medium  matter  and  energy,  the  two  elements  j 

it  no  longer  possesses,  since  it  no  longer  has  a  body,  and  makes  j 

use  of  its  perisprit  as  a  mould  in  order  to  reconstruct  the  body 
as  it  had  been.”  I 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Spiritists  build  much  upon  their  I 

belief  in  the  possibilities  of  the  perisprit,  and  their  claims  certainly  I 

provide  a  fascinating  study.  Crawford,  the  scientist,  has  two  I 

volumes  relating  how  he  was  able  to  establish  experimentally  the  | 

existence  of  this  ectoplasmic  substance,  which,  it  is  claimed,  oozes  i 

1  As  for  example ;  recent  telepathic  tests  conducted  by  Sir  Oliver  1 

Lodge  over  the  wireless.  I 
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from  the  orifices  of  a  medium’s  body  in  the  trance-state.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  sometimes  visible;  that  it  has  been  weighed, 
analysed,  and  photographed.  Crawford  claims  that  one  medium 
lost  forty-eight  pounds  in  weight  after  its  emission.  His  sensa¬ 
tional  conclusions  were  these.  “  The  phenomena  are  caused  by 
flexible  chords,  comparable  to  rays,  which  are  emitted  from  the 
body  of  the  medium.  These  rays  are  the  cause  of  the  manifesta¬ 
tions;  levitations,  movements  of  the  table  on  the  ground,  raps, 
contact,  or  any  modality  of  the  phenomenon.” 

To  this  must  be  added  the  valuable  testimony  of  Dr.  Gustave 
Geley,  Director  of  the  International  Metapsychical  Institute,  who 
has  conducted  experiments  with  this  ectoplasmic  substance. 
After  saying  that  darkness  is  unnecessary,  and  that  control  does 
not  impede  its  production,  he  continues,  “  During  the  whole 
course  of  the  phenomenon  the  formation  is  obviously  in 
physiological  and  psychological  relations  with  the  medium ;  every 
impression  reacts  on  the  medium;  the  ectoplasm  actually  is  the. 
medium  himself,  partially  exteriorized.” 

The  most  serious  result,  if  all  this  be  true,  is  the  revolution 
it  causes  in  the  domain  of  classical- biology. 

Dr.  Geley’s  finding  is  that  “  the  consciousness  can  no  longer 
be  attributed  to  the  functioning  of  the  brain ;  the  living  being  is  a 
dynamo-psychism  ”  .  .  .  “  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  entirely 
new  science  which  will  doubtless  tell  us  nothing  definite  for  many 
years  to  come.” 

Spiritism  or  Metapsychism? 

That  new  science  is  Metapsyxhism,  to  which  men,  in  the 
cold  and  clear  environment  of  the  laboratory,  with  apparatus  for 
control  and  registration,  would  attribute  the  phenomena  we  have 
under  consideration.  Its  chief  exponent  is  Prof.  Charles  Richet, 
President  of  the  Meta-psychical  Institute  of  France,  who  de¬ 
clares  that  he  does  not  believe  a  word  of  Spiritistic  phenomena, 
though,  on  the  contrary,  he  believes  in  the  majority  of  psychic 
phenomena.  This  is  what  the  Metapsychists  say — “  Whatever 
the  phenomenon,  it  must  be  a  priori  a  manifestation  of  the 
forces  of  the  living.  We  have  no  need  of  the  intervention  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  From  the  moment  that  we  are  able  to 
explain  certain  of  these  phenomena  through  the  living,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  explain  the  others, 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  same  way.” 

It  is  most  important  to  grasp  the  significance  of  this 

.\LTERNATIVE  EXPLANATION  OF  SpIRITIST  PHENOMENA  by  those 

who  have  made  an  expert  study  of  it.  Delanne’s  "  only  possible 
explanation  ”  of  the  intervention  of  spirits  vanishes  under  the 
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light  of  it,  and  recalls  the  statement  of  F.  H.  Bradley,  in 
Appearance  and  Reality,  “  The  Spiritualist  appears  to  think  that 
an5dhing  which  is  not  in  the  usual  course  of  things  goes  to  prove 
his  special  conclusion.  He  seems  not  to  perceive  any  difference 
between  the  possible  and  the  actual.  As  if  to  open  a  wide  field 
of  indefinite  possibilities  were  the  same  thing  as  the  exclusion  of 
all  others  but  one.” 

Apart  from  the  alternative  interpretation  of  the  phenomena 
offered  by  Metapsychism,  the  case  that  Spiritism  makes  for  itself 
is  weaker  than  many  people  suppose.  Consider  these  statements 
from  two  of  Spiritism’s  greatest  exponents — Delanne  and 
Flammarion.  Delanne  says,  “  With  the  majority  of  the  mani¬ 
festations  it  is  merely  a  question  of  suggestion  or  auto-suggestion. 
The  intervention  of  the  dead  is  extremely  rare,  especially  in 
experiments.”  And  Flammarion  asks,  “  The  souls  of  the  dead? 
This  is  very  far  from  being  proved.  In  the  innumerable  observa¬ 
tions  that  I  have  made  during  more  than  forty  years  everything 
has  proved  the  contrary  to  me;  no  satisfactory  method  of 
identification  has  been  achieved.  I  have  searched  in  vain  up  to 
the  present  time  for  a  sure  proof  of  identity  in  mediumistic 
communication.  Analysis  discovers  at  the  end  of  a  test  only  an 
obscure  uncertainty  as  to  the  causes :  unknown  psychic  forces, 
transient  entities,  vanishing  shapes,  nothing  tangible  to  seize,  even 
for  the  thought.  The  phenomena  are  manifestations  of  the 
UNIVERSAL  DYNAMISM  with  which  our  five  senses  very  imperfectly 
put  us  in  touch.”  To  this  uncertainty  in  Spiritist  circles  must  be 
added  many  unpleasant  features,  deplorable  to  the  best  Spiritists, 
and  which  certainly  do  not  recommend  the  cult. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  fraud.  The  best 
mediums  cheated — Katie  King,  Eusapia  Palladino,  and  Douglas 
Home.  Eusapia  often  used  long  hairs  to  displace  objects,  and 
Gustave  Le  Bon  discovered  by  a  side  light  that  she  used  her  hands 
to  simulate  materialised  hands.  Douglas  Home  confessed  to  Dr. 
Davis  that  spirits  had  never  come  his  way.  “  A  medium,”  he 
said,  “  carmot  believe  in  spirits.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  only  perswi 
who  can  never  believe  in  them.” 

Flammarion’ s  declaration  is  enough,  “  I  can  say  that  during 
forty  years  practically  all  the  famous  mediums  have  visited  me  in 
the  Avenue  de  I’Observatoire,  and  that  I  discovered  most  of  them 
cheating.” 

Sir  W.  F.  Barrett  cites  the  deteriorising  effect  of  Spiritism 
upon  the  mediums  themselves,  as  incomprehensible  as  that  which 
sometimes  occurs  among  “  horsey  ”  people.  Investigators  are 
unanimous  in  expressing  the  great  danger  there  is  in  embarking 
upon  investigation,  especially  for  the  unstable  and  the  nervous. 
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Another  feature  that  is  specially  to  be  deplored  is  the  unhealthy 
desire  which  abounds  everywhere  to-day  to  dabble  with  psychic 
phenomena  as  a  form  of  social  diversion,  often  with  the  clear 
intention  of  making  money,  or  attaining  notoriety.  It  is  regret¬ 
table  that  so  many  people  allow  their  whole  lives  to  be  directed  by 
the  doubtful  prognostications  of  this  class  of  medium. 

This  part  of  the  subject  cannot  be  closed  better  than  by 
quoting  Dr.  W.  P.  Paterson,  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  the  chapter 
on  “  Religion  and  the  Subconscious,”  in  his  Gifford  Lecture, 
writes, 

“  In  regard  to  the  spiritualistic  phenomena  I  have  not  been 
able  to  form  an  opinion  which  is  of  any  value.  The  modest 
investigations  which  I  have  made  have  been  suspended  in  an 
access  of  distaste  and  suspicion.  It  may  be  that  the  earthly 
domain  is  subject  to  irruptions  from  the  realm  of  departed  spirits, 
but  what  is  certain  is  that  the  general  life  of  the  race  has  been 
placed  on  an  isolated  and  stable  footing,  and  that  any  such  inva¬ 
sions  count  for  no  more  from  the  spiritual  point  of  view  than  the 
comet  or  the  earthquake  shock  count  for  in  the  everyday  life  of 
mankind.  The  Power  which  placed  man  upon  this  planet  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  the  rational  endowment  that  was  necessary  to 
cope  with  the  normal  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  to  give  him 
dominion  over  the  creatures;  and  it  is  also  credible  that,  as 
taught  in  the  Christian  Gospel,  this  was  supplemented  by  a  dis¬ 
position  of  grace  which  can  give  him  the  victory  over  the  forces  of 
sorrow,  sin,  and  death,  which  must  ever  prove  stronger  than  man. 
But  it  seems  clear  that  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
does  not  enter  into  the  general  plan  under  which  the  human  race 
has  grappled  with  the  situation,  and  under  which  the  individual 
has  had  to  live  his  life  on  the  earth.  It  may  be  there  will  be  a 
widespread  revival  of  the  belief  that  there  is  a  realm  of  departed 
spirits  which  is  able  to  give  signs  of  its  existence;  but,  if  so,  it 
may  be  expected  that  mankind  will  come  to  realise  afresh  the 
wisdom  of  the  warning  which  the  great  religions  have  been  at 
one  in  giving  and  enforcing  against  reliance  on  subterranean 
traffic  with  the  dead.” 


II 

Dr.  Paterson’s  view  prepares  us  for  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  in  the  light  of  New  Testament  teaching,  and  in  relation 
to  Christian  life  and  service.  For,  after  all,  the  best  way  to  meet 
the  Spiritists’  assertions  is  by  stating  positive  Christian  truth. 

Here  it  is  necessary  in  a  few  words  to  clear  the  ground  of  the 
debris  left  behind  from  past  conflicts.  The  Christian  Religion 
and  Spiritism  have  been  regarded  as  being  in  bitter  antagonism. 
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It  was  said  dogmatically  that  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  dead 
can  have  no  fellowship  with  the  Lord,  and  are  an  abomination  to 
Him;  that  one  evidence  of  having  left  God,  and  of  God  having 
left  an  individual,  is  when  recourse  is  made  to  the  dead;  that 
those  who  have  dealings  with  the  dead  are  in  league  with  the 
devil.  Such  arguments,  however  earnestly  made,  cannot  carry 
conviction  to  the  modem  mind. 

The  Christian  Religion  is  not  in  essential  antagonism  to 
Psychical  Research.  One  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that 
the  phenomena  of  Metapsychism  may  yet  throw  considerable 
light  upon  some  of  the  most  perplexing  incidents  recorded  in 
Scripture,  as,  for  instance,  the  stories  of  the  Transfiguration,  and 
of  Pentecost,  with  its  cloven  tongues  of  fire  and  many  languages. 

But  further,  we  hold  the  positive  belief  that  the  invisible 
spiritual  world  exists.  We  believe,  if  our  hymns  are  any  criteria 
(though  we  often  sing  hymns  with  mental  reservations)  that  the 
Christian  Church  on  earth  has  “  mystic  sweet  communion  with 
those  whose  rest  is  won.”  Over  more  organs  than  the  one  at 
Cragg  Chapel,  Rawdon,  the  lines  of  Wesley  appear,  “  Let  Saints 
on  Earth  in  concert  sing,  with  those  to  Glory  gone.”  At  the  Table 
of  our  Lord  w.e  are  often  sensible  of  our  unity  with  those  who 
have  passed  on.  Surely  F.  W.  H.  Myers  is  right  when  he 
addresses  Christians  thus,  “  You  believe  that  the  spiritual  world 
exists,  and  that  it  acts  on  a  material  world  still,  for  you  believe 
that  prayer  is  heard  and  answered.” 

We  reiterate  the  protest  with  all  our  hearts  and  minds  against 
a  materialistic  interpretation  of  the  Universe.  We  believe  that 
the  flag  which  bears  the  sign,  “  Reality,”  has  been  carried  far 
beyond  that  trench  in  which  we  lay  the  mortal  remains  of  our 
beloved  dead,  and  that  the  spiritual  world  into  which  they  have 
entered  must  be  charted  among  the  possessions  of  the  Realm  of 
Truth.  We  believe  that  we  are  encompassed  about  with  a  great 
cloud  of  witnesses. 

But  where  does  Spiritism  teach  us  more  than  we  already 
know,  or  more  than  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  would 
lead  us  to  expect?  The  future  life,  with  all  its  accompanying 
facts  of  personal  moral  responsibility,  and  of  the  possibilities  of 
continued  progression  or  retrogression  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament. 

It  is  my  personal  conviction,  though  not  shared  by  all  my 
colleagues,  that  a  belief  in  survival  that  rises  from  a  strong 
consciousness  of  God’s  Loving  Fatherhood  is  a  much  sturdier 
form  of  faith  than  any  that  depends  upon  doubtful  visual  and 
auditory  fragments  of  evidence.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
highest  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  Jesus  and 
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the  Apostles.  It  is  suflficient  to  quote  Dr.  Gore  in  a  sermon  in  the 
Church  Times  (1917),  “  The  Jews  were  repeatedly  debarred  from 
dealings  with  the  dead,  and  for  long  years  from  any  revelation 
of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  in  order  that  belief  when  it  came, 
might  grow  out  of  their  assured  faith  in  God,  and  not  from  any 
real  or  imaginary  communications  from  the  dead.”  The  wisdom 
of  this  counsel  for  many  people  is  admitted  by  Arthur  Hill,  a 
leading  Bradford  spiritualist  and  writer  on  the  subject.  After 
referring  to  the  above  passage,  he  continues,  “  But  many  good 
people  are  without  this  God-consciousness,  and  faith  in  the 
friendliness  of  the  universe  is  impossible  for  them  without  some 
objective  evidence  of  personal  survival.”  One  recognises  the 
gravity  of  this  rejoinder,  and  recalls  some  well-known  instances 
of  spiritually  minded  Christian  men  whom  one  would  believe  to 
be  possessed  of  a  strong  faith  in  God,  such  as  would  survive  all 
shocks,  but  who  have  found  comfort  in  Spiritism  when  the  shadow 
of  bereavement  has  come  upon  them.  These  have  been  known  to 
say  that  they  wanted  proof  that  their  loved  ones  were  safe.  One 
deeply  sympathises  in  such  cases.  But  the  answer  Jesus  gave  to 
the  disciple  who  refused  to  believe  without  outward  evidence 
establishes  once  for  all  the  happier  condition  of  those  for  whom 
FAITH  alone  is  enough,  “  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and 
yet  have  believed.” 

One  misses  in  Spiritism  any  challenge  to  service  for  Christ’s 
Kingdom,  and  to  the  bringing  about  of  a  true  brotherhood  of  man. 
On  these  points  the  Spiritist  cult  has  nothing  to  say,  and  hereby 
reveals  its  barrenness  and  its  inadequacy  as  a  religion.  The 
crying  needs  of  the  world  are  forgotten.  One  has  only  to  think 
of  the  nature  of  spiritist  “  revelations  ”  alongside  Kenneth 
Maclennan’s  Cost  of  a  New  World,  to  feel  a  passion  of  impatience 
rising  within  one  at  the  thought  that  men  should  be  satisfied  in 
such  days  as  ours  with  a  cult  that  teaches  them  nothing  of  the 
duty  of  man  to  man,  that  is  purposeless  so  far  as  society  is 
concerned,  and  that  contains  no  dynamic  that  urges  men  to  do 
their  part  in  redeeming  the  world. 

Finally,  it  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to  realise  that 
our  communications  are  with  another  and  a  higher  life.  The 
Christian  knows  that  this  higher  life  is  real,  because  he  is  in 
daily,  hourly  fellowship  with  it.  There  is  within  him  a  surging 
protest  against  the  dominion  of  the  “  mind  of  this  world,”  know¬ 
ing  its  inability  to  satisfy  the  ceaseless  longings  generated  by  the 
“  mind  of  Christ  ”  which  is  in  him.  He  has  received  already  the 
“  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  his  heart,”  which  is  the  guarantee  that 
God  will  ultimately  give  this  higher  life  to  him  in  all  its  perfec¬ 
tion  and  fulness.  He  is  in  constant  communication  with  the  other 
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world.  The  Christian’s  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  He  rejoices  in  communion  with  that 
Gracious  Helpful  Spirit  who  moulds  and  makes  and  builds  up  in 
him  the  Temple  of  a  holy  character.  It  is  not  enough  to  know 

THAT  OUR  LOVED  ONES  HAVE  CONQUERED  DEATH.  We  Want  an 

assurance  that  they  and  we  will  be  delivered  from  the  faults  and 
failings  that  mark  the  earthly  sojourning.  We  want  to  know 
that  SIN  shall  die :  that  this  sting  of  spiritual  death,  if  not  the 
cause  of  physical  death,  is  to  be  removed  for  ever.  For  any 
Gospel  of  survival  to  be  in  any  real  sense  a  Gospel,  it  must  assure 
us  that  the  arch-enemy  of  souls  is  dead,  and  that  the  Life  to  come 
is  worth  the  living.  Spiritism  makes  its  greatest  failure 
here;  while  the  New  Testament  regards  it  as  the  supreme  con¬ 
cern  of  man  to  enter  here  and  now  into  the  Life  Eternal;  into 
that  quality  of  Life  which  by  its  very  essence  in  God,  must  be  as 
everlasting  as  He. 


L.  E.  SOAL. 


Serampore  djid  its  College. 

SERAMPORE  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  “a  populous,. 

well-ordered,  healthful,  and  beautiful  town,”  on  a  river 
as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Gravesend,  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Every  tide  saw  some  two  hundred  boats  sailing 
up,  while  capacious  wharves  accommodated  ships  from  Denmark 
and  other  parts. 

The  province  of  Bengal,  nominally  subject  to  the  great  Mogul 
at  Delhi,  had  long  been  governed  by  hereditary  viceroys,  living 
at  Moorshedabad.  They  had  leased  land  on  the  Hooghley  to 
various  trading  companies,  which  had  created  new  settlements. 
The  Dutch  were  at  Chinsurah,  the  Danes  at  Serampore,  the 
English  at  Fort  William,  the  French  at  Chandemagore,  the 
Portuguese  at  Bandel.  But  Clive’s  victory  at  Plassey  gravely 
altered  the  situation.  In  a  short  time  he  personally  became  the 
owner  of  all  the  land  leased  out  to  the  English;  he  attacked  a 
Dutch  fleet  and  made  it  clear  that  Chinsurah  was  a  mere  trading 
station ;  he  captured  Chandemagore.  By  1766  the  English  East 
India  Company  bought  from  the  great  Mogul  the  right  to  collect 
and  administer  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa. 

Thus  the  Danes  at  Serampore  found  themselves  engulfed 
in  what  was  to  all  real  purposes  British  territory.  Opposite  to 
them  arose  a  military  station,  Barrackpore,  where  the  British 
Governor-General  spent  his  week-ends.  Yet  they  continued  to 
carry  on  a  good  trade,  and  to  manage  their  little  settlement  as 
independently  as  the  ambassador  from  the  United  States  manages 
his  house  in  Grosvenor  Gardens. 

Now  the  Danes  were  pioneers  in  Protestant  mission  work. 
King  Frederick  IV  sent  to  his  other  trading  station  at  Tranque- 
bar,  two  Germans  from  Halle  as  early  as  1705.  Within  ten 
years  Ziegenbalg  published  the  New  Testament  in  Tamil,  and 
completed  the  Bible  by  1727.  A  Swede,  Kiemander,  broke 
ground  on  the  Hooghley,  but  worked  in  the  English  and  the 
Portuguese  settlements,  among  the  Eurasians. 

Zinzendorf,  the  Moravian  leader,  who  had  planned  so  much 
mission  work,  directed  attention  to  Bengal.  So  in  1777  two  men 
came  up  the  Hooghley,  one  a  doctor,  one  a  son  of  a  bishop  who 
had  done  good  work  in  Greenland,  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Germany.  Serampore  became  their  home  for  fifteen  years,  in 
which  time  they  made  some  lexical  preparation  for  translation. 
Governor  Bie  had  scarcely  any  resident  Christians,  and  some 
of  them  were  Greek,  Roman,  Armenian.  The  Moravians  did 
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not  conceive  their  work  to  lie  among  the  motley  crowd  of  traders 
and  sailors,  and  the  only  native  who  seemed  interested  was  one 
of  their  carpenters,  Krishna  Pal.  So  in  1792  the  mission  flag 
was  hauled  down  in  Serampore. 

But  in  that  year  a  band  of  Englishmen  decided  to  follow,  not 
merely  the  example  of  the  Danes,  the  Germans,  the  Swedes,  the 
Moravians,  but  the  command  which  had  inspired  them.  And  in 
1799  four  families  arrived  in  an  American  ship,  with  letters  from 
the  Danish  consul  in  London  commending  them  to  Colonel  Bie. 
As  it  soon  appeared  that  the  English  resented  their  object  and 
even  their  presence,  the  Danish  governor  offered  them  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  citizenship,  which  would  entitle  them  both  to  residence 
there  and  to  passports  into  the  English  territory;  he  further 
suggested  that  they  might  establish  good  schools  and  a  printing- 
press,  wherewith  to  finance  themselves.  To  the  chagrin  of  the 
English  authorities,  his  offers  were  accepted,  and  Serampore, 
after  eight  years’  interval,  became  again  a  missionary  centre, 
where,  in  a  year,  Krishna  Pal  was  baptized,  first  of  North  India. 

Joshua  Marshman,  one  of  the  new  arrivals,  had  been  master 
of  the  Broadmead  school  at  Bristol,  with  private  pupils,  and  had 
studied  languages  under  Dr.  Ryland.  Before  the  century  closed, 
he  opened  a  school  for  natives,  and  soon  followed  with  others  for 
Eurasians  and  Europeans;  within  eighteen  years  there  were 
nearly  fifty  schools  for  natives  within  twenty  miles.  What  was 
done  by  Carey  as  a  translator,  by  Ward  as  a  printer,  by  Marsh- 
man  as  a  philanthropist  and  journalist,  is  well  known.  We  think 
now  of  the  development  of  education.  Marshman  became  inti¬ 
mate  with  Martyn,  a  Senior  Wrangler,  and  learned  something  of 
English  university  methods.  The  success  of  their  village  schools 
led  to  a  demand  from  parents  that  higher  education  should  be 
afforded.  So  in  1818  the  trio  published  their  prospectus  of  a 
college  to  teach  Eastern  Literature  and  European  Science.  They 
deliberately  decided  to  teach  in  the  vernacular,  and  while  they 
plainly  showed  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  should  rule,  yet 
they  had  a  conscience  clause.  So  good  were  their  plans  that  the 
English  Governor-general  became  Patron,  and  the  Danish 
Governor  became  Governor  of  the  college.  By  degrees  they 
built  out  of  their  own  earnings  a  fine  Ionic  pile,  hardly  altered 
to-day.  The  King  of  Denmark  soon  gave  more  premises,  now 
used  as  a  hostel.  And  within  three  years  arrived  the  inevitable 
Scotch  professor,  John  Mack.  In  1827  the  King  set  his  seal  on 
the  undertaking  by  giving  a  charter  with  powers  as  ample  as  those 
in  the  imiversity  of  Copenhagen. 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Serampore  had  been  seized  hy 
the  English,  and  its  trade  never  recovered,  so  that  the  King  sold 
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it  and  Tranquebar  to  the  English  in  1845.  But  in  the  treaty  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  charter  should  hold.  And  thus 
for  a  hundred  years  the  power  of  granting  degrees  has  been 
held,  Serampore  the  first  such  college  in  Asia.  University 
classes  continued  till  1883,  despite  repeated  doubts  in  England  as 
to  the  value  of  such  work  from  a  missionary  standpoint.  Then 
for  a  score  of  years  all  work  was  concentrated  on  training 
evangelists,  preachers  and  teachers. 

Early  this  century  the  Government  decided  not  to  institute  a 
Faculty  of  Theology  in  any  of  the  state  universities.  The 
Missionary  conference  of  1902  therefore  began  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  working  under  the  Serampore  charter.  Work 
began  again  in  1910,  and  eight  years  later  a  Senate  was 
constituted  with  representatives  of  several  communions : — 
Anglican,  Baptist,  Congregationalist,  Lutheran,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian  and  Syrian.  What  success  has  attended  this  revived 
enterprise  was  told  then  by  members  of  the  staff.  And  now 
that  account  is  already  out  of  date.  A  revised  edition  of  “  The 
story  of  Serampore  and  its  College  ”  has  been  prepared,  partly 
by  other  writers ;  and  the  Orissa  Press  shows  that  it  is  as  ready 
as  the  Calcutta  Press  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  Ward.  The 
book  is  well  worth  reading. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


Report  of  the  Baptist  Historical 
Society  for  1 927. 

The  Society  has  now  completed  twenty  years’  work,  and 
has  fulfilled  some  early  hopes,  though  greater  possibilities 
are  evident.  It  has  built  up  a  reputation  as  a  clearing-house  for 
information ;  churches  preparing  centenary  or  bicentenary 
memorials  send  their  queries,  and  occasionally  their  memorisil 
publications;  even  from  America  enquiries  arrive,  often  on 
biographical  points.  Within  six  years  we  shall  expect  a  London 
church  to  put  out  some  Memorial  to  celebrate  its  three-hundredth 
anniversary ;  perhaps  it  will  invite  the  Society  to  hold  the  Annual 
Meeting  then  out  at  Walthamstow. 

Not  only  information,  but  the  published  records,  are  also 
interchanged  through  us.  The  church  at  Lockwood  offered  a 
large  number  of  bound  magazines  and  Hanserd  Knollys  volumes. 
We  were  thus  enabled  to  return  the  kindness  of  the  American 
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Baptist  Historical  Society,  which  two  years  ago  gave  us  a  complete 
set  of  the  reports  of  the  Philadelphia  Association :  two  or  three 
of  our  own  members  were  also  enabled  to  enlarge  their  collection 
of  material. 

The  library  has  not  received  any  other  substantial  gifts, 
but  it  continues  to  file  the  Proceedings  of  sister  societies.  The 
future  location  of  the  library  will  need  attention :  for  next  year 
the  church  at  Droitwich  has  offered  to  continue  its  hospitality, 
and  the  books  will  be  under  the  care  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
W.  D.  Hankinson. 

Publications.  The  Baptist  Quarterly  completed  its  sixth 
year  last  October ;  so  that  with  the  T ransactions  which  preceded 
it,  there  are  now  ten  volumes  containing  a  variety  of  antiquarian 
matter.  Two  reprints  from  the  last  year  have  attracted  some 
interest :  the  International  Baptist  Calendar  has  been  circulated 
all  over  the  world,  making  the  Society  widely  known :  Mr. 
Seymour  J.  Price’s  study  of  the  Baptist  Building  Fund  has 
established  a  new  reputation  and  also  told  a  much  needed  story; 
we  look  for  a  similar  study  from  his  industry,  of  the  Horae 
Mission  and  the  Union.  For  the  current  year  the  Quarterly  is 
being  edited  by  Dr,  F.  Townley  Lord,  with  some  assistance 
on  the  antiquarian  side. 

The  volume  on  the  Baptists  of  London,  1612-1928,  is  at 
length  published,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  L.B.A.,  which 
is  much  appreciated.  It  is  on  the  same  general  lines  as  the 
volumes  on  Yorkshire  and  North-West  England,  which  we  issued 
to  our  subscribers  fifteen  years  ago.  Similar  work  for  other 
parts  of  England  we  shall  be  glad  to  encourage,  as  we  welcomed 
last  year  a  corresponding  volume  for  Scotland.  The  London 
volume  is  issued  free  to  all  subscribers  of  a  guinea  for  the 
two  years. 

An  original  piece  of  work  by  one  of  our  members  deserves 
mention,  though  it  is  not  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society;  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Ford  of  Bristol,  who  had  previously 
drawn  a  chart  of  the  local  Baptist  churches,  has  now  devised 
a  Chart  of  Universal  Baptist  History,  with  an  explanatory 
booklet.  We  understand  that  it  will  be  adapted  for  lantern  use. 
Mr.  Ford’s  great  interest  in  our  history  is  further  shown  in  his 
organizing  and  conducting  the  excursion  which  preceded  our 
annual  meeting  this  year,  for  which  we  are  greatly  his  debtors. 


Of  Dr.  Whitley’s  important  volume  on  the  Baptists  of 
London  we  hope  to  publish  a  review  in  our  next  issue  from  the 
competent  pen  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Ewing,  M.A. 


The  Toronto  Congress. 

A  YEAR  ago,  our  international  calendar  showed  ninety-eight 
peoples  among  whom  Baptist  churches  may  be  found.  I^t 
June  fifty-three  of  these  answered  at  the  roll-call  in  Canada.  We 
really  wonder  if  any  other  Christian  communion,  outside  the 
Roman  Catholic,  could  show  such  an  oecumenical  assembly.  It 
was  interesting  that  on  the  Sunday,  the  Romanists  in  Toronto 
were  holding  a  great  demonstration,  when  thousands  of  men 
were  marching.  Meanwhile  scores  of  churches,  by  no  means  of 
our  communion  alone,  heard  Baptists  preaching.  The  contrast 
was  significant;  those  were  drilled  and  marched  to  order,  these 
proclaimed  the  Word  of  God. 

Toronto  itself,  like  Adelaide,  is  a  city  of  churches;  it  is 
served  by  the  two  greatest  railroads  in  the  world,  cmd  may  be 
approached  by  excellent  highways  as  also  across  a  calm  lake. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  attendance  far  surpassed  London, 
Philadelphia,  Stockholm,  and  that  about  7,000  registered,  besides 
many  who  came  for  a  day,  or  even  for  a  special  session.  For¬ 
tunately  the  Exhibition  Park  abounds  in  buildings,  so  that  one 
could  be  devoted  to  meals,  one  be  spared  for  business,  one  for 
hospitality,  rest  and  social  purposes,  with  the  great  Transporta¬ 
tion  Hall  for  meetings,  supplemented  on  occasion  by  two  others, 
on  which  were  conferred  for  the  nonce  the  names  of  John 
Clifford,  and  Robert  Stuart  MacArthur,  In  the  intervals,  there 
was  the  spacious  park,  sloping  down  to  the  lake;  and  only  on 
one  day  did  a  thunderstorm  debar  from  enjoying  its  delights. 

Most  careful  preparation  had  been  made  in  every  way;  it 
was  said  that  1,095  voluntary  helpers  had  been  at  work,  and  the 
results  showed  their  zeal  and  the  skill  of  their  leaders.  It  can  be 
no  light  task  to  find  accommodation  for  thousands,  yet  the  misfits 
or  difficulties  were  amazingly  few,  and  seemed  all  cleared  up 
within  one  day. 

The  Baptists  of  Toronto  have  had  grave  local  troubles  which 
have  gained  much  sympathy  for  MacMaster  university  in  many 
parts.  It  evidently  surprised  many  Torontonians  to  hear  that 
the  man  who  was  so  prominent  in  their  midst,  carried  no  weight 
in  wider  circles,  and  was  unknown  even  by  name  to  most.  The 
whole  of  the  Congress  meetings  were  undisturbed  by  any  breath 
of  difference,  so  that  the  presiding  officer  was  able  to  congratulate 
the  delegates  on  the  remarkable  harmony  and  unanimity,  after 
seven  days  of  crowded  gatherings. 
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President  Mullins,  who  has  done  so  much  in  his  term  of  five 
years,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  doctors  just  before  the  Congress; 
though  they  restored  him  and  sent  him  off  home  in  fair  order,  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  attend.  Telegrams  of  sympathy 
and  affection  went  to  and  fro  almost  daily,  and  there  were  sighs 
of  relief  to  hear  of  his  improvement.  His  address,  with  Dr. 
Rushbrooke’s  report  on  the  quinquennium,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Brown’s  sermon,  are  to  be  issued  to  show  once  again  the  things 
in  which  Baptists  are  interested,  and  the  way  they  regard  them. 

America  has  many  great  leaders,  and  it  was  not  hard  to 
single  out  Dr.  Truett  of  Dallas,  Texas,  to  act  as  president  at  the 
public  meetings.  No  British  president  since  the  time  of  J.  H. 
Wood  has  had  such  a  mastery  of  an  assembly,  and  his  firm  hand 
was  appreciated  day  by  day.  Behind  the  scenes,  the  Executive 
held  daily  sessions,  and  was  guided  with  equal  skill  by  Dr. 
Clarence  Barbour,  president  of  Rochester.  As  for  committees, 
the  most  insatiable  found  himself  catered  for  abundantly;  and 
the  general  public  profited  by  the  incessant  work. 

Seventeen  years  have  passed  since  a  Congress  met  west  of 
the  Atlantic;  and  there  were  great  changes  in  the  general  atmo¬ 
sphere.  One  was  registered  by  the  Russians.  At  Philadelphia 
there  was  a  dramatic  hour  when  forty  men  filed  across  the 
platform  in  the  chains  they  had  worn  at  home  for  conscience’ 
sake.  To-day,  it  is  Rumania,  not  Russia,  which  has  been  the 
land  of  brutal  persecution;  Russians  came  with  their  story  of 
evangelisation  and  progress.  Yet  there  were  difficulties,  not 
precisely  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind,  but  more  like  our  D.O.R.A. 

It  had  been  difficult  for  them  to  get  out  of  their  land,  the  amount 
of  money  they  were  allowed  to  bring  was  strictly  limited,  and  so  , 
the  last  day  saw  strange  difficulties  arise  as  to  their  return.  But  ' 
they  have  so  well  convinced  the  rulers  of  Soviet  Russia  of  their 
non-political  activity,  that  they  have  not  to  complain  of  any 
hindrance  to  their  preaching. 

Another  change  is  heralded  from  South  America.  That 
continent  did  not  seem  seriously  impressed  by  Baptists  till  lately: 
but  the  Bible  has  been  widely  circulated,  with  the  usual  results. 
Throughout  Latin  America  the  type  of  religion  which  had  growr 
under  Spanish  and  Portuguese  rule,  finds  few  defenders :  the 
name  of  “  Christian  ”  is  one  of  opprobrium,  just  as  four 
centuries  ago  “  Anabaptist  ”  was  one  of  horror,  or  to-day  | 

“  Bolshevist  ”  is  a  handful  of  mud  to  throw.  It  is  a  real 
discovery  to  many  in  the  South  to  find  that  Evangelicals  in 
general,  or  Baptists  in  particular,  have  a  real  message,  and  can 
fashion  real  men.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  disappointment  that  so 
few  Latin  Baptists  actually  came,  and  that  their  representatives 
were  chiefly  missionaries  on  furlough ;  for  this  conceals  the  fact  i 
that  the  evangel  has  rooted  itself  among  the  Indians  and  Spanish,  j 
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But  even  the  missionaries  bore  names  that  excited  curiosity — 
Blufpand,  Wintemute. 

Africa  again  sent  no  Africans,  whether  from  Nigeria,  Congo, 
or  of  the  Bantu  race.  May  we  not  hope  that  there  will  be  some 
looking  ahead,  so  that  black  Baptists  from  the  Dark  Continent 
shall  1^  sent  in  1933? 

Asia,  however,  did  contribute  leaders.  At  Stockholm  it  was 
Joel  Waiz  Lall  who  impressed  the  assembly,  and  it  was  felt  that 
he  was  rightly  honoured  with  a  vice-presidency ;  too  soon  for  his 
country  was  he  called  to  his  reward.  This  time  we  had  Gladstone 
Koppole  from  Madras,  and  Thra  San  Ba  from  Rangoon;  both 
of  them  graduates  who  would  hold  their  own  with  graduates 
from  our  home  universities.  China  sent  us  T.  C.  Bau  and  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Chen,  who  at  once  commanded  attention.  If  missionaries 
have  won  people  of  this  power,  and  trained  them  with  such 
results,  then  the  prospects  of  leaders  for  native  churches  are 
Indeed  hopeful.  The  Congress  was  w'orth  while  if  only  to  show 
thousands  of  white  Baptists  at  first  hand  that  there  are  now 
brown  and  yellow  Baptists  with  a  sense  of  responsibiity  and  a 
power  of  enterprise.  It  dismays  •  some,  who  think  in  terms  of 
missions,  to  hear  of  Indian  disaffection  and  Chinese  civil  war, 
and  they  fear  that  the  mission  era  in  these  lands  is  passing :  it 
may  pass,  and  we  may  look  with  hope  and  confidence  on  young 
churches  prepared  to  interpret  Christ  anew  to  their  own  races. 

America  of  course  abounds  in  citizens  cf  African,  or  semi- 
-A^frican,  descent,  and  among  these  the  great  majority  are  Baptist 
or  Methodist.  Tried  leaders  appeared;  one  was  Dr.  L.  K. 
Williams  from  Chicago,  whose  Olivet  Baptist  church  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  though  perhaps  the  roll  on  the  lower  Congo 
might  approach  it.  Another  with  experience  was  C.  H.  Parrish, 
president  of  the  Simmons  University  at  Louisville.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  the  places  of  higher  education  for  this  race  were 
maintained  and  staffed  by  whites  from  the  north;  but  to-day 
Nashville  sees  Roger  Williams  seminary,  which  with  southern 
sympathy  and  help  is  staffed  by  coloured  men,  while  at  Simmons 
there  is  a  wide  curriculum,  by  which  both  men  and  women  profit. 
The  African  is  musical,  and  in  America  has  learned  to  consecrate 
his  gift  to  Christ ;  a  visit  to  Simmons  three  years  ago  showed 
the  importance  attached  to  song  in  the  college  exercises;  this 
was  strikingly  evinced  at  the  Congress  by  a  quartette,  with  a 
fifth  as  accompanist,  whose  Spirituals  enlivened  many  a  meeting 
both  public  and  private. 

One  difficulty  showed  that  the  Afro-Americans  are  not 
immune  from  a  trouble  known  among  whites,  the  danger  that 
Paul  found  at  Corinth,  of  splits.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
and  practice  whether  a  convention  should  seek  the  aid  of  the  law 
and  become  incorporated,  or  whether  it  should  remain  free  from 
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entangling  alliances  and  stay  unincorporated;  this  has  produced 
two  groups  of  coloured  Baptists,  of  which  the  smaller  may 
number  a  million.  While  the  question  of  incorporation  divides 
them,  and  inspiration  causes  another  line  of  division  among  the 
whiles,  and  strict  communion  is  a  preventive  of  communion  in 
Britain,  we  cannot  wonder  at  Dean  Swift  with  his  Big-endians 
and  Little-endians,  or  be  surprised  that  the  Chinese  tell  us  they 
are  not  impressed  by  the  questions  that  have  produced  140 
separate  groups  of  missionaries  in  their  country,  and  they  are 
determined  to  start  for  themselves  free  from  any  such  rents  and 
seams. 

One  group  was  absent,  and  to  any  thoughtful  person  its 
absence  would  raise  awkward  questions — the  North  American 
Indians,  represented  at  Stockholm  by  David  Paddlety.  From  the 
earliest  days  Baptists  have  recognised  their  obligation  to  the 
aborigines,  Roger  Williams  having  issued  a  key  to  the  language 
which  enabled  the  earliest  of  British  missionary  societies  to 
publish  a  New  Testament.  That  society  still  works  among  the 
Indians  of  Canada,  while  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  main¬ 
tain  many  establishments,  notably  at  Bacone  College,  Oklahoma 
It  is  singular,  therefore,  that  no  Indian  Baptist  was  introduced 
to  the  Congress,  and  possibly  none  was  even  present.  A 
humorous  shock  came  within  two  days,  for  there  was  a  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  by  the  Six  Nations,  on  the  ground  that  the 
treaties  between  the  English  and  their  forefathers  had  been  | 

repeatedly  violated,  while  advantage  had  been  taken  of  their  I 

ignorance  to  buy  valuable  rights  for  trifles :  the  Nations  there-  I 

fore  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  N.W.  Mounted  Police,  that  | 

they  might  be  absolutely  free  within  their  own  territories.  A  f 

newspaper  comment  that  this  manifesto  represented  only  the  [ 

pagan  element  in  the  Nations,  shows  clearly  that  after  three  I 

hundred  years.  Baptists  have  not  overtaken  their  duty  to  | 

evangelise  the  peoples  whom  they  crowd  out  of  their  lands.  In  | 

1905  there  was  surprised  comment  from  Americans  that  the  j 

official  map  of  the  world  showed  large  patches  of  America  pre-  I 

dominantly  pagan — not  New  York,  Chicago,  &c.,  but  whole 
enclaves  in  the  Middle  West;  the  answer  that  this  was  copied 
from  standard  American  atlases  hardly  satisfied  them.  But  here 
we  have  fresh  evidence  that  even  in  North  America,  and  far 
more  in  South,  there  are  nations  barely  scratched  by  Christian  \ 
enterprise. 

A  similar  map  of  the  world  adorned  the  Hall  of  Friendship, 
on  which  twinkling  lights  showed  where  Baptists  were  to  be 
found.  This  was  but  one  conspicuous  item  in  a  wilderness  of 
exhibits,  to  which,  alas,  there  was  no  official  guide.  Brief  lectures 
at  missionary  exhibitions  are  now  such  a  usual  feature,  that  their 
absence  was  somewhat  to  be  regretted.  But  the  enterprise  of  the 
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great  Publishing  Boards,  both  north  and  south,  and  Canadian, 
revealed  to  many  Englishmen  how  much  we  have  to  learn  in  the 
way  of  fostering  and  issuing  denominational  literature.  A  board 
needs  to  have  very  large  powers,  to  meet  frequently,  to  have 
members  who  know  and  love  their  business,  and  to  command 
a  working  capital.  We  have  two  capital  book-shops  in  Holbom, 
but  not  very  much  more.  Even  our  Polish  brethren,  with  such 
recent  history,  seem  to  be  level  with  us  in  many  respects. 

Of  the  actual  meetings,  accounts  will  have  appeared  in  the 
Baptist  Times  and  other  papers,  while  the  Official  Report  will  be 
available  this  autumn,  so  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  most.  The 
Bunyan  celebrations  enlisted  Germans,  Americans,  Canadians, 
British,  showing  the  wide-spread  appeal ;  though  we  should  have 
liked  lantern  slides  of  the  African  illustrations  to  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress.  As  it  was,  the  only  slide  depicted  the  memorial  win¬ 
dow,  designed  and  executed  by  Canadian  artists  at  the  expense 
of  other  Baptists,  to  be  placed  in  the  new  MacMaster  University 
about  to  arise  at  Hamilton  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake. 

MacMaster  took  the  opportunity  of  the  Congress  to  entertain 
the  British-American  Fraternal,  and  then  to  hold  a  special 
Convocation  for  conferring  degrees.  For  the  second  function  it 
borrowed  the  splendid  new  Yorkminster  Baptist  church,  where 
W.  A.  Cameron  ministers.  The  world-wide  sweep  of  the 
communion  was  shown  in  the  list  of  men  honoured  :  J.  J.  North, 
first  principal  of  the  Baptist  college  of  New  Zealand;  Frank 
William  Boreham  of  Australia;  Tsih  Ching  Bau  of  Shanghai; 
J.  E.  Ennals  of  Johannesburg;  F.  W.  Simoleit  of  Neuruppin; 
J.  T.  Forbes  of  Glasgow;  Thomas  Phillips  of  Bloomsbury;  H. 
C.  Mander  of  Bristol;  John  Hope  of  Atlanta;  G.  W.  Truett  of 
Dallas;  J.  A.  Francis  of  Los  Angeles. 

There  were  important  visitors  from  the  outside,  especially 
from  the  City,  the  Province,  the  Council  of  Churches.  The  Rt. 
Hon.  Newton  W.  Rowell,  K.C.,  representing  the  prime  minister, 
adverted  to  the  fact  that  internal  problems  were  not  engrossing 
our  attention,  but  that  great  questions  like  Industrialism, 
Militarism,  Racialism,  were  receiving  attention,  both  in  a  com¬ 
bined  evening  meeting  on  World  Issues,  and  in  separate  afternoon 
sessions  for  discussion.  It  was  instructive  to  hear  in  conversation 
the  awe-struck  rapture  of  negroes  from  the  South,  admitted 
actually  to  white  homes !  Then  to  hear  one  of  their  number 
publicly  declaring  the  disabilities  to  which  they  are  normally 
subject,  the  rising  tide  of  indignation  among  the  yellow  brown 
black  and  red  races,  and  the  danger  in  which  white  civilisation 
would  stand  of  being  swept  away  in  world-wide  conflagration. 
The  grave  pity  was,  that  he  was  treated  like  Ezekiel,  applauded 
for  his  oratory,  but  not  taken  seriously. 

Each  new  Congress  sees  some  adjusting  of  the  machinery. 
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Since  the  war,  there  was  needed  some  temporary  aid  to  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  to  dispense  this  relief  a  Com¬ 
missioner  gave  much  important  service;  but  the  need  for  such 
activity  has  come  to  an  end.  The  experience  gained  by  Dr. 
Rushbrooke,  however,  was  not  to  be  lost.  So  the  Alliance 
decided  to  appoint  him  as  General  Secretary'  for  the  whole  world, 
with  an  honorary  associate  in  the  person  of  President  Gray  of 
Maine.  The  problem  of  co-ordinating  with  the  Executive  was 
met  by  constituting  an  Administrative  sub-committee  which 
should  meet  frequently,  and  report  its  doings  to  the  Executive 
for  confirmation.  The  members  resident  in  Britain  were  chosen 
for  this  duty,  and  they  feel  most  seriously  the  trust  reposed  in 
them.  The  Executive  itself  is  enlarged  by  two  more  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  by  the  ex-president,  and  by  four  members  chosen  not  by 
country,  but  as  representing  special  aspects  of  Baptist  life,  for 
instance,  two  women  and  two  young  people.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  Administrative  Committee  will  consist  of  Messrs. 
Aubrey,  Dunning,  Grey-Griffith,  Laws,  Marnham,  Rushbrooke, 
and  Whitley ;  but  every  member  of  Executive  is  entitled  to  be  at 
any  meeting,  and  thus  it  will  be  easy  for  M.  Farelly,  Frau 
Gieselbusch,  Direktor  Simoleit,  to  strengthen  the  Committee  for 
any  awkward  problem.  It  is  hoped  that  if  the  Rumanian  Govern¬ 
ment  implements  its  promises,  the  need  for  expensive  journeys 
will  be  slight,  and  thus  the  Budget  need  provide  rather  for 
Regional  Conferences  by  the  President,  notably  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

The  guiding  thought  of  the  whole  Congress  was  to  display 
Baptist  Life  in  the  World’s  Life.  This  was  well  done  positively. 
Another  way  to  estimate  its  importance  would  be  to  imagine  a 
world  from  which  Baptist  principles,  if  not  Baptists,  were  cut 
out.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  from  many  countries,  all 
vital  religion  would  disappear,  and  Christianity  would  be 
predominantly  represented  by  sacerdotal  or  bureaucratic 
machines.  The  impact  on  social  problems  in  Europe  and  America 
would  be  vastly  enfeebled,  leaving  ambition  and  greed  to  dictate 
public  action.  The  attack  on  paganism,  Hinduism,  Islam  would 
almost  have  to  be  suspended  at  many  points.  Those  who  have 
seen  this  vision,  and  there  have  been  hundreds  from  Britain,  some 
of  whom  have  had  their  fourth  glimpse,  will  settle  down  again 
with  a  sense  of  deeper  responsibility,  to  redeem  the  time  and 
seize  the  opportunity. 


W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


Some  Thoughts 
on  the  Toronto  Congress. 

The  largest  Congress  yet  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance  has  closed.  We  came  together 
from  every  part  of  the  earth  to  consider  the  general 
subject  of  “  Baptist  Life  in  the  World’s  Life  ” — an  apt  and 
comprehensive  title  suggested  by  President  E.  Y.  Mullins  and 
forming  the  subject  of  his  own  brilliant  address.  The  governing 
idea,  in  whose  light  the  problems  and  tasks  included  within  the 
general  subject  were  viewed,  was  set  forth  in  the  text  chosen  as 
the  motto  of  the  Congress,  “To  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ.” 

This  has  been  from  first  to  last  a  singularly  happy  assembly. 
The  delegates  realised  that  the  sense  of  a  common  faith  and 
message,  of  a  unified  outlook  upon  missionary  and  ethical  tasks, 
and  of  fraternal  solidarity,  characterises  Baptists  as  a  whole.  I 
think  it  was  well  that  instead  of  a  series  of  resolutions  on 
particular  topics,  the  Congress  decided  to  confine  its  deliverances 
to  central  issues  and  to  publish  as  its  message  the  addresses  of 
the  President  and  the  General  Secretary  with  the  Congress 
sermon.  Toronto  demonstrated  that,  scattered  as  our  people  are 
over  more  than  sixty  nations  in  all  continents,  differing  in  race, 
language,  political  and  social  conditions  and  in  manifold  other 
ways,  with  an  organisation  which  to  the  onlooker  is  amazingly 
'■  loose,”  we  belong  together  in  virtue  of  a  gieat  religious 
experience  and  a  transforming  loyalty  to  the  one  Lord.  Dr. 
Truett  at  the  Coronation  Service  which  formed  a  worthy  climax 
of  the  proceedings,  expressed  the  mind  of  all  as  he  exclaimed  : 
“  This  unity  of  the  Baptist  spirit  is  the  wonder  of  the  world.” 

While  the  all-pervading  sense  of  fundamental  unity  in  Christ 
was  the  dominant  factor  in  the  happiness  of  this  Fourth  Congress, 
other  factors  contributed  to  emphasise  the  gladness  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  beauty  of  the  meeting-place,  with  its  buildings  so 
conveniently  near  to  one  another  in  a  spacious  park  alongside 
Lake  Ontario,  was  one  of  these.  Conditions  were  ideal  for 
fraternal  fellowship,  and  the  weather  almost  uniformly  kind — 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  In  such  circumstances  acquaintances 
were  readily  made,  old  friendships  cemented,  and  new  added;  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  Baptists  have  thus  been  enriched.  The 
efficient  work  of  the  Toronto  people  in  preparing  for  and  carrying 
through  the  Congress  evoked  unstinted  a<iniration  and  gratitude. 
A  stronger  committee  than  that  which  was  led  by  Mr.  Albert 
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Matthews,  Dr.  George  T.  Webb,  Mr.  F.  L.  Ratcliif  and  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Cameron  could  not  have  been.  How  splendid  were  the 
women !  The  “  Hall  of  Friendship  ”  was  their  special  charge, 
and  they  were  everywhere  in  evidence  as  gracious  hostesses.  Mrs. 
R.  J.  Marshall  led  a  band  that  has  done  great  things.  Nor 
should  the  reception  by  Miss  Walker  be  forgotten — a  pleasant 
restful  interlude  in  a  delightful  private  park. 

The  one  shadow  was  cast  by  the  illness  and  absence  of  our 
honoured  and  beloved  President.  Dr.  Mullins  has  contributed 
more  than  any  other  one  man  to  the  notable  strengthening  of  the 
Alliance  during  his  term  of  office;  and  it  was  a  disappointment 
to  be  unable  to  express  face  to  face  our  feeling  towards  him. 
The  Congress  did  what  was  possible  by  telegraphic  messages  of 
greeting  and  sympathy,  by  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
recogriise  the  distinguished  service  of  President  Mullins  by 
ensuring  him  a  permanent  place  on  the  Alliance  Committee,  and 
— after  hearing  his  masterly  address,  finely  and  sympathetically- 
read  by  Dr.  Truett — enthusiastically  voting  to  publish  it.  (It 
was  good  to  have  reassuring  news  at  the  final  meeting  regarding 
Dr.  Mullins’  health.) 

With  the  President  perforce  absent,  the  Congress  was 
exceptionally  favoured  in  having  in  its  midst,  a  member  of  his 
own  Convention  whose  genius  and  charm  stamp  him  as  an  ideal 
presiding  officer — Dr.  George  W.  Truett.  As  long  as  memory 
is  able  to  recall  the  Toronto  Assembly,  it  will  inevitably  linger 
upon  the  impressive  figure  and  voice  of  this  unique  master  of 
assemblies.  It  was  my  privilege,  as  an  officer  of  the  Congress,  to 
see  much  of  him  and  to  hear  much  concerning  him.  The  great 
Southern  Baptist  preacher  stands  higher  than  ever  in  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  all  his  brethren ;  and  his  conspicuous  service  in 
this  world  assembly  has  confirmed  his  hold  upon  their  mind  and 
heart.  We  were  happy  to  have  the  leadership  of  Dr.  C.  A. 
Barbour  and  Dr.  L.  R.  Scarborough  to  guide  the  business  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Committee. 

Certain  distinctive  features  of  the  programme  may  be  men¬ 
tioned.  A  larger  place  than  heretofore  was  given  to  Oriental 
representatives,  and  it  was  good  to  hear  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Burmese  and  Indian  treating  from  their  own  point  of  view — and 
in  really  good  English — the  problems  of  the  church  in  the  mission 
field.  The  Oriental  delegations  included  a  gifted  Chinese  woman, 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Chen.  The  presence  of  such  speakers,  and  the 
appearance  of  some  of  them  in  the  list  of  nominees  for  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Alliance,  are  significant  signs  of  the 
times.  Notable  also  was  the  finely  sympathetic  attitude  of  mis¬ 
sionary  leaders  and  administrators  in  their  approach  to  the 
difficult  problems  of  readjustment  emerging  in  the  East  and 
elsewhere.  From  Europe  came  strong  groups,  including  about  a 
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dozen  men  from  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  distinctive  problems  of 
that  continent  are  better  understood  than  before. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  programme  was  the 
large  place  given  to  sectional  meetings.  It  has  abundantly 
justified  itself.  I  think  of  Tuesday  afternoon  when  the  women’s 
section  gathered  in  a  strength  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  full 
Congress  session;  yet  at  this  same  hour  the  Young  People’s 
section  was  finding  its  hall  too  small,  although  some  2,500 
delegates  had  gone  off  to  the  “  British-American  Fraternal.”  On 
Wednesday  afternoon  three  foreign  missionary  sectional 
meetings  were  not  too  many ;  China,  India  and  Africa  were 
separately  considered.  The  experiment  of  Thursday  was 
especially  interesting.  There  had  been  on  the  preceding  evening 
three  set  addresses  upon  “  Industrialism,”  “  Militarism,”  and 
“  Racialism.”  But  a  set  speech  is  an  easy  means  of  evading  an 
issue;  and  the  Alliance  had  no  mind  to  shirk  a  real  grappling 
with  world  problems  that  severely  test  our  Christian  faith.  So 
separate  sectional  meetings  were  arranged  to  deal  with  these 
three  topics.  The  opening  was  in  each  case  an  informal  talk  of 
fifteen  minutes  by  an  expert,  and  the  whole  lemaining  time  was 
devoted  to  free  discussion.  The  reports  indicate  abundant  frank¬ 
ness  and  a  splendidly  Christian  temper. 

It  was  altogether  profitable  that  educational  topics  occupied 
a  large  part  of  our  time,  and  that  their  importance  has  been 
emphasised  to  the  Baptists  of  the  world.  In  my  judgment  the 
Bunyan  celebration  had  a  quite  extraordinary  value.  That  it 
would  prove  a  popular  occasion  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and 
that  excellent  speeches  would  be  delivered.  If  that  were  all  it 
meant,  it  might  as  well  have  been  omitted.  It  will,  however,  I 
believe,  arouse  among  our  people  some  deeper  sense  of  God  in 
history.  We  do  not  “  canonize  ”  our  prophets ;  but  if  there  is  no 
thrill  as  we  contemplate  the  grace  of  God  in  gifted  men  through 
whom  our  fellowship  and  the  world  beyond  it  have  been  enriched 
and  blessed,  the  denomination  of  Bunyan  and  Carey,  Judson, 
Broadus  and  Spurgeon  has  surely  lost  its  soul.  A  permanent 
memorial  of  the  great  Pilgrim  is  secured  by  a  window  to  be  placed 
in  the  new  McMaster  University  at  Plamilton,  Ontario.  The 
McMaster  University,  by  the  way,  availed  itself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  Congress  to  hold  a  special  convocation  and  to  confer 
honorary  degrees.  It  is  significant  that  in  addition  to  Dr.  Truett 
and  other  well-known  preachers  the  recipients  included  a 
Chinaman,  Professor  Bau;  a  German,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Simoleit; 
and  a  negro.  Dr.  John  Hope. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  devotional  emphasis  in  these 
gatherings  was  on  the  whole  more  generally  sustained  than  in 
earlier  assemblies.  The  spiritual  glow  was  never  dim.  The  truth 
is,  that  where  so  happy  a  sense  of  unity  prevailed,  and  of  unity 
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in  Christ,  the  exaltation  of  Him  was  at  all  times — not  merely  at 
stated  hours — natural  and  easy.  Inspiring  messages  were 
brought  by  the  preachers :  who  will  forget  “  All  authority  .  .  . 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,”  as  Dr.  Brown  expounded  this  vast  claim 
of  our  Lord?  That  is  the  conviction  which  upholds  us  as  we 
face  our  tasks.  We  are  sufficient  in  Him. 

Perhaps  I  may  thankfully  and  humbly  recognise  as  an 
expression  of  our  sense  of  oneness  throughout  the  world  the 
creation  of  a  general  secretaryship  of  the  Alliance  and  the  united 
call  my  brethren  gave  me  to  serve  in  this.  I  crave  the  prayers  of 
my  fellow  Baptists  of  every  land,  that  I  may  not  be  unfaithful  or 
ineffective,  but  may  be  enabled  by  His  grace  to  achieve  something 
for  the  Kingdom  during  the  coming  years.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
have  Dr.  Clifton  Gray  as  my  associate.  Especially  do  I  rejoice 
that  Dr.  John  MacNeill  is  to  lead  us.  From  the  very  beginnings 
of  its  story  this  Canadian  minister  has  been  an  Alliance  man. 
He  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  London  in  1905,  and  his  record 
throughout  the  years  in  of  the  noblest.  Baptists  everywhere  hold 
him  in  honour,  and  as  his  Presidency  of  the  Alliance  brings  him 
into  closer  association  with  them,  they  will  acclaim  him  worthy 
to  form  a  fourth  in  the  series  that  already  includes  John  Clifford, 
R.  S.  MacArthur  and  E.  Y.  Mullins. 

The  Toronto  Congress  now  belongs  to  history.  With  all  our 
hearts  we  may  thank  God  for  its  spirit  and  its  message.  Will 
its  gains  abide?  Assuredly;  and  they  will  be  enlarged  if  the  note 
of  the  Coronation  Service  be  sustained,  and  Baptists  are  prepared 
to  “  Crown  Him  ” — not  merely  in  word,  but  in  deed  and  truth — 
"  Lord  of  all.” 

J.  H.  RUSHBROOKE. 


The  Hubmaier  Celebration  and  the 
Baptists  of  To-day. ‘ 

S  A^EDISH  Baptists  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  take  part 
on  this  important  memorial  occasion.  The  picture  of  the 
great  hero  and  martyr  for  whose  sake  we  have  gathered  here 
to-day,  has  stirred  our  hearts,  and  enthusiasm  for  our  high  ideals 
bums  more  brightly  because  of  him.  The  Baptists  of  Sweden  are 
also  able  to  show  martyrs  and  heroes  of  their  eighty  years  of 
history,  and  this  fact  gives  us  occasion  to  participate  in  this 
festival  with  the  greater  reverence  and  eagerness.  The  Baptist 
movement  in  Sweden  gained  its  first  impulses  through  connection 
with  Germany,  although  our  path-finding  pioneer  F.  O.  Nilsson 
turned  to  Methodism  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  America,  and 
the  connections  with  America  had-  a  definite  influence  upon  our 
further  development. 

We  Swedish  Baptists  are  happy  and  proud  to  manifest  our 
solidarity  with  the  entire  brotherhood  of  Baptists  by  our  delega¬ 
tion  to  this  celebration. 

Only  during  recent  decenniums  has  the  Baptist  movement  of 
the  sixteenth  century  found  the  recognition  and  attention  from 
church  historians  which  its  importance  deserves.  In  modern 
investigation  it  has  come  more  and  more  into  the  foregroimd, 
and  to-day  every  one  who  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  knows  that  the 
Reformation  was  not  limited  to  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches,  but  amid  the  ecclesiastical  confusion  of  that  time  it 
expressed  itself  also  in  a  powerful  and  far-reaching  movement  of 
a  more  radical  and  more  Biblical  kind.  Through  its  strong 
emphasis  upon  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  religious  value  of 
faith,  individualism  and  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  this  move¬ 
ment  separated  not  only  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  but 
also  from  the  State-established  Protestantism,  and  on  this  account 
won  a  pioneemg  significance  for  the  Free  Church  movements  of 
recent  times. 

More  recent  investigations  in  church  history  have  shown  that 
the  Baptist  movement  has  often  been  unjustly  neglected,  or  too 
lightly  disposed  of  by  casual  reference  to  the  radicalism  of  the 
Zwickau  prophets,  or  the  fanatics  of  Munster.  Often  too,  as  was 

t  An  address  delivered  at  the  celebration  in  Vienna'  (March  1928) 
of  the  400th  anniversary  of  Hubmai^er’s  martydom. 
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the  case  for  example  in  connection  with  Hubmaier,  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  were  looked  upon  as  agitators  and  social  revolutionaries, 
the  study  of  whom  really  concerned  profane  history. 

It  is  now  understood  that  religious  ideals  and  religious  con¬ 
viction  were  the  driving  force  in  these  men,  and  that  their  plans 
of  social  reform  were  shaped  by  these.  From  this  knowledge 
the  task  has  arisen  for  church  history  to  judge  and  value  the 
achievement  of  the  Baptist  movement  as  an  important  branch  of 
the  Continental  Reformation.  It  is  also  now  clear  that  the  Baptist 
movement  already  by  about  1520  represented  a  movement  which 
in  extent  and  spiritual  influence  rivalled  the  Lutheran.  Among 
the  investigators  who  have  shed  light  upon  this  question,  the  fore¬ 
most  are  J.  Loserth  and  Troeltsch,  and  with  these  a  number  of 
other  German  church  historians  may  be  named. 

That  this  spiritual  movement  was  so  soon  suppressed  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  severity  of  the  methods  of  repression  that  were 
applied.  The  heaviest  blow  was  struck  against  this  immature  and 
disunited  Baptist  movement  by  the  fact  that  its  best  and  most 
capable  leaders  were  so  early  snatched  away.  When  on  the  10th 
March,  1528,  the  blazing  faggots  here  in  this  city  reduced  to 
silence  the  tongue  of  Hubmaier  and  his  body  to  ashes,  the  Baptist 
movement  lost  'its  greatest  prophet  and  with  him  buried  one  of 
its  most  valuable  human  sources.  How  the  Baptist  movement 
endured  its  martyr  period,  how,  in  spite  of  bloody  sacrifices,  in 
spite  of  fire,  water  and  prison,  it  trod  its  pilgrim  way,  and  held 
aloft  its  banners  and  ideals  from  decennium  to  decennium,  until 
at  last  it  found  new  defenders  in  the  British  Isles — all  this  repre¬ 
sents  a  thrilling  history  into  which  we  cannot  now  enter. 

Baptists  of  to-day  are  for  this  reason  gathered  in  this  city  to 
celebrate  the  memory  of  a  martyr  death — that  we  discover  again 
our  ideas  in  Hubmaier,  and  indeed  are  able  to  maintain  that  he 
was  the  great  pathfinder  of  the  post-Reformation  Baptist  move¬ 
ment.  Strangely  enough,  the  connection  of  the  Continental 
Bapti.st  movement  and  the  Anglo-American  Baptists  has  been 
repeatedly  contested  on  the  part  even  of  writers  of  Baptist 
history.  Emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  certain  features  of  the 
“  Anabaptists  ”  which  are  not  characteristic  of  Baptists.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  the  view  can  in  no  way  be  maintained  that  the 
English  Baptist  movement  of  the  seventeenth  century  arose  with¬ 
out  strong  influence  from  the  side  of  the  Continental  Baptist 
movement.  There  are  clear  facts  which  speak  against  this,  and 
.show  that  the  connection  is  really  undeniable.  Among  others  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  discussion  are  Dexter,  Dale,  Burrage,  and 
Troeltsch.  The  attempt  to  deny  to  the  Continental  Baptist 
movement  its  decisive  influence  in  this  matter  is  seen  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  ineffective  when  one  reflects  that  already  in  1530  numerous 
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emigrants  from  Holland  came  to  England  and  there  entered  into 
relations  with  the  remnants  of  the  Lollards,  whilst  English  exiles 
under  "  Bloody  Mary  ”  and  Elizabeth  lived  for  long  periods  on 
the  Continent.  About  1570,  Flemish  “  Anabaptists  ”  died  a  martyr 
death  in  England;  and  about  the  same  time  Dutch  Mennonites 
played  a  great  part  in  the  independent  movements  of  Browne  and 
Barrow.  A  still  stronger  indication  of  the  connection  appears  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  on  the  Continent  that  the  first  English  Baptist 
church  was  formed. 

We  must  recall  all  this  to  mind,  since  it  indicates  to  us  that 
there  is  a  historical  line  from  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  man  in 
whose  memory  we  are  gathered  here,  via  Holland,  England,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  again  back  to  the  present-day 
Baptists  of  the  Continent,  continuing  to  the  Baptists  of 
the  whole  world.  This  fact  lends  our  celebration  its 
special  significance.  That  on  the  other  side  Hubmaier  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists,  for  example  in  respect  of  civic 
duties,  represent  views  which  we  modern  Baptists  in  general  do 
not  accept,  merely  proves  that  the  opinions  held  by  Baptists  on 
certain  subordinate  questions  are  subject  to  change  in  the  course 
of  time.  To  take  an  example,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  Baptists 
in  Cromwell’s  England  appear  other  in  their  standpoint  regarding 
civic  questions  than  Hubmaier’s  Anabaptists,  but  this  in  no  way 
indicates  that  there  are  essential  differences  in  their  conception  of 
fundamental  religious  questions.  Troeltsch  summarises  the 
character  of  the  Baptist  movement :  “  It  turned  itself  against  the 
new  theological  dogmatism,  cigainst  compulsory  State-Christianity, 
and  against  secularisation.  It  lived  by  opposition,  and  emphasised 
against  the  actual  development  of  the  Reformation  elements  which 
belong  to  the  Reformation  itself,  but  which  the  Reformation  had 
very  speedily  left  to  fuse  wdth  the  tasks  of  an  established  church 
standing  in  reciprocal  relations  to  a  secular  culture.” 

With  such  an  idea  regarding  the  meaning  and  the  task  of 
“  Anabaptism,”  one  cannot  avoid  recognising  the  connection  of 
the  modern  Baptist  movement  that  has  appeared  via  England  and 
the  United  States  both  in  its  essential  nature  as  well  as  its  historic 
descent,  with  the  Continental  Baptist  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

A  description  of  these  historical  lines  appeared  to  me 
necessarj’  for  the  reason  that  it  is  important  that  the  Baptists  of 
to-day  should  understand  clearly  and  consciously  their  intimate 
relationship  and  inner  connection  with  the  "  Anabaptism  ”  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  their  dependence  upon  the  words  and  deeds 
of  the  hero  of  faith  in  whose  memory  we  gather  here.  At  the  same 
time  I  desire  also  to  give  expression  to  my  conviction  that  Hub¬ 
maier  is  in  our  history  what  Luther  is  for  Lutherans  and  Calvin 
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for  Calvinists.  In  this  fact  I  see  the  great  significance  of  this 
celebration,  and  I  hope  that  hereafter  the  Baptists  of  the  \vhole 
world  will  concern  themselves  closely  with  the  study  of  our  great 
hero,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  God’s  grace  to  remain  even  unto 
death  a  witness  of  his  confesson. 

May  I  then  be  permitted  to  emphasise  that  in  my  judgment  a 
special  content  should  be  given  to  this  celebration?  I  have 
already,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lewis,  given  expression  to  the  hope 
that  what  is  missing  in  the  present  arrangements  may  not  be 
passed  over  without  attention. 

First,  thgre  should,  either  by  means  of  a  special  historical 
society  or  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  be  arranged  as  soon  as 
possible,  preferably  in  the  course  of  this  present  year,  the  issue 
of  a  critical  and  scientifically  trustworthy  edition  of  all  writmgs 
and  letters  of  Hubmaier  which  are  recognised  as  genuine.  Hub- 
maier’s  teachings  are,  even  among  Baptist  investigators,  still 
practically  unknown,  and  we  should  realise  that  it  is  an  impcniant 
undertaking  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  this  man. 

“  These  writings  are  the  one  true  source  of  Hubmaier’s  theolog}^ 
and  therefore  their  content  is  of  the  greatest  significance,”  says 
Carl  Sachsse  in  his  treatise,  “  D'r.  Balthasar  Hubmaier  as 
theologian.”  Moreover,  these  writings  are  spread  about  in  various 
archives,  and  some  are  obtainable  only  with  difficulty.  Sachsse 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  writings  of  Hubmaier 
are  preserved,  “  but  all  are  extraordinarily  rare  and  difficult  to 
obtain.”  Only  a  few  of  them  are  found  scattered  in  German 
libraries;  the  majority  are  available  only  in  the  Moravian  pro¬ 
vincial  archives  of  Briinn  and  in  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Court 
Library  of  Vienna.”  Extracts  from  these  writings  are  found  in 
Loserth’s  work  and  in  Sachsse.  The  significance  and  need  of  such 
an  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Hubmaier  is  manifest. 
Sachsse  names  twenty-five  writings,  of  which  most  are,  however, 
small  tractates.  Then  there  are  letters  of  Hubmaier  and  similar 
material.  The  language  is  mostly  the  German  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  occasionally  Latin. 

The  task  here  suggested  should,  of  course,  include  a  strict 
reproduction  of  the  original,  furnished  with  the  necessary  notes 
and  comments.  I  leave  aside  the  question  of  whether  there  should 
be  an  issue  in  modern  German  and  perhaps  also  an  English 
translation. 

My  second  proposal  is :  the  Baptists  of  the  whole  world 
should  set  up  a  statue  or  memorial  stone  for  Hubmaier.  We 
Baptists  are  always  disinclined  to  celebrate  our  great  pioneers; 
we  shrink  from  building  “  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets.”  We 
believe  that  we  honour  their  memory  most  effectively  by  following 
in  their  footsteps  and  enlarging  upon  their  work.  Nevertheless, 
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it  seems  to  me  in  this  case  justifiable  to  give  to  all  the  Baptists  of 
the  world,  and  perhaps  also  the  Mennonites,  an  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  erection  of  such  a  statue  of  Balthasar  Hubmaier. 

It  might  be  erected  here  in  Vienna,  where  he  died  his  martyr’s 
death,  or  in  Waldshut  where  he  passed  the  most  active  period  of 
his  life,  or  perhaps  in  Zurich,  where  he  had  also  to  tread  the  path 
of  a  martyr.  And  in  golden  letters  on  this  statue  the  words  should 
be  immortalised,  which  Hubmaier  so  often  repeated  as  his 
Practerea  censeo;  so  that  all  the  world  may  hear  and  read  them  : 

Veritas  est  immortalis. 

Die  Wahrheit  ist  unsterblich. 

Truth  is  immortal. 

La  verite  est  immortelle. 

These  words  Hubmaier’s  God,  the  Lord  of  all  the  events  of 
history,  has  to-day  in  mighty  fashion  made  to  live  before  all 
our  eyes.  Above  all,  we  Baptists  of  the  present  should  study  the 
Baptist  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  quite  another  way 
than  hitherto,  and  seek  by  all  means  to  ensure  an  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  known  and  unknown  sources  for  the  history  of 
.\nabaptism.  Much  has  been  done  for  this  in  recent  years,  but 
already  a  superficial  investigation  has  shown  us  that  in  the 
archives  and  libraries  of  Austria  and  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  provinces  there  must  be  available  a  mass  of  unused 
material.  To  what  extent  such  a  plan  can  be  realised,  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  I  desire  that  this  solemn  hour  should  not  pass  without 
this  matter  at  least  being  mentioned. 

In  all  retrospect  of  the  past  there  is  a  summons  to  new  action. 
The  great  deeds  of  our  fathers  lay  upon  us  the  obligation  to 
advance.  And  in  this  moment  in  which  the  greatness  of  those 
who  laboured  before  us  is  impressed  upon  us,  we  are  mastered  by 
the  responsibility  of  a  great  task  to  represent  before  our  fellow- 
men  the  high  business  with  which  the  Baptist  movement  is 
concerned.  Let  us  each  in  his  own  place  and  work  live  in  the 
conviction,  strengthened  by  this  solemn  hour,  that  truth  is 
immortal. 

GUNNAR  WESTIN 

{Professor  at  Stockholm). 


The  Tasks  of  the 
Baptist  Denomination  in  Germany/ 

Germany  finds  herself  in  a  critical  situation.  Suffering 
shocks  from,  within  and  from  without.  Old  things  have  been 
shaken,  and  the  new  do  not  yet  stand  out  clear  and  certain.  A 
complete  change  has  taken  place  among  the  people  within  the  last 
hundred  years.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Germany  was  an  agricultural  land.  In  the  middle  of  the  century 
capitalisation  cind  industrialisation  began,  and  by  the  time  of 
the  last  three  Emperors  had  reached  to  such  an  extent  that  even 
farming  was  affected,  and  in  north  and  east  Germany  the  peasant 
had  to  give  up  more  and  more  of  his  land  to  the  large  agri¬ 
culturist.  The  lower  classes  moved  to  the  industrial  centres  and 
this  change  was  a  dangerous  uprooting  for  large  numbers  of 
people.  Fornierly  the  children  had  grown  up  on  the  land  on 
which  their  father  worked,  to  a  certain  pattern,  and  with  an 
accepted  outlook  on  life,  but  now  the  boy  went  into  the  town  to 
the  factory  and  entered  a  completely  new  world.  He  lost  his 
connection  with  his  native  place  and  became  spiritually  homeless. 
He  married  a  similarly  uprooted  girl,  and  their  children  had 
hardly  anything  of  the  old  habits  and  outlook.  The  lowering  of 
wages  and  unemployment  drove  the  family  hither  and  thither, 
from  Silesia  to  Westphalia,  and  from  there  to  Saxony.  Every'- 
where  new  customs  and  thoughts  and  men  met  them.  Something 
unstable  and  distracted  seized  people. 

Against  this  background  let  us  look  at  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  German  Baptist  movement.  In  its  first  period,  which 
reaches  to  about  1870,  the  main  field  of  missionary  activity  was 
the  country.  The  first  congregations,  lea^•Ing  aside  Hamburg 
and  Berlin,  which  at  that  time  were  themselves  only  small  pro¬ 
vincial  towns,  were  in  Oldenburg,  Hessen,  Holstein,  Lower 
Pomerania,  Prussia,  that  is,  in  the  agricultural  districts.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  to-day  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  win 

iTranslated  with  considerable  abridgment,  by  E.  A.  Payne,  B.A.,  B.D., 
B.Litt.,  from  notes  of  an  address  delivered  at  a  Conference  of  the  German 
Baptist  Young  People’s  Union,  Whitsuntide,  1927.  The  full  text  appeared 
in  the  Jungbrunncn,  Monatschrift  des  Jugendbundes  deutcher  Baptist- 
engemeinden,  August,  September  and  November,  1927.  The  author  has 
since  been  .ippointed  German  secretary  of  the  World  Alliance  for  the 
Promotion  of  International  Friendship  through  the  Churches. 
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the  deeply- rooted  country  people.  In  Rhineland  and  Westphalia, 
for  example,  there  are  proportionally  few  in  the  congregations 
who  are  natives  of  those  parts.  In  most  cases  either  the  members 
themselves,  or  their  parents,  have  come  from  other  districts,  that 
is,  are  folk  who  have  been  “  uprooted,”  in  the  sense  already 
explained.  It  is  the  same  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  In  the 
country,  among  those  who  are  really  attached  to  the  soil  our 
work  progresses  only  slowly,  or  goes  no  more  forward.  The 
main  field  of  activity  in  the  second  period  of  German  Baptist 
history,  which  stretches  to  the  present  day,  shifts  from  the 
country  to  the  towns.  Our  work  has  taken  on  quite  another 
complexion  from  that  which  it  had  in  the  time  of  our  fathers. 

What  type  of  people  have  we  in  our  churches  to-day?  We 
are  considering  the  question  in  no  unpleasantly  critical  or 
superior  manner,  nor  with  individuals  in  mind.  When  the  self- 
conscious  peasantry  in  Germany,  as  a  result  of  the  general 
industrial  and  capitalist  revolution,  began  to  disappear,  new 
divisions  showed  themselves  among  the  people,  and  created  their 
own  peculiar  self  or  class-consciousness.  On  the  one  side  the 
conscious  bourgeoisie  arose,  as  we  have  it  in  the  civil  service,  in 
the  educated  and  professional  classes,  and  in  commercial  and 
industrial  circles,  and  on  the  other  side  the  class-conscious 
workers,  the  Proletariat.  Three  clear,  distinct,  and  in  part 
warring  social  divisions  are  to  be  found  in  modem  Germany,  the 
peasants,  the  bourgoisie  and  the  proletariat.  The  aristocracy 
was  already  before  the  Revolution  a  part  of  the  upper  bourgeoisie. 

We  no  longer  reach  the  peasants  from  among  whom  the  first 
Baptists  drew  their  strength.  The  higher  ranks  of  the  middle- 
classes  have  nothing  in  common  with  us,  know,  most  of  them, 
nothing  about  our  existence.  That  also  separates  us  from  the 
times  of  our  fathers,  when  the  State  and  the  general  public  were 
often  occupied  with  our  affairs,  though  in  a  hostile  manner.  The 
typical  bourgeoisie  stand  far  from  us,  and  equally  so,  on  the 
other  side,  do  the  class-conscious  proletariat.  There  is  left  only 
a  small  section  of  the  lower  middle-class.  Modem  Baptists  in 
Germany  are  there  to  be  located  from  the  sociological  point  of 
view. 

That  the  average  German  Baptist  belongs  to  the  lower  middle- 
class  does  not  mean  that  we  have  not  also  in  our  ranks  many 
factory  workers.  We  have,  but  they  are  no  longer  members  of 
the  class-conscious  proletariat.  They  are  being  themselves  trans¬ 
formed  into  bourgeoisie,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  pious 
working-men  often  receive  so  little  sympathy  from  their 
acquaintances,  being  looked  upon  as  traitors.  The  ideal  pro¬ 
letarian  is  a  revolutionary,  who  devotes  himself  not  to  his  own 
little  ego,  but  hears  the  call  to  bring  salvation  to  his  class,  his 
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people  and  to  mankind.  He  consecrates  his  life  to  a  great  ideal. 
Among  the  bourgeoisie  also,  there  is  concern  not  only  for  the 
little  “  I.”  The  scholar  and  artist  give  themselves  wholly  to  an 
ideal.  The  official  lives  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  State.  The 
ambition  of  the  great  industrial  magnate  is  often  not  occupied 
with  personal  advantage,  but  struggles  towards  the  organisation 
of  an  idea.  On  the  other  hand  everything  for  the  typical,  lower- 
middle  class  individual  turns  about  his  own  ego.  The  man  is  a 
Philistine,  living  an  ego-centric  life.  He  has  indeed  an  ideal,  but 
it  is  the  possession  of  a  warm  stall  and  crib.  His  “  I,”  at  the 
most  the  wider  “  I  ”  of  the  family,  is  the  content  and  aim  of  his 
life. 

This  class  of  the  spiritually  homeless  and  ego-centric  we 
to-day  reach,  in  contrast  to  our  fathers,  to  the  Anabaptists  and 
to  the  early  Christians.  The  reason  can  only  lie  in  the  way  in 
which  we  proclaim  our  message.  Our  fathers  were  revolutionary, 
and  were  on  that  account  persecuted.  The  Anabaptists  died  as 
rebels.  The  early  Christians  were  put  to  death  as  a  public 
danger.  The  modem  Baptist,  however,  enjoys  hearing  pious 
stories  in  chapel,  and  is  happy  as  long  as  he  has  his  peace— a 
typical  little  Philistine !  In  religious  matters  he  thinks  only  of 
his  little  unimportant  ego,  feeling  himself  a  child  of  God  with  the 
certainty  of  one  day  reaching  Heaven,  if  only  he  is  quiet  and 
well-behaved,  and  ignorant  that  in  religion  he  concerns  himself 
with  anything  other  than  the  blessedness  of  the  individual  soul. 

For  what  is  our  message  to-day?  To  put  it  crudely,  one  is 
told,  “  You  must  be  converted !  If  you  are  not,  you  will  go  to 
Hell !  Therefore  be  converted,  and  you  will  go  to  Heaven,  the 
place  of  perfect  well-being.”  The  result  of  the  proclamation  of 
such  an  ego-centric  Christianity  is  the  attraction  in  the  main  of 
those  people  already  naturally  inclined  to  an  ego-centric  life. 
And  this  leads  easily  to  an  egoistic  one.  How  much  selfish 
religious  enjoyment  there  is,  how  many  people  who  want  only 
“  edification  ”  and  emotional  enjoyment,  and  who  have  no  idea 
that  Christianity  involves  surrender  and  sacrifice !  How  few 
developed  and  responsible  folk  we  have !  Such  we  cannot  reach 
with  the  “  I-emphasising  ”  kind  of  Gospel,  for  they  want  a 
message  of  responsibility  and  action.  The  conversion  of  the 
individual  soul  is  certainly  a  part  of  the  Gospel,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole,  only  a  small  part.  Why  ought  a  man  to  be  converted? 
That  he  may  reach  Heaven?  Conversion  is  not  in  itself  an  end, 
only  the  means  to  an  end.  Through  conversion  God  selects  His 
instruments,  and  the  really  important  things  come  after.  The 
aim  is  not  that  one’s  own  little  ego  may  be  sharer  in  another 
world  of  eternal  bliss,  but  the  honouring  of  God  and  the  building 
of  His  Kingdom.  Jesus  sought  to  free  men  from  the  fetters  of 
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their  little  egos,  to  raise  them  above  themselves,  to  bring  them 
into  relation  with  the  Absolute,  the  Eternal,  the  Divine. 

Our  fathers  adopted  that  expression  of  Christianity  which 
had  been  created  by  Pietism.  Pietism  had  deliberately  and,  in 
relation  to  the  age,  necessarily  concentrated  on  the  salvation  of 
the  individual  soul.  It  renounces  the  task  of  penetrating  to  every 
part  of  life  with  the  Gospel.  One  must  separate  oneself  from 
the  world,  and  if  possible  avoid  all  contact  with  it.  That 
attitude  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  who  spoke  repeatedly 
in  a  collective  sense  of  the  light  of  the  world  and  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  of  the  field,  which  is  the  world,  of  the  will  of  God  on  earth, 
and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  a  tree  which  spreads  its 
branches  everywhere.  Pietism  draws  in  this  all-embracing 
horizon,  and  makes  the  salvation  of  the  individual  the  central 
aim  of  religion.  Christ  becomes  only  the  means  to  the  salvation 
of  the  individual,  and  is  thereby  given  a  lower  place. 

None  of  the  early  Christians  dared  to  call  Him  “  Brother.” 
They  called  Him  “  Lord !  ”  But  Pietism  speaks  of  "  the  little 
Brother,”  “  the  little  Lamb,”  “  the  Sweet  Bridegroom.”  How 
really  insignificant  and  empty  of.  content  are  the  hymns  about 
Jesus  whidi  the  more  recent  Pietism  popularized,  in  comparison 
with  the  robust  hymns  of  the  Reformation,  or  even  the  Old 
Testament  Psalms !  In  the  latter  God  and  His  Kingdom  are 
praised;  in  the  former  in  significant  fashion  God  retreats  into 
the  background.  From  such  a  narrow  and  “  I-emphasising  ”  type 
of  religion  we  must  step  out  if  we  want  the  complete  and  full 
Gospel. 

Although  our  fathers  during  the  Hamburg  fire  opportunely 
set  aside  the  chapel  as  a  temporary  lodging-place,  and  although 
privately  Deaconesses’  Homes  and  Temperance  Societies  have 
been  founded,  our  denomination  as  a  whole  has  not  recognized  the 
social  implications  of  the  Gospel,  as  did  the  Anabaptists.  We 
run  away  from  the  world  and  are  indifferent  to  culture.  A  few 
are  even  its  enemies,  and  describe  all  spiritual  movements  which 
do  not  appear  in  religious  garb  as  inspired  by  the  Devil.  We 
must  follow  the  example  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  the  “  Law,”  which 
was  the  soul  of  the  Pharisaic  culture  of  Palestine,  placing  our¬ 
selves  in  the  life  of  our  time,  and  spiritualising  and  sanctifying 
it.  Our  task  must  be  not  to  “  destroy  ”  our  culture,  but  to 
“  fulfil  ”  it.  We  ought  no  longer  to  draw  back  from  the  worlds 
of  Art  and  Poetry  and  Music.  On  the  more  practical  side,  in 
so-called  work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  a  process  of  capitalisation 
and  industrialisation  has  set  in.  We  possess  to-day  a  recognised 
technique  of  Christian  charity.  How  many  thousands  of 
missioners  are  yearly  supported  among  our  people!  What  a 
flood  of  Christian  magfazines  and  tracts  there  is !  Countless  con- 
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ferences  and  courses  are  held.  There  are  organisations  for  the 
young  and  the  old,  for  women  and  children,  for  laymen  and 
preachers.  Everywhere  there  is  more  and  more  organisation, 
which  threatens  to  choke  the  real  life  within.  Christian  leaders 
become  increasingly  scientifically  trained  and  specialised  officials. 
The  really  worth-while  work,  however,  and  that  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  God  can  only  be  done  through  personal  contact 
with  a  brother  man.  Only  then  does  power  go  out  from  us,  and 
it  is  as  if  a  spark  from  our  soul  jumped  across  to  another,  and 
another  life  is  illuminated. 

There  must  be  reform  of  our  personal  lives,  and  also  a 
striving  after  truth,  justice  and  responsibility  in  society.  The 
loudest  voices  on  these  questions  must  be  those  of  Christians. 
Often  in  the  history  of  mankind,  God  has  selected  an  individual, 
or  a  family,  or  an  entire  nation  to  build  His  Kingdom.  He  gives 
them  a  certain  time,  and  if  they  prove  themselves  unfit  then  they 
are  cast  aside,  and  other  instruments  are  sought.  It  was  so  with 
the  Children  of  Israel.  They  were  the  people  of  God  for  fifteen 
hundred  years,  but  in  the  end  they  failed  to  rise  to  their  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  their  inheritance  was  taken  away  and  given  to  the 
Gentiles.  There  is  danger  of  our  suffering  a  like  fate  to-day,  if 
we  do  not  faithfully  carry  out  the  will  of  God.  His  Kingdom 
is  not  something  only  other-worldly  and  future,  above  all  it  is 
not  something  circumscribed,  something  limited  to  church  or 
chapel.  In  the  thought  of  the  old  prophets  and  of  the  poets  of  the 
Psalms  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  equivalent  to  the  Jewish 
people,  but  embraces  mankind.  It  signifies  a  new  mode  of  life 
in  personal,  social  and  political  relations  here  on  this  earth.  So 
also  declared  Jesus  :  it  was  this  that  the  early  Christians  expected. 
Only  a  later  Christianity  has  so  remoulded  the  conception  that 
Catholics  teach  that  the  kingdom  is  the  Church,  and  Protestants 
that  it  is  something  completely  other-worldly  and  future. 

This  kingdom  does  not  suddenly  enter  the  world  as  some¬ 
thing  completely  other.  Struggle,  work,  fighting  are  the  thoughts 
in  connection  with  it  that  receive  emphasis  in  the  pages  of  the 
Bible.  Not  concern  for  the  Ego,  but  sacrifice  of  the  Ego,  self- 
surrender  that  one  may  become  a  “  grain  of  wheat,”  is  the  mark 
of  a  Christian. 

Let  us  face  the  question  honestly :  Who  are  they  who  to-day 
stand  for  righteousness  in  public  life?  Who  ask  that  everyone 
be  treated  as  a  brother  and  not  degraded  into  a  means  of  personal 
g^in?  Who  concern  themselves  that  the  sun  may  come  into  the 
lives  of  the  poor  and  the  down-trodden?  Who  fight  for  freeing 
from  the  fetters  of  mammon  as  he  appears  in  the  guise  of  modern 
capitalism?  Who  stand  for  peace  and  mutual  understanding 
among  the  nations  instead  of  threats  and  sabre-rattling?  Can 
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we  who  call  ourselves  the  children  of  God  honestly  come  forward 
and  say :  “  We  are  the  people !  ”  ?  Must  we  not  rather  creep 
away  ashamed  and  say :  “Of  such  things  we  have  not  even 
thought.  Are  we  all  our  brothers’  keepers?”  It  is  not  implied 
that  Socialists  and  Communists  are  necessarily  better  men  than 
we.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Socialism  draws  its  power  from 
roots  which  are  religious.  Extraordinarily  strong  in  Socialism 
is  the  thought  of  solidarity,  fellowship,  the  sharing  of  life’s 
burdens,  the  equal  responsibility  of  all  for  the  individual,  and  of 
the  individual  for  all.  The  right  of  the  stronger  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  may  be  the  law  of  the  animal  world,  but  for  the 
right  relations  between  men,  between  classes,  between  nations, 
and  even  between  men  and  living  creatures  in  general,  this  gives 
no  ruling  principles.  The  deepest  meaning  of  righteousness  is 
not  the  striving  after  one’s  rights,  but  an  all-embracing  love, 
and  this  those  whom  the  spirit  of  Christ  urges  should  express 
and  spread  without  wearying. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  increase  in  our  numbers  has  been 
comparatively  slight.  Last  year  the  increase  amounted  to  only 
a  third  of  that  of  previous  years.  •  Is  one  reason  for  this  perhaps 
the  fact  that  we  are  resting  on  the  laurels  of  our  fathers?  They 
were  given  certain  tasks  for  their  own  age  by  God  and  they 
endeavoured  to  fulfil  them.  They  proclaimed  the  message  of  the 
need  for  the  personal  decision  of  the  individual  for  God,  of  the 
unconditioned  freedom  of  personal  conviction,  and  of  the  ideal 
of  the  early  Christian  congregation.  This  message  is  to-day 
accepted  in  all  Christian  circles.  Has,  Aen,  the  German  Baptist 
movement  completed  its  work?  Are  we  a  dying  tree,  which  has 
borne  its  fruit?  God  grant  that  it  be  not  so!  But  we  must  seek 
new  paths.  Instead  of  habits  and  customs  we  need  a  faith  like 
that  of  Abraham.  What  really  is  faith,  as  it  is  demanded  by 
Jesus?  The  word  is  difficult  to  translate.  It  stands  for  the 
exalting  and  at  the  same  time  humbling  experience  of  the  call 
of  God  to  service  in  the  building  of  His  Kingdom.  Woe  to  us  if 
we  show  ourselves  useless !  Happy  are  we  if  we  recognise  our 
tasks  and  accomplish  them! 


H.  PETRICK. 


Bunyan’s  Message  for  To-day/ 

IT  is  inevitable  that  we  should  ask  such  a  question  as  that  which 
now  concerns  us : — What  is  the  message  of  John  Bunyan 
for  to-day? — inevitable  so  long  as  our  interest  in  the  past  is  deeper 
than  that  of  the  antiquarian.  There  are,  of  course,  those  who  love 
the  old  for  its  own  sake  :  they  feel  an  interest  in  remote  centuries 
just  because  they  are  remote.  But  most  of  us  are  interested  in 
what  is  old  because  of  that  principle  of  continuity  which  deter¬ 
mines  all  history  in  the  true  sense.  We  are  interested  in  the  past 
because  it  is  the  precursor  of  the  present.  We  like  to  regard  life 
as  a  stream,  and  therefore  if  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  17th 
century  it  cannot  remain  there,  but  is  impelled  forward  until  we 
have  related  the  17th  to  the  18th,  the  ISth  to  the  19th,  and  so  on. 
This  is  the  true  historic  sense  which  finds  the  meaning  of  the  past 
in  the  situations  of  the  present.  So  in  all  our  Bunyan 
Tercentenary  celebrations  there  is  always  lurking  at  the  back  of 
our  minds  this  question:  What  is  it  all  about?  What  bearing 
have  the  Bunyan  group  of  incidents  and  the  Bunyan  literary 
contributions  upon  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  religion  and  life 
to-day? 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  interest,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
foresee,  how  much  in  any  writer  will  survive  him.  Even  greatness 
has  transient  as  well  as  permanent  elements,  and  the  ever-present 
problem  of  criticism  is  the  disentanglement  of  the  various  strands 
in  any  great  life.  Every  man  is  in  some  sense  the  child  of  his  age : 
he  will  reveal  this  in  language,  in  idiom  and  turn  of  speech,  in 
prejudice  here  and  there,  as  well  as  in  the  specific  contribution  he 
makes  to  the  thought  of  the  time.  Our  purpose  is  to  select  those 
elements  in  Bunyan  which  make  him  a  figure,  not  of  the  17th 
century,  but  of  the  20th,  and,  indeed,  of  all  time. 

R.  H.  Coats  has  invited  us  to  imagine  the  surprise  Bunyan 
would  feel  if  he  could  survey  our  modern  world.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  imagine  Bunyan  riding  through  Bedford  in  a  Morris- 
Oxford,  or  listening-in.  Between  his  century  and  ours  there  is  a 
great  difference,  and  it  is  by  considering  one  element  in  this 
difference  that  we  may  gain  a  clue  to  Bunyan’s  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  special  situation  which  confronts  us  to-day.  Much  of 
our  modern  difficulty  in  religion  arises  from  the  remarkable 
development  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  life  in  general.  To  understand  this  develop- 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  West  Midland  Baptist  Association,  1928. 
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iiient  we  are  compelled  to  go  back  to  Banyan’s  own  time.  I  think 
it  may  be  shown  that  his  age,  throagh  its  scientific  genias,  is  partly 
responsible  for  the  scientific  trend  of  modern  times,  and  it  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  ask  whether  he  has  anything  to  say  to  us  in 
regard  to  those  perplexities  for  which  his  own  generation  was  so 
largely  responsible. 

It  is  agreed  that  Bunyan’s  century  was  a  century  of  genius, 
but  this  is  usually  explained  by  reference  to  the  stirring  fight  for 
freedom,  political  and  religious,  which  called  out  some  of  the 
greatest  men  in  our  British  history.  But  it  is  probably  not  so 
commonly  realised  that  Bunyan’s  century  was  a  century  of 
scientific  genius.  A.  N.  WhiteTiead  has  stated  {Science  and  the 
Modern  World)  that  for  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  we  have  been 
living  on  the  scientific  capital  accumulated  in  the  17th  century. 
Think  of  a  few  figures  on  that  crowded  stage.  A  year 
after  Shakespeare  published  the  first  quarto  edition  of  Hamlet, 
Bacon  had  published  his  Advancement  of  Learning.  In  the  year 
of  Shakespeare’s  death  Harvey  is  believed  to  have  expounded  his 
theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  before  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  London.  Galileo  died  in  1642,  but  (as  if  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  great  loss),  the  same  year  .saw  the  birth  of  Isaac 
Newton.  One  year  before  this  Descartes  had  published  his 
.Meditations,  and  a  year  or  two  later  came  his  Principia 
Philosophiae.  Think  of  some  of  these  names — Bacon,  Harvey, 
Kepler,  Galileo,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Boyle,  Newton,  Locke, 
Spinoza,  Leibnitz — and  you  gain  some  idea  of  the  scientific  and 
philosophic  possibility  of  this  century.  It  was  during  Bunyan’s 
century  that  there  began  that  strong  scientific  movement  which 
was  ultimately  to  result  in  scientific  materialism.  At  the  time  the 
full  implications  for  religion  of  these  great  scientific  discoveries 
were  not  realised.  For  a  long  time  biological  and  chemical 
researches  went  on  almost  unnoticed  by  the  Church,  and  although 
physical  and  astronomical  advances  had  early  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  religious  men,  it  was  quite  possible  to  keep  science  and 
religion  in  two  compartments  of  human  knowledge  without 
realising  the  problems  involved.  Witness  that  remarkable  prayer 
with  which  Kepler  concluded  one  of  his  astronomical  treatises  : — 
“  Behold,  I  have  here  completed  a  work  of  my  calling 
with  as  much  of  intellectual  strength  as  Thou  hast  granted 
me.  I  have  declared  the  praise  of  Thy  works  to  the  men  who 
will  read  the  evidences  of  it,  so  far  as  my  finite  spirit  could 
comprehend  them  in  their  infinity  .  .  .  but  if  anything  un¬ 
worthy  of  Thee  has  been  taught  by  me  .  .  do  Thou  teach 

me  that  I  may  correct  it.  Have  I  been  seduced  into 
presumption  by  the  admirable  beauty  of  Thy  works,  or  have 
I  sought  my  own  glory  among  men,  in  the  construction  of  a 
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work  designed  for  Thine  honour?  O  then  graciously  and 
mercifully  forgive  me,  and  finally  grant  me  this  favour,  that 
this  work  may  never  be  injurious,  but  may  conduce  to  Thy 
glory  and  the  good  of  souls.” 

Such  a  prayer  is  evidence  of  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  a 
distinguished  scientist  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  two 
centuries  later.  In  the  intervening  period  the  deeper  scientific 
knowledge  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  reli^on 
with  the  result,  as  Dr.  Gore  points  out  (Belief  in  God,  ch.  1)  that 
religion  experienced  a  series  of  shocks.  We  have  not  yet  fully 
recovered  from  these  shocks.  Thus  we  may  claim  that  the  move¬ 
ment  in  which  Bunyan’s  contemporaries  played  so  important  a 
part  has  resulted  in  an  extremely  critical  attitude  to  the  tenets  of 
orthodox  Christianity.  The  “  conflict  between  Religion  and 
Science  ”  is  by  no  means  over.  Only  a  false  optimism  could  think 
that  this  conflict  had  ceased.  What  has  really  happened  is  that  the 
basis  of  attack  has  been  changed,  so  that  we  look  rather  to  certain 
modem  psychologists  than  to  the  physicists  for  the  really  virile 
attack  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  physicists  are  far  too  busy  among 
themselves  readjusting  their  own  basic  principles  to  speak  with 
that  air  of  confident  dogmatism  that  once  characterised  them. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  (in  popular  as  well  as 
in  academic  circles)  the  last  century  or  two  has  altered  the 
religious  perspective.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
three  points,  and  it  may  not  be  without  value  to  point  out  how 
Bunyan’s  emphasis  will  go  far  to  correct  the  weaknesses  of  some 
modem  tendencies. 

1.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  sin,  in  the  popular  conceptions 
of  to-day,  has  lost  much  of  the  heinousness  it  once  possessed.  We 
listen  to  our  scientists  as  they  unfold  the  principles  of  heredity, 
and  find  ourselves  (almost  unconsciously)  losing  the  sense  of 
personal  guilt.  It  is  so  much  more  comfortable  for  us  if  we  can 
lay  the  blame  for  our  misdemeanours  a  generation  or  two  further 
back.  Then  the  biologist  steps  in  and  tells  us  about  our  animal 
past :  sin  does  not  look  quite  so  bad  if  you  can  speak  of  it  as  a 
persistence  from  some  lower  ancestry,  and  talk  broadly  about 
instincts.  Finally  the  psychologist  analyses  our  ailments,  and 
when  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  his  vocabulary,  and  learned 
to  speak  in  terms  of  complexes,  disorders  and  repressions,  we  find 
ourselves  wondering  if,  after  all,  sin  is  not  a  matter  for  a  doctor 
rather  than  a  Saviour.  Wise  men  everywhere  will  rejoice  at  the 
great  advances  of  modern  times,  especially  in  the  realm  of  the 
mind — theology  can  never  afford  to  be  ignorant  of 
Psychology  (as  Augustine  would  tell  us) — ^but  they  will  be 
wise  only  if  they  realise  the  limits  of  modem  science.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  scientist  or  a 
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psychologist  to  point  out  to  us  the  heinousness  of  sin,  although,  if 
unprejudiced,  they  will  frankly  recognise  the  entrance,  with  man, 
of  reason  and  will  into  the  evolutionary  process,  and  the  vital 
difference  thus  produced.  The  really  vital  matter  in  it  all  is  that 
we  should  try  to  think  of  what  sin  is  to  the  eye  of  a  Holy  God : 
not  all  the  investigations  into  the  origin,  nor  all  our  attempts  to 
express  the  facts  in  new  language,  can  alter  the  moral  fact.  If 
you  take  the  Christian  view,  sin  means  something  so  heinous  and 
deadly  as  to  need  a  Cross  and  an  Empty  Tomb  for  its  overcoming. 

It  is  to  this  aspect  of  the  matter  that  Bunyan  so  strongly  urges 
us  back.  The  man  who  wrote  Grace  Abounding  had  struggled  in 
black  and  treacherous  waters.  Like  Christian  in  the  deep  river, 
so  had  Bunyan  struggled,  and  sometimes  in  despair  of  ever  finding 
groimd  for  his  feet.  But  he  did  find  that  secure  ground,  and  ever 
afterwards  his  strong  conviction  of  the  reality  of  sin  was  matched 
by  his  equally  strong  conviction  of  Divine  Grace.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  we  shall  use  a  different  vocabulary  from  that  used  by  Bunyan, 
but  as  for  the  great  religious  experiences  themselves  we  shall  be 
wise  if  we  follow  his  guidance  into  the  heart  of  reality. 

2.  A  second  feature  of  our  modem  attitude  is  a  somewhat 
cold  and  rationalistic  approach  to  religion.  There  is  among  us  a 
lurking  fear  of  anything  that  can  be  described  as  emotional. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  reaction  from  the  emotional  excitement  that  has 
sometimes  characterised  famous  religious  movements.  The  term 
“  conversion  ”  does  not  occur  so  frequently  in  our  religious 
vocabulary  as  it  once  did :  whether  we  use  the  exact  term,  of 
course,  does  not  matter,  but  it  is  important  that  we  regard  the 
experience  as  real  and  fundamental.  The  same  tendency  is 
responsible  for  our  rather  “  intellectualist  ”  attitude  to  many  of 
our  famous  hymns.  We  hesitate  to  sing  “  Rock  of  Ages,”  “  I  lift 
my  heart  to  Thee,  Saviour  Divine,”  “  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul,” 
because  they  are  sentimental,  or  perhaps  because  their  theology  is 
“  old-fashioned  ”  !  Most  ministers  meet  this  tendency  in  their 
churches,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  as  a  reaction  from 
the  crudities  and  excessive  sentimentalism  of  earlier  times.  But 
we  need  to  beware  of  a  very  real  danger :  religion  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  matter  of  speech,  when  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  song. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  learn  careful  articulation,  but  if  in  our 
careful  articulation  we  lose  the  note  of  glad  exultation,  the  loss  is 
real.  There  is  a  place  for  intuition  as  well  as  reason,  for  poetry 
as  well  as  prose,  for  imagination  as  well  as  logic. 

Bunyan  is  calling  us  back  to  this.  He  recalls  us  to  the  power 
of  poetry  and  imagination.  He  bids  us  be  thankful  that  there 
were  psalmists  as  well  as  legalists  in  the  Hebrew  race.  He  would 
argue  that  you  cannot  set  out  the  Grace  of  God  in  a  syllogism,  or 
in  a  series  of  propositions  ;  you  have  to  write  a  poem  about  it,  or 
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say  it  in  an  anthem.  Our  age  is  not  likely  to  underestimate  the 
advantages  of  scientific  progress,  and  we  must  be  careful  lest  the 
process  of  calculating,  estimating,  weighing  arguments  obscure 
the  romance  and  poetry  of  life. 

3.  The  need  for  Bunyan’s  emphasis  is  seen  in  a  third  feature 
of  our  modern  attitude,  our  conception  of  life  itself.  There  has 
developed  among  us  a  tendency  to  regard  the  world  as  a  kind  of 
vast  laboratory  wherein  various  forces  act  and  react :  man  a  kind 
of  meeting-point  of  bio-chemical  forces — with  God  like  some 
great  scientist  looking  on.  We  may  be  sure  that  Bunyan  would 
not  understand  this.  If  anyone  could  have  given  him  a  prophetic 
picture  of  the  world  as  the  development  of  Newton’s  and  Kepler’s 
conceptions  has  made  it,  he  would  have  declined  to  accept  it. 

“  When  you  have  applied  all  your  scientific  theories,”  he  would 
say,  “  life  still  remains  for  me  a  Pilgrimage.”  It  is  important  to 
retain  this  idea  of  pilgrimage.  It  is  valuable  as  setting  out  life  as 
a  progress  towards  a  spiritual  goal.  The  idea  of  progress,  of 
course,  is  prominent  enough  in  the  scientific  thought  of  the  last 
seventy-five  years,  but  too  often  the  spiritual  goal  has  been  lost, 
as  well  as  the  essentially  spiritual  character  of  the  development. 

On  these,  grounds,  then,  we  may  claim  that  Bunyan  has  a 
much  needed  message  for  to-day.  His  emphasis  is  so  sound.  He 
brings  us  at  once  to  ourselves  as  needing  God,  and  to  God  as 
yearning  for  our  redemption.  He  will  counsel  us  to  look  up  at  the 
stars  and  allow  us  to  be  guided  by  the  astronomers  :  but  will  then 
ask  us  not  to  forget  the  God  who  made  them  in  their  myriad 
beauties.  He  will  allow  us  to  study  the  bones  of  animals  and  of 
man :  but  will  then  ask  us  not  to  forget  the  soul-life  that  makes 
man  a  child  of  God.  Since  Bunyan’s  day  we  have  improved  our 
roads ;  Science  has  levelled  them  and  given  them  strength  and 
solidity.  But  we  are  not  to  forget  the  paths  by  the  stream  and 
through  the  meadows.  It  is  on  account  of  this  that  a  busy  man, 
tired  with  the  dust  and  heat  of  modem  life,  and  bewildered  by  its 
speed,  can  still  find  refreshment  in  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  Grace 
Abounding.  These  speak  from  out  of  the  17th  century,  and  tell 
us  of  imagination,  courage  and  love  as  the  notes  of  the  great  life.. 

F.  TOWNLEY  LORD. 
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Annual  Meeting^®  of  the  General  Union,  held  at  Eagle  Street 
Meeting  June  [22nd,]  1815.  [at  eight  a.m.] 

Dr.  Ryland^  in  the  Chair.  Present  the  following  Pastors 
[The  names  of  forty-five  occupy  the  page.  Only  the  new 
names  are  mentioned  below.] 

Russel  Broughton  [Thomas]  Blundell  North’ton 

John  Kingsford  Batterseafields  John  Coles  Poplar 

Wm.  Anderson  Dunstable  [George]  Francis  Colchester 

Wm.  Weare  Ipswich  [Robert]  Humphrey  StokegomCr 

James  Hoby  London  [B.]  Crowest  [Billericay] 

John  Hall  Kettering  Thos.  Thompson  Newcastle 

[pages  42  and  43  are  blank.  Apparently  Ivimey  turned  over  two 
pages  in  error.] 
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Ministers^^ 

Opie  Smith,  Shoveller,  Dawson,  J.  B.  Shenston, 

Students 

Shoveller  Junr  Caleb  Birt.^* 

Brother  Upton  engaged  in  prayer. 

2SThis  meeting  was  summoned  by  a  letter  “  To  the  Churches  of  the 
Particular  Baptist  Denomination  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland”  signed  by  the  three  Secretaries,  and  published  in  the 
Baptist  Magazine,  March,  1815.  The  writers  express  a  “pleasing  per¬ 
suasion  that  the  desire  for  the  annual  meeting  has  not  diminished,  and 
that  the  reasons  for  holding  it  are  annually  increasing.”  They  remind 
the  churches  that  “  the  expense  attending  a  journey  to  London,  which 
would  be  burdensome  to  an  individual,  may  be  easily  defrayed  by  a 
united  Assembly.”  They  also  find  “it  necessary  to  repeat”  the  request 
of  the  preceding  year  for  a  collection  for  one  of  the  Baptist  Societies. 

26  Rippon  was  not  present. 

27  This  designation  "  Ministers  ”  presumably  should  be  “  Messengers.” 
Opie  Smith  was  a  Bath  layman  and  benefactor  of  churches  in  Cornwall. 
Shoveller  may  be  the  same  as  the  previously  mentioned  John  Shoveller 
of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  Dawson  must  not  be  confused  with  Joseph 
Dawson  of  Staines,  who  is  already  mentioned  in  the  forty-five  pastors. 
In  the  vicissitudes  of  his  migratory  career,  J.  B.  Shenston  was  now  for 
a  time  a  messenger  from  Devonshire  Square. 

28  Birt  was  a  Bristol  student.  In  1836  he  became  President  of  the' 
Union. 
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It  having  appeared  from  the  statements  of  several  brethren 
from  the  country  that  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  denomination 
in  London  have  proved  highly  advantagous.  Resolved  that  these 
meetings  be  continued  and  that  in  future  this  Society  be  desig¬ 
nated  “  The  General  Meeting  of  the  Particular  (or  Calvinistic[)] 
Baptist  Denominotion  to  be  held  annually  in  London. 
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2nd.  That  it  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  Country  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society,  if  our  London  Brethren  would  prepare  a 
general  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Churches  in  the 
metropolis,  &  its  vicinity,  by  the  next  Meeting. 

3rd.  That  the  very  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting,  be  presented 
to  Brethren  Hinton  &  Birt,  for  their  appropriate  Sermons 
preached  yesterday  in  aid  of  the  Missions  in  India;  &  that 
they  be  requested  to  furnish  a  compendium,  for  the  Magazine. 
4th.  That  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented 
to  the  Trustees  &  managers  of  the  Chapels,  belonging  to  the 
late  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  for  the  affectionate  &  respectful 
manner,  in  which  they  have  accommodated  the  Subscribers  & 
friends  to  the  'Baptist  Missionary  Society,  with  the  use  of  their 
commodious  Chapels  for  the  Missionary  Sermons,  &  for  the 
facilities  granted  for  making  collections,  &  receiving  the  names 
of  annual  Subscribers;  &  that  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Baptist  Magazine. 

5th.  That  it  appears  desirable  to  this  meeting  that  a  place  of 
Worship  should  be  procured  in  London  for  the  use  of  the 
denomination,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  congregation 
usually  assembling  at  our  annual  meetings,  &  other  purposes; 
&  that  the  place  be  under  the  regulation 
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of  Trustees,  two-thirds  of  whom,  shall  be  selected  from  the 
Baptist  Churches  in  London;  &  that  this  meeting  recommends 
it  to  the  Brethren  in  the  metropolis,  to  select  a  Committee  fr(Kn 
among  their  Churches,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  this  measure,  to  arrange  the  plan,  etc.  for  the  erection  of  the 
building,  &  either  prosecute  the  plan,  or  prepare  it  for  the 
next  meeting,  as  shall  seem  to  them  most  proper. 

6th.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the  Secre¬ 
taries  for  their  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the  Society  during 
the  past  year,  &  that  they  be  requested  to  continue  their  ser¬ 
vices  during  the  ensuing  year, 

7th.  That  the  respectful  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the 
Deacons  of  the  Church  in  Eagle  Street,  for  the  fend  accommoda- 
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tions  afforded  the  society  by  the  use  of  their  place  of  Worship, 
&c.*» 

[pages  47  and  48] 

General  Meeting  held  at  Elim  Chapel  Fetter  Lane — June 
20  1816  [at  seven-thirty  a.m.] 

Revnd.  Dr.  Rippon  in  the  Chair. 

The  business  of  the  Meeting  opened  in  prayer  by  Bro. 
Rogers  of  Eynesford 

[The  names  and  churches  of  thirty-nine  pastors  follow.  The 
new  names  are  mentioned  below.] 

Chas.  Millam  Highgate  Mark  Wilks  Norwich 

James  Pain  Ipswich  Alexander  Wilson  Sunderland 

Thomas  Welsh  Newbury  Benjm  Godwin  Missendin 

James  Clark  Riggleswede  Thomas  Morgan  Birmingham 

Wm  Stephens  Manchester. 
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Resolved  that  all  the  churches  belonging  to  the  denomination  who 
can  afford  assistance,  be  requested  through  the  medium  of  the 
Magazine,  to  make  a  collection  on  some  day  in  the  next  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  larger  place  of  worship,  for  the  use 
of  the  Annual  Meetings,  and  other  purposes;  but  by  no  means 
shall  it  be  used,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  regular  services  of 
the  settled  pastors  on  the  Lord’s  Day. 

That  the  following  persons  be  a  Committee  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  above  object,  and  that  subscribers  from  the  country 
be  at  liberty  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Committee 
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viz  Bagster  Senr,  Burls,  Cuzins  and  Hanson,  and  that  Mr. 
Napier  be  the  Treasurer.^^ 

The  Rev.  Henry  Dawson  of  Princes  Risboro’ .  110 

Mr.  Perkins  Red  Lion  St.  ...  ...  ...  ...110 

29 The  Baptist  Magazine  adds:  “The  time  allotted  in  the  morning 
for  this  Meeting,  being  insufficient  to  do  all  the  business,  the  society 
adjourned  till  the  evening,  and  concluded  it  at  Dr.  Rippon’s  Vestry.” 
Speaking  of  all  the  Anniversaries,  the  Magazine  states :  “  The  meetings, 
which  were  numerously  attended,  exhibited  strong  proof  that  a  UNION 
OF  HEART  was  felt  by  a  greater  number  of  our  ministers,  and  persons 
of  our  different  congregations,  both  in  town  and  country,  than  have 
perhaps  met  together  in  London  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.” 

20  William  Burls  has  been  referred  to  earlier.  William  Cozens  and 
Joseph  Hanson  were  well  known  in  London  Baptist  life,  but  their  churches 
have  not  been  traced.  William  Napier  at  this  time  was  a  deacon  at 
Eagle  Street;  later  he  transferred  to  Keppel  Street  where  also  he  was  a 
deacon.  We  know  nothing  more  of  this  committee  or  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  two  guineas. 
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The  Ministers  from  differant  counties  gave  very  interesting 
statements  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  differant  counties  of 
England  and  some  ministers  mentioned  some  things  relating  to 
the  churches  in  London.^i 
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Meeting  at  Dr.  Rippon’s,  Carter  Lane,  June  25  1817.  [at  eight 
a.m.] 

Dr.  Rippon  in  the  Chair. 

After  prayer  by  Bro.  Dyer  of  Reading,  the  brethren  present 
gave  some  encouraging  accounts  of  the  state  of  religion  in  their 
diflferant  churches  in  town  and  Country. 

A  letter  was  received  recommending  that  a  Loan  Fund 
should  be  formed  to  assist  in  building  and  repairing  of  Meeting 
houses.  As  it  was  understood  this  letter  was  written  by  a 
respectable  brother,  John  Penny  Junr.®*  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted. 

That  the  subject  recommended  in  the  said  letter  be  referred 

to  the  consideration  of  a  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 

Barber,  Penny,  Napier  and 
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Marshall®®  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  &  to  take 

such  steps  as  they  may  think  proper  to  forward  the  object 

proposed. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  Christian  friends  for  the  use 
of  the  Chapels  of  Sion  Chapel  and  the  Spa  fields  were  passed. 

Brother  Hutchings  concluded  in  prayer. 

The  first  minute  book  ends  there.  Pages  53-60  are  missing, 
and  the  remaining  pages  blank.  As  an  active,  working  organisa¬ 
tion  the  Union  ceased,  the  ideals  with  which  it  started  were  left 
unattained,  and  the  programme  of  “objects  and  advantages” 
was  unrealised.  It  is  true  that  an  annual  gathering  of  ministers 
and  messengers  was  held  in  June  at  Carter  Lane  and  a  nominal 
existence  thus  maintained,  but  this  gathering  was  little  more 

31  The  minutes  are  provokingly  brief  and  vague,  but  we  learn  from 
the  Baptist  Magazine  that  “  there  had  been  a  very  considerable  increase 
of  members,  that  village  preaching  was  flourishing  and  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Sunday  Schools  had  been  formed.”  It  was  resolved  to  obtain 
full  particulars  of  all  the  churches  for  the  meeting  next  year. 

32  When  the  article  on  Dr.  Newman’s  Loan  Fund  was  published 
(Baptist  Quarterly,  III.  211)  this  minute  book  was  not  available.  In  its 
absence,  it  was  surmised  that  possibly  William  Bowser  was  the  writer  of 
the  letter.  Prior  to  the  publication  of  A  Popular  History  of  the  Baptist 
Building  Fund,  the  minute  book  was  discovered,  and  the  author  was  able 
io  set  out  the  facts  of  this  Loan  Fund  on  pages  88-90  of  that  volume. 

33  John  Marshall  was  a  deacon  at  Keppel  Street. 
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than  a  friendly  Conference  on  the  state  of  the  churches.  The  men 
of  that  day  apparently  were  just  as  fond  of  Conferences  which 
absorb  valuable  time  and  lead  nowhere,  as  are  some  of  their 
successors  a  century  later.  A  contemporary  writer  informs  us 
that  this  “  attempt  to  form  a  general  Union,  on  a  variety  of 
accounts,  was  found  impracticable.”  Before  passing  in  brief 
review  the  remaining  years  ending  with  1832,  it  may  be  well  to 
pause  and  enquire  why  the  attempt  was  found  impracticable. 
The  first  answer  is  that  means  of  transport  and  correspondence 
were  not  only  slow  and  difficult  but  also  expensive.  For  example, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill  is  now  a  suburb  of  the  City,  hardly  more 
than  half  an  hour  from  the  Baptist  Church  House.  But  in  1812 
when  Joseph  Ivimey  and  his  friends  set  out  from  Elagle  Street 
(the  site  of  the  Baptist  Church  House)  for  the  opening  services 
of  the  new  church,  they  made  their  way  across  the  fields  to 
Paddington,  where,  at  seven-thirty  in  the  morning,  they  embarked 
on  a  canal  boat  to  Greenford  Green,  whence  they  tramped  the 
two-mile-slope  to  the  church.  In  those  years,  whatever  the 
emergency,  no  one  could  travel  or  convey  news  faster  than  horses 
could  travel,  and  the  stage  coach,  while  it  was  picturesque,  Was 
a  somewhat  expensive  means  of  transport.  Measured  in  terms 
of  time  and  accessibility,  therefore,  country  churches  were  far 
distant.  Further,  correspondence  was  slow,  and  so  costly 
that  it  was  a  luxury  to  be  indulged  in  only  at  long  intervals,  the 
average  charge  on  inland  letters  being  nearly  ninepence. 
Napoleon’s  domination  had  been  broken  but  recently,  and  heav}' 
taxation  inevitably  followed  the  devastation  of  war.  Small 
wonder  that  many  of  the  churches  found  it  beyond  their  means 
to  have  contact  with  the  Union,  much  less  to  send  their  minister 
or  a  messenger  to  the  London  assembly. 

Difficulty  of  transport  and  communication  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  furnish  a  complete  answer,  as,  during  the  same  years,  the 
General  Baptists  of  the  New  Connexion  maintained  a  healthy 
association  life.  The  Particular  Baptists  had  not  a  like  regard 
for  federation.  They  held  an  intensely  individualistic  doctrine 
of  the  church.  The  local  Bethel  was  a  “  garden  wall’d  around,” 
with  a  keen  sense  of  its  own  sufficiency  and  independency.  It 
was  “  a  law  unto  itself,  fearful  and  resentful  of  outside  inter¬ 
ference.”  This  often  produced  an  unhealthy  stagnation,  in  which 
the  church  was  concerned  more  with  its  own  sound  doctrine  than 
with  the  soundness  of  its  methods  and  aims.  An  extract  from 
J.  H.  Hinton  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  unfruitful  nature  of 
the  soil  in  which  Ivimey  and  the  other  pioneers  sowed  the  seeds 
of  the  Union :  “  So  far  from  producing  kindred  societies,  or 
even  increasing  their  own  strength,  there  are  in  some  churches 
marks  of  decay,  and  even  a  struggle  for  existence.  In  conjunc- 
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tion  with  this,  however,  let  it  be  remembered  that  internal  mis¬ 
chiefs  have  kept  pace  with  the  external,  and  enable  us  to  assign 
a  sufficient  cause  for  them.  Sometimes  the  introduction  of  false 
doctrine,  Arianism  here,  and  there  antinomianism ;  sometimes  the 
neglect  of  wholesome  and  necessary  discipline,  followed  always 
by  a  declension  of  vital  godliness,  and  often  by  the  prevalence  of 
flagrant  immoralities;  sometimes  the  disregard  of  divine  ordi¬ 
nances,  with  the  very  inefficient  occupation  of  the  ministerial 
or  pastoral  office ;  and  sometimes  a  spirit  of  disunion  and  mutual 
estrangement,  fostered  and  embittered  by  angry  debates  respect¬ 
ing  trifles  and  absurdities;  by  these  various  maladies  have  our 
churches  been  afflicted;  and  is  it  surprising  that  their  strength 
has  wasted,  and  their  usefulness  been  impeded?  ” 

One  other  answer  may  be  advanced.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  basic  ideal  of  the  Union  was  big  enough;  in  any 
case  it  is  clear  that  the  leaders  did  not  realise  all  the  implications 
of  their  proposals.  The  articles  of  1811  and  1812  show  that  very 
largely  their  thoughts  were  back  in  the  1689  Convention.  They 
failed  to  make  any  new  application  of  truth  to  the  special 
problems  of  their  age,  and  to  devise  methods  of  giving  organised 
expression  to  such  application.  Their  churches  were  left  in  their 
rigid  independency,  with  no  inspiring  conception  of  their  com¬ 
mon  life,  of  their  underlying  bond  of  fellowship,  of  the  challenge 
of  their  new  day,  or  of  the  Union’s  potential  service  for  the 
Kingdom.  To  quote  Dr.  Whitley  ;  “  The  Union  inherited  only 
the  outworn  methods  of  the  eighteenth  century.”  In  justice  to 
the  leaders  it  must  be  recognised  that  various  societies,  some 
quite  recently  formed,  were  doing  much  of  the  work  to  which 
the  Union  would  naturally  have  applied  its  powers.  It  was 
emphatically  a  time  of  societies.  Enthusiasts  seeing  a  need 
banded  themselves  into  a  society  to  meet  that  need;  others, 
likeminded,  joined  them,  and  so  the  organisation  grew.  It 
derived  its  support  from  the  churches  but  it  was  independent  of 
them.  Thus,  at  the  formation  of  the  Union,  the  evangelisation 
of  the  homeland  was  the  task  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
Stepney  College  trained  men  for  the  ministry,  financial  aid  for 
country  buildings  was  organised  by  the  London  Case  Committee, 
poor  ministers  received  grants  from  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund, 
and  the  work  of  the  Missionary  Society  was  making  great  strides. 
Surely,  facing  the  Union  leaders  was  a  brilliant  opportunity  to 
co-ordinate  the  societies  and  give  increased  stimulation  to  their 
activities.  That,  however,  would  have  revolutionised  the 
denominational  machinery,  and  possibly  history  teaches  that  the 
genius  of  the  denomination  in  the  nineteenth  century  best  found 

Review  of  the  Congregational  System,  in  Connection  with  a 
Department  of  its  Local  History,  by  John  Howard  Hinton,  A.M. 
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its  expression  through  independent  societies.  Such  societies 
exist  to-day,  independent  both  of  the  churches  and  the  Union, 
and  yet  their  existence  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  churches  and 
the  Union.  The  present  is  an  age  of  federation,  and  probably 
it  will  be  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  statesmanship  of  this  century 
to  contrive  that,  amid  the  departmentalising  of  societies,  the 
vigorous  initiative  and  enthusiasm  of  the  past  shall  not  be  lost. 

But,  meagre  as  were  the  results  of  those  early  days,  the 
Union  did  not  wholly  fail.  Ministers  and  churches  were  brought 
closer,  problems  were  discussed  and  counsel  given,  and  anniver¬ 
sary  gatherings  of  many  societies,  both  denominational  and  inter¬ 
denominational,  were  made  more  successful. 

To  pass  to  the  few  years  before  the  reorganisation  of  1832, 
the  decision  of  the  Missionary  Society  in  October,  1819,  to  trans¬ 
fer  its  headquarters  from  Northampton  to  London,  and  to  hold 
its  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  in  the  metropolis  in  June,  1820, 
presented  an  opportunity  for  the  better  organisation  of  the 
Union  and  the  formulation  of  a  policy  of  advance,  but  vision 
was  still  lacking.  The  annual  conference  continued,  but  not  until 
eleven  years  had  passed  was  anything  decisive  done.  The  meeting 
on  the  21st  June,  1831,  at  Church  Street,  Blackfriars  (now 
Upton,  Lambeth),  resolved  :  “  That  this  meeting  is  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  some  organised  plan  by  which  the 
state  of  the  churches  and  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  connexion 
with  the  Denomination  may  be  ascertained,  and  it  does  respect¬ 
fully,  but  earnestly,  entreat  the  London  ministers  to  organise 
such  a  plan  before  another  anniversary.”  At  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Baptist  Board  on  the  25th  October,  specially  called  for 
the  purpose,  the  London  ministers  responded  to  this  “  respectful 
but  earnest  entreaty  ”  by  resolving  that  “  it  is  eminently  desirable 
that  a  list  be  yearly  prepared  by  this  body,  exhibiting  in  a  tabular 
form  the  state  of  our  churches  throughout  the  kingdom,  with 
such  information  and  observations  as  the  state  of  these  churches 
may  supply,”  and  they  requested  Joseph  Belcher  of  the  Chelsea 
Church  “  to  open  communications  with  the  secretaries  of  our 
country  Associations,  and  with  other  friends,  either  ministers 
or  laymen,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  information  as 
may  be  required  for  this  end.”  Belcher  took  his  task  seriously 
and  prepared  a  valuable  report  (published  in  extenso  in  the 
Baptist  Magazine,  July  1832)  giving  a  general  and  detailed  view 
of  the  denomination,  county  by  county,  over  a  period  of  forty 
years,  commencing  with  1790.  On  the  2ist  June,  1832,  this  report 
was  presented  to  the  annual  meeting,  which,  again  held  at  Black- 
friars,  “  was  more  numerously  attended  than  for  some  years 
past.”  The  report  was  well  received :  Joseph  Belcher  was 
requested  to  prepare  another,  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptist 
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Board,  for  the  annual  meeting  in  1833;  a  subscription  was 
commenced  to  defray  the  expenses  of  correspondence;  and 
Belcher  was  “  requested  to  act  as  Secretary  in  all  affairs  connected 
with  these  meetings.”  From  that  time  printed  annual  reports 
were  issued,  and  the  foundations  of  the  Union  more  securely 
laid.  Sixty-five  years  later,  there  was  called  to  the  Secretariat, 
John  Howard  Shakespeare,  who,  in  T.  R.  Glover’s  fine  words, 
”  taught  all  Baptists  to  form  larger  ideals  for  their  Church,  to 
conceive  of  it  as  a  great  society,  where  differences  of  tradition 
should  not  outweigh  the  fact  of  a  common  faith,  and  where 
women  should  have  their  function  as  well  as  men;  to  realise 
it  in  its  world-wide  range  and  significance;  and  to  live  more 
consciously  as  members  of  one  another.”  In  doing  so,  he  built 
on  those  early  foundations  the  fine  and  enduring  edifice  that 
we  know  to-day. 


SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE, 


Mrs.  Judson  on  her 
Husband’s  Imprisonment  in  Burma: 

A  Letter  to  Mrs.  J.  Deakin  of  Glasgow. 

Rangoon,  May  12th,  1826. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Deakin, 

Yours  of  Aug.  1824  I  received  a  few  days  ago,  the 
only  one  since  I  left  America.  Had  you  received  all  I  have 
written  you,  you  would  not  ask  if  I  “  recollect  once  being  with 
my  friends  in  Sauchiehall.”  Indeed,  my  dear  Mrs.  D.,  my  visit 
in  Scotland  made  too  deep  an  impression  on  my  mind  to  be 
erased  even  to  this  day,  and  those  loved  friends  I  there  met,  are 
still  ranked  among  the  dearest  on  earth,  and  will  I  trust  forever 
be  associated  with  us  in  heaven.  I  most  sincerely  thank  you  for 
all  the  interesting  particulars  of  my  friends  in  Scotland,  which 
you  so  kindly  gave  me.  But  what  account  shall  I  give  you  of 
myself,  since  my  return  to  Burmah?  Expect  not  to  hear  of 
the  flourishing  state  of  our  schools,  of  the  great  increase  of  the 
Burman  church,  or  rapid  advance  in  favour  of  this  intolerant 
Govt  but  prepare  yourselves  to  hear  of  disappointments  and 
vexations,  of  poverty  and  distress,  of  chains  and  wretchedness, 
and  I  may  also  add  of  the  faithfulness  of  a  covenant-keeping 
God,  who  amid  all  our  sufferings,  “  has  never  left  or  forsaken 
us,”  and  who  in  his  own  time  delivered  us  from  the  hand  of  the 
enemy,  and  brought  us  again  to  Rangoon,  our  old  home.  On  our 
arrival  at  Ava,  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  succeeding  in  the 
schools.  A  school  house  was  built,  a  teacher  obtained,  and  four 
little  girls  had  acquired  the  alphabet  and  began  to  read  in  words  of 
four  letters.  Between  three  and  four  months  from  our  arrival 
at  the  capital,  Rangoon  was  taken  by  the  English.  This  was  at 
first  joyful  intelligence  to  us,  not  thinking  what  we  had  to  suffer 
in  consequence  of  it.  Previous  however  to  this  event,  all 
foreigners  had  been  forbidden  to  enter  the  palace.  This  we 
considered  as  a  piece  of  policy  merely,  and  did  not  feel  much 
alarmed  for  our  own  safety,  till  the  three  Englishmen  residing 
in  Ava,  were  arrested  and  put  in  confinement.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  intimated  to  the  king,  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Govt,  to  put  in  confinement  the  two  teachers  Judson  and  Price, 
but  the  king  replied : — “  They  are  Americans  and  true  men 
let  them  remain.”  In  examining  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Gouge, 
one  of  the  Englishmen,  it  was  found  that  both  of  the  teachers 
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had  received  money  to  a  considerable  amount  from  him,  which 
was  a  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  in  the  employ  of  the 
British  Govt  and  very  probably  spies.  On  this  representation 
being  made  to  his  majesty,  in  an  angry  tone,  he  issued  an  order 
for  their  immediate  arrest.  It  was  on  the  memorable  eighth  of 
June,  1825,  just  as  we  were  preparing  to  dine,  that  in  rushed  a 
dozen  Burmans  with  an  officer  at  their  head,  accompanied  by  one, 
whose  spotted  face  denoted  him  a  “  son  of  the  prison,”  and  an 
executioner,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king  demanded  Mr.  J.  The 
small  chord,  the  instrument  of  torture  was  produced,  Mr.  J. 
thrown  on  the  floor,  his  arms  drawn  so  tight  behind  as  to  almost 
prevent  his  respiration,  and  in  this  manner  dragged  away  and 
committed  to  the  death  prison.  The  horrors  of  that  dreadful 
moment  are  so  strongly  imprinted  on  my  mind,  as  to  make  me 
shudder  in  my  relation,  even  at  this  distant  period.  My  situation 
at  this  time  was  agonizing.  Ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Mr.  J.  I  was 
left  a  solitary,  un-protected  female  surrounded  and  closely 
watched  by  a  guard  of  ten  Burmans,  whose  delight  seemed  to  be 
in  the  increase  of  my  distress.  As  the  night  approached,  I  with¬ 
drew  into  an  inner  room  with  my  four  Burman  children,  and 
barred  the  doors.  The  guard  spent  the  night  in  threatenings  and 
abusive  language,  ordering  me  to  unbar  the  doors  and  come  out 
or  they  would  beat  the  house  down.  I  resolutely  persisted  in  not 
unbarring  the  doors,  and  endeavoured  to  intimidate  them,  by 
saying  I  would  complain  of  them  to  higher  authorities  on  the 
morrow.  Disappointed  at  my  obstinacy,  they  took  my  two 
Bengalle  servants  and  confined  them  in  the  stocks  in  a  most 
painful  position.  But  I  scK'n  obtained  their  release  by  promising 
a  present  of  handkerchiefs  in  the  morning.  The  next  day  I  sent 
Moung  Ing  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Mr.  J.  and  carry  him  some 
food  if  still  living.  Moung  Ing  returned  with  the  intelligence 
that  Mr.  J.  Dr.  P.  and  the  other  white  foreigners  were  confined 
in  the  death  prison,  in  three  pair  of  fetters  each,  and  fastened 
to  a  long  pole  to  prevent  their  moving.  My  greatest  distress  now 
arose  from  my  confinement,  as  it  precluded  all  hope  of  Mr.  Js. 
release.  I  applied  however  to  the  Gov.  of  the  City  to  remove  the 
guard  and  allow  me  to  go  to  him,  with  a  present.  My  petition 
was  granted  and  on  the  third  day  after  Mr.  Js.  arrest  I  was 
allowed  to  visit  him  in  prison,  and  after  paying  to  the  Gov.  of 
the  City  200  tickals,  I  obtained  an  order  to  remove  Dr,  P.  and 
Mr.  J.  from  the  great  prison  into  a  small  open  shed  in  the  prison 
enclosure.  I  next  applied  to  the  Queen,  through  the  medium  of 
her  sister  in  law,  for  the  release  of  the  missionaries,  stating 
particularly  that  they  were  Americans,  and  teachers  of  religion 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  or  politics.  Her  majesty 
replied,  “  They  will  not  die,  let  them  remain  in  prison.”  There 
was  but  little  hope  of  their  release  after  this  reply,  but  their 
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confinement  was  too  distressing  to  allow  of  my  remaining  quiet  so 
long  as  I  had  anyone  to  apply  to.  For  seven  months,  almost  daily, 

I  made  application  to  some  member  of  Governt,  or  of  the  royal 
family,  but  none  dared  to  speak  a  word  in  favour  of  foreigners, 
so  long  as  the  english  arms  continued  successful.  After  remain¬ 
ing  eleven  months  in  prison  at  Ava,  Mr.  Judson  and  the  other 
white  prisoners,  in  an  unexpected  moment,  were  taken  out,  ropes 
put  round  their  bodies,  tied  two  and  two  together,  and  in  this 
way  driven  eight  miles  into  the  country,  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
without  hat,  or  shoes.  One  of  the  poor  fellows  died  on  the  way, 
through  fatigue  and  ill-treatment,  and  Mr.  J.  did  but  just  survive. 
He  was  in  a  high  fever,  his  feet  tom  to  pieces,  and  would  never 
have  reached  the  spot,  but  for  a  Bengalle  servant,  who  tore  up 
his  headdress  to  bind  Mr.  J’s  feet,  and  assisted  him  in  walking 
the  two  or  three  last  miles.  All  the  prisoners  were  put  into  a 
small  wood  prison,  with  one  pair  of  fetters  only,  and  excepting 
constant  extortions  from  the  jailors,  found  themselves  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  at  Ava.  But  my  wretchedness,  comparatively 
speaking,  now  commenced.  While  Mr.  J.  was  in  the  prison  at 
Ava,  I  was  allowed  to  remain  in  our  own  house,  where  I  had 
many  conveniences  left,  and  where  I  could  supply  Mr.  J.  and 
Dr.  P.  with  food.  But  at  this  miserable  place  I  had  not  one 
single  comfort.  I  applied  to  the  jailors  to  allow  me  to  remain  in 
the  prison  enclosure,  but  this  they  denied  me,  fearing  it  would 
be  too  great  a  gratification.  A  little  bamboo  ro>om  six  feet  long 
and  five  wide,  not  far  from  the  prison,  was  all  that  I  could 
obtain,  and  for  this  I  was  continually  obliged  to  make  presents. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  that  all  our  property  was  confiscated  in 
a  few  days  after  Mr.  J’s  arrest,  and  we  had  been  living  for  the 
year  past  on  the  little  I  had  secreted,  which  was  at  this  time  so 
reduced  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
jailors.  Soon  after  our  arrival  at  this  place,  my  two  little  Burman 
girls  were  taken  with  the  small  pox.  I  immediately  innoculated 
my  little  Maria,  then  an  infant  only  three  months  old.  The 
innoculation  did  not  take,  but  some  time  after  she  caught  it  the 
natural  way,  and  suffered  extremely  in  consequence,  and  my 
watchings  with  her  together  with  fatigue  anxiety  of  mind  and 
want  of  comfortable  provisions,  brought  on  one  of  the  diseases 
of  the  country,  from  which  there  was  no  hope  entertained  of  my 
recovery,  and  from  which  I  did  not  entirely  recover  untill  my 
arrival  at  the  English  camp.  My  poor  little  Maria  was  a  sufferer 
indeed.  My  illness  deprived  her  of  nourishment,  and  neither  a 
drop  of  milk,  or  a  nurse  could  be  obtained  in  the  village.  By 
bribing  the  jailors  they  sometimes  allowed  Mr.  J.  to  come  out  of 
prison  in  his  fetters,  and  take  the  little  darling  round  to  some  of 
the  Burmese  women  to  beg  a  little  nourishment.  After  remaining 
in  the  country  prison  six  months,  an  order  arrived  for  Mr.  J’s 
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release,  and  to  be  sent  immediately  to  Ava.  My  name  not  being 
mentioned  in  the  order,  as  I  had  not  been  sent  there  as  a 
prisoner,  the  jailors  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and 
forbid  my  accompanying  Mr.  J.  I  as  resolutely  however  deter¬ 
mined  I  would  go,  and  bid  defiance  to  their  threats.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  all  my  exertions,  we  were  detained  half  a  day,  and 
it  was  not  ’till  I  had  given  them  almost  everything  remaining 
that  they  allowed  us  to  depart.  With  joyful  hearts  we  bade 
adieu  to  this  scene  of  our  suffering,  tho’  we  knew  not  what 
what  awaited  us  in  Ava.  Mr.  J.  was  conducted  immediately  to 
the  court  house,  where  he  was  detained  two  days,  without  being 
allowed  to  go  to  our  house,  and  whence  he  was  put  on  board  a 
little  boat  and  sent  off  to  the  Burman  camp  to  act  as  interpreter. 
On  his  way  down  the  river,  he  was  allowed  to  land,  for  a  few 
moments,  opposite  our  house,  when  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
providing  a  few  things  for  his  comfort.  He  arrived  at  the 
Burmese  camp  in  two  days,  where  he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner, 
without  fetters,  for  six  weeks  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation. 
Soon  after  his  departure  for  the  camp,  as  tho’  my  sufferings  had 
not  reached  their  height,  I  was  taken  with  the  spotted  fever.  T 
knew  from  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  its  dangerous  nature,  and 
without  any  medical  attendance  or  scarcely  any  assistance,  I 
concluded  at  once  it  would  be  fatal.  But  before  I  could 
sufficiently  command  my  feelings  “  to  set  my  house  in  order,”  and 
dispose  of  my  little  Maria,  I  lost  my  reason  and  was  insensible 
to  all  around  me.  But  my  heavenly  Father  forsook  me  not  in  this 
wretched  situation.  Just  at  this  period,  Dr.  Price  was  released 
from  prison,  and  obtained  leave  to  visit  me.  He  saw  my  case 
was  almost  hopeless,  but  had  recourse  to  the  most  energetic 
means,  which  were  blessed  to  my  recovery.  My  hair  was  shaven 
off,  my  head  and  feet  covered  with  blisters,  and  every  measure 
taken  to  recover  my  reason.  A  Bengalle  servant,  my  only 
attendant  told  me  my  fever  had  run  seventeen  days,  five  or  six 
of  which  I  was  insensible,  and  refused  all  nourishment.  My 
recovery  seemed  to  myself  and  all  around  me  a  perfect  miracle. 
When  the  English  army  had  nearly  reached  the  Burmese  camp, 
Mr.  J.  was  instantaneously  put  on  board  a  boat  and  sent  off  to 
town,  with  this  communication  only,  “  We  have  no  farther  need 
of  Yudathan,  and  send  him  back  to  Ava.”  Mr.  J.  was  conducted 
to  the  court  house,  thence  to  one  of  the  City  prisons,  where  he 
was  ordered  to  remain  ’till  he  could  be  sent  back  to  the  country 
prison.  I  was  informed  of  his  arrival,  but  had  not  so  far 
recovered  from  my  fever  as  to  be  enabled  to  lift  my  head  from 
the  pillow.  Our  faithful  Moung  Ing,  who  had  remained  with 
us  through  all  our  difficulties,  was  despatched  to  a  member  of 
Govt,  who  had  repeatedly  tried  to  obtain  Mr.  Js  release  from 
prison,  to  induce  him  once  more  to  make  an  effort  and  prevent 
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Mr.  J’s  being  sent  into  the  country.  He  was  successful  in  his 
application,  the  officer  immediately  petitioned  Govt,  offered  him¬ 
self  as  Mr.  J’s  security,  obtained  his  liberation,  took  him  to  his 
house,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  at  large  till  our  final  release. 
As  soon  as  my  health  allowed,  I  was  removed  to  the  same  house, 
where  we  received  all  the  kind  treatment  and  attention  in  the 
power  of  this  officer  to  bestow.  The  Burmese  Govt,  now  began 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  missionaries  relative  to  the 
means  of  saving  their  country  which  they  saw  on  the  eve  of 
destruction.  They  consulted  them  in  evei^hing,  and  entreated 
Mr.  J.  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  two  nations.  But  fearing 
it  would  prevent  our  removal  from  Ava,  on  which  we  had 
determined  whenever  we  could,  he  declined,  and  advised  them  to 
apply  to  ******1  who  was  very  willing  to  accede  to  their  wishes. 
Negociations  were  ****  on  ’till  they  terminated  in  a  treaty  of 
peace,  in  which  our  release  was  included,  and  after  an  imprison¬ 
ment  of  nearly  two  years,  we  found  ourselves  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  English  flag,  waving  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayanwatte 
at  Yandaboo.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  received  us  with  all  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  in  his  power,  pitched  us  a  tent  by  that  of 
his  own,  received  us  at  *♦♦♦***★****  of  the  Burmese  Govt  all 
Qjjj.  safely  down  to  Rang'oon  in  one  of  the  gun 

boats.  His  kindness  has  made  a  lasting  impression  on  our 
minds.  My  long  letter  warns  me  to  desist,  though  I  have  not 
half  done  But  I  must  leave  the  remainder  for  another  time. 
Mr.  J.  has  written  Mr.  Deakin.  The  glasses  for  Mah-men-la 
have  arrived.  She  will  be  delighted  with  them.  Where  is  Mr. 
Barclay?  I  have  received  no  letter  from  him  since  I  left  Scot¬ 
land.  My  love  ************  all  my  friends  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow.  Our  little  Maria  is  now  fifteen  months  old,  a  lovely 
child,  with’ blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  Her  name  is  Maria  Eliza 
Butterworth.  The  next  shall  be  a  Deakin.  Pray  for  us  that  we 
may  be  faithful  unto  death. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

A.  H.  Judson. 


1  .At  these  points  the  MS  is  no  longer  decipherable. 


“The  Baptists  of  London/* 

By  W.  T.  Whitley.  M.A..  LL.D/ 

IN  this  book  Dr.  Whitley  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
historical  library  he  is  building  up  for  the  Baptist  Denomina¬ 
tion.  It  represents  long  and  painstaking  research  and  furnishes  a 
store-house  of  information  which  will  be  invaluable,  not  only  to 
the  student,  but  to  the  practical  worker.  The  facts  of  the  past 
which  Dr.  Whitley  brings  out  enable  one  to  view  with  a  new 
understanding  the  problems  of  to-day. 

Dr.  Whitley  does  not  attempt  to  tell  the  London  Baptist  stoiy 
continuously,  but  he  selects  epochs  during  the  past  300  years, 
taking  as  key-years  1641,  1691,  1741  and  1841,  and  giving  pictures 
of  Baptist  life  at  these  dates  in  relation  to  current  London  condi¬ 
tions.  A  very  helpful  feature  of  the  book  is  its  linking  up  of 
Baptist  with  general  history,  showing  how  denominational  progress 
has  been  affected  by  events  in  the  life  of  England,  and  especially 
of  the  capital.' 

In  the  chapter  of  beginnings,  we  are  carried  back  to  the  early 
1 7th  century  when  the  few  little  Baptist  churches  had  no  chapels 
of  their  own.  We  see  them  meeting  in  private  houses  or  in  ware¬ 
houses.  As  they  grew  stronger,  they  would  look  out  for  better 
premises — a  derelict  mansion  or  play-house;  or  they  would  hire 
a  school  or  a  city  company’s  hall  for  Sunday  services.  Not  till 
the  end  of  the  century  did  the  churches  really  begin  to  erect 
buildings  specially  for  worship. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  chapels  became  usual,  for 
some  time  they  had  no  baptisteries  attached  to  them.  Dr.  Whitley 
tells  how  for  many  years  baptisms  were  carried  out  in  the  Thames 
or  its  tributaries,  and  describes  parties  being  taken  up  stream  in 
wherries  to  the  quiet  banks  of  Lambeth  and  Battersea.  Then  the 
churches  put  up  a  building  here  and  there  to  which  they  could 
resort  for  the  ordinance.  The  first  of  these  seems  to  have  been  at 
Horsley  Down,  in  South  London,  “  and  satirical  writers  spoke  of 
the  tub  of  salvation,  up  Dipping  Alley.”  It  was  as  late  as  1784 
that  “  the  aristocratic  West  End  church  at  Eagle  Street  ”  led  the 
way  in  providing  a  baptistei'y  on  its  own  premises. 

The  upgrowth  of  our  services  is  traced,  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  hymn-singing  controversy.  The  propriety  of 
using  hymns  in  worship  was  hotly  debated,  causing  a  pamphlet 

1  Published  by  the  Kingsgate  Press,  4,  Southampton  Road,  W.C.l. 
war  and  even  the  splitting  of  churches. 
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The  officers  of  a  church,  Dr.  Whitley  points  out,  were  always 
of  two  kinds,  corresponding  to  the  modem  pastor  and  deacon. 
There  was  at  first,  however,  a  tendency  to  have  two  pastors — 
possibly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  pastor  might  be  often 
away,  in  prison  or  in  exile,  and  it  was  desired  to  have  one  ready 
to  take  his  place.  These  early  pastors  were  usually  men  who 
supported  themselves  in  other  ways — school-masters,  tailors,  shoe¬ 
makers,  silk-weavers,  butchers.  Gradually  the  need  of  fuller 
teaching  than  such  men  could  give  led  to  a  desire  for  ministers 
specially  trained  for  their  holy  calling. 

The  development  of  “  Co-operative  Life  ”  forms  the  theme  of 
a  valuable  chapter.  The  writer  shows  how’  from  the  beginning 
Baptists  have  tried  to  maintain  fraternal  relations  between 
churches.  “  In  1644  the  seven  London  Particular  Baptist  churches 
issued  a  joint  confession.”  By  1677  they  were  holding  regular 
meetings.  In  1691,  two  years  after  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary  and  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  they  re-organised 
themselves,  and  in  that  early  fellowship  it  is  interesting  to  find 
included — in  the  city,  Devonshire  Square :  across  the  river, 
Horsleydown  and  Maze  Pond ;  in  Surrey,  Richmond :  in 
Middlesex,  Turnham  Green;  in  Essex,  two  churches  near  Harlow; 
and  in  Herts.,  a  church  meeting  in  the  old  palace  of  Theobalds. 
The  General  Baptists  also  had  their  association. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Stuarts  in  1715,  a  stir  took  place  in 
Dissent,  and  some  of  the  Baptist  leaders  formed  the  Particular 
Baptist  Fund,  with  a  view  of  helping  brethren  in  the  country ;  this 
being  followed  by  a  second  Baptist  Fund,  for  the  training  of 
young  ministers  in  study,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  cash  or 
books  to  older  men.  About  this  time  London  ministers  drew  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Fraternal,  which  was  to  become  known  as  “  The 
Baptist  Board.”  It  is  clear,  however,  that  at  this  time  the  London 
churches,  like  others  throughout  the  land,  lacked  spiritual 
enthusiasm. 

Then  Whitefield  arose,  to  achieve  with  Wesley  the  wonders 
of  the  Evangelical  Revival.  Much  of  Whitefield’s  work  was  in 
London.  How  far  did  it  influence  the  Baptist  churches? 
”  Strange  to  say,”  writes  our  historian,  “  the  London  Baptist 
churches  seem  to  have  been  less  touched  by  his  influence  than  the 
colonies  of  Georgia,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  New  England.” 
Still  they  were  not  wholly  insensible  to  this  spiritual  movement, 
and  we  hear  of  twelve  of  our  churches  in  1748  resolving  to  resume 
monthly  meetings,  which  had  been  dropped,  for  prayer  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Word. 

One  significant  cause  of  the  weakness  and  slow  progress  of 
the  London  Baptists  at  this  time  evidently  lay  in  the  inadequacy 
of  their  ministry.  Dr.  Whitley  even  alleges  “  that  they  had  on  the 
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whole  been  a  drag  on  the  denomination;  many  were  illiterate,, 
many  had  to  be  expelled  for  immorality,  most  were  terribly 
conservative.”  There  were  of  course  shining  exceptions,  but 
taking  the  rank  and  file  it  is  clear  that  a  new  standard  of  ministry 
was  urgently  demanded,  and  out  of  this  demand  arose  the  London 
Baptist  Education  Society,  and  ultimately  Stepney  Academy,  in 
later  years  Regent’s  Park  College. 

Another  event  which  told  deeply  on  London  Baptists,  though 
at  first  they  gave  it  scanty  welcome,  was  the  founding  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society.  At  first  this  was  a  country  move¬ 
ment,  with  Carey,  of  Leicester,  and  Fuller,  of  Kettering,  at  its 
head,  but  gradually  the  appeal  of  the  mission  told,  and  London 
opened  its  heart  to  the  new  enterprise,  becoming  its  headquarters 
and  receiving  from  it  a  new  spiritual  incentive. 

When  we  approach  the  modem  era  Dr.  Whitley’s  guidance  is 
full  of  light.  He  shows  how  with  the  growth  of  London,  closer 
organisation  was  felt  to  be  a  necessity  in  civic  as  well  as  in 
spiritual  affairs.  He  quotes  Sir  Lawrence  Gomme,  who  pointed 
out  that  by  1862  London  had  expanded  “  from  one  square  mile  to 
120  in  the  county.”  As  a  consequence  old  airangements  were 
breaking  down;  new  systems  of  control  were  needed;  and  soon 
the  School  Board' and  the  County  Council  were  created  to  unify 
effort.  In  the  Baptist  realm  the  same  need  was  felt.  Churches 
were  being  multiplied;  yet  others  were  needed  in  new  suburbs; 
but  there  was  no  common  mind.  At  this  time  there  was  no  associa¬ 
tion;  the  last  of  the  earlier  ones  had  been  dissolved  in  the 
despondent  time  of  the  Crimean  War  and  Indian  Mutiny.  Who 
would  start  a  new  and  greater  one? 

The  impulse  c<une  in  1865  from  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  then  in  the 
heyday  of  his  great  ministry.  In  visiting  Yorkshire,  as  Dr. 
Whitley  tells  us,  he  had  been  struck  with  the  chapel-building  policy 
of  the  Association  there,  and  on  returning  took  counsel  with  Dr. 
Brock  and  Dr.  Landels,  with  the  result  that  on  November  10th, 
1865,  the  London  Baptist  Association,  as  we  know  it,  was  formed 
— though  as  Dr.  Whitley  says,  it  might  be  called  “  the  eleventh  ” 
L.B.A.  The  unfolding  of  the  Association  and  its  work  during  the 
past  sixty-three  years  are  not  traced  by  Dr.  Whitley.  Many  will 
regret  this,  as  there  is  a  story  well  worth  the  telling,  and  the 
”  Baptists  of  London  ”  have  reached  a  strength  and  influence  in 
modern  times  such  as  they  never  touched,  or  even  approached, 
in  the  earlier  centuries.  However,  Dr.  Whitley  had  to  define  the 
scope  of  his  book,  and  the  limits  he  has  set  to  it  leave  room  for 
another  volume  which  it  may  be  hoped  he  will  some  day  produce. 

After  describing  the  origin  of  the  London  Baptist  Associa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Whitley  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  Metropolitan  Association 
of  Strict  Baptist  Churches,  the  Home  Counties  Association,  the 
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Gospel  Standard  Societies,  the  Old  Baptist  Union,  and  the  London 
Property  Board;  a  further  paragraph  being  also  given  to  the 
Baptist  Board  in  its  later  and  wider  fellowship.  At  this  point  Dr. 
Whitley  indicates  what  he  feels  to  be  a  missing  element  in  our 
present-day  equipment.  He  finds  no  such  “  Social  Union  ”  among 
us  as  he  sees  at  work  across  the  Atlantic.  We  have  the  Church 
House  and  the  Mission  House,  but  Dr.  Whitley  suggests  the  need 
of  “  a  Milton  Club,”  where  town  members  might  spend  their 
leisure  and  country  members  find  a  bed.  Perhaps  the  historian's 
suggestion  may  lead  to  the  expression  of  a  demand  for  such  a 
social  centre. 

The  tour  de  force  of  the  book,  however,  remains  to  be  named. 
This  is  the  Chronological  List  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  London, 
with  their  homes,  and  successive  pastors.  About  856  churches 
founded  since  1612  are  catalogued  here,  of  which  some  440  have 
ceased  to  exist  as  separate  entities.  This  list  must  have  involved 
immense  research,  and  its  interest  and  value  are  beyond  estimate. 
It  will  be  a  standard  for  reference  in  all  coming  years. 

Another  fine  feature  is  the  Topographical  List  of  present 
churches,  classified  according  to  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts, 
and  indicating  the  Associations  and  Groups  to  which  the  churches 
belong,  as  well  as  the  Missionary  Societies  to  which  they  subscribe. 
This  list  is  full  and  carefully  drawn  up,  though  there  will  no  doubt 
be  here  and  there  a  correction  for  future  editions.  For  example, 
in  the  Camberwell  Borough  list,  one  of  the  largest  London 
churches — Rye  Lane,  Peckham — is  omitted.  The  book  closes 
with  a  Street  Index  “  to  every  place  in  the  whole  area  .  .  .  where 
Baptist  worship  is  or  has  been  conducted.” 

As  the  above  review  will  have  shown.  Dr.  Whitley  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  work  of  singular  importance,  not  only  brimming  with 
historical  interest,  but  charged  with  practical  guidance  for  to-day. 
We  see  in  these  pages  the  mistakes  which  have  caused  trouble  in 
the  past — beacon-lights  for  to-day ;  and  in  the  survey  of  present- 
day  London  with  its  imperfect  Baptist  provision,  we  detect  the 
weak  points  in  our  armour  now.  Dr.  Whitley  turns  his  search¬ 
light  on  a  central  “  City  of  London  ”  from  which,  as  he  says,  “  the 
Baptists  have  fled  ” ;  on  “  nearer  ”  Boroughs  in  which  Baptists  are 
but  a  handful ;  and  on  outlying  districts,  opened  up  by  tube,  tram 
or  ’bus,  in  which  we  need  at  once  to  plant  churches. 

These  problems  are  not  new  to  us,  but  they  are  brought  out 
in  this  book  with  figures  and  facts  which  give  them  a  new  and 
vivid  reality.  Above  all.  Dr.  Whitley  places  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  London  in  historical  perspective,  and  in  his  pages  one 
may  believe  that  many  a  London  Baptist  will  hear  the  challenge, 
“  Who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  not  come  to  the  kingdom  for 
such  a  time  as  this.^  ”  JOHN  W.  EWING. 


Dr.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson  s  “Christian 
Experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

WE  feel  it  proper  to  draw  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  book, — not  because  its  author  happens  to 
be  the.  President  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  and 
a  frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  its  periodical  organ,  nor  yet 
merely  because  it  is  a  book  by  a  Baptist  writer  on  a  most 
important  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  we  have  more  solid 
reasons  than  these.  The  book  appears  in  a  new  series  entitled 
the  “  Library  of  Constructive  Theology  ”  (published  by  Messrs. 
Nisbet  &  Co.,  price  10s.  6d.  per  vol.).  The  object  of  the  series, 
as  stated  in  the  general  introduction,  is  “  a  candid,  courageous, 
and  well-informed  effort  to  think  out  anew,  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge,  the  foundation  affirmations  of  our  common  Chris¬ 
tianity  ”  (p.  V.).  As  it  is  the  distinctive  note  of  modem  know¬ 
ledge  to  found  Upon  the  data  of  experience,  the  writers  desire 
“  to  develop  their  theology  on  the  basis  of  the  religious 
consciousness  (p.  vi.).  It  is  surely  a  fact  on  which  our 
Denomination  may  be  congratulated  that  the  General  Editor  of 
the  series  is  a  Baptist,  Sir  James  Marchant,  and  that  Dr.  Wheeler 
Robinson  is  himself  one  of  the  Theological  Editors,  having  as  his 
colleague  the  eminent  Anglican  divine.  Dr.  W.  R.  Matthews,  of 
King’s  College,  London.  Two  other  volumes  had  previously 
appeared,  and  achieved  prompt  and  conspicuous  success — Dr. 
H.  R.  Mackintosh’s  Christian  Experience  of  Forgiveness,  and 
Canon  O.  C.  Quick’s  Christian  Sacraments.  We  wish  to  say 
that  in  our  judgment  the  latest  addition  to  the  series  is  fully 
worthy  of  its  place  side  by  side  with  these  predecessors.  We 
hope  that  many  of  our  readers  will  put  themselves  in  a  position 
to  form  an  opinion  of  their  own  on  the  book  by  reading  it  for 
themselves.  The  object  of  this  notice  is  not  to  attempt  a  critical 
estimate  of  it,  but  to  show  them  cause  for  thinking  that  they 
would  be  well  rewarded  for  such  a  perusal. 

And  in  the  first  place  we  think  it  worth  while  to  emphasise 
that  the  book  is  eminently  readable.  It  is  well  written  in  a  style 
that  is  clear,  vigorous  and  interesting  throughout.  The  vocabulary 
used  is  literary  rather  than  technical.  Too  often,  in  learned  works 
on  theology  or  philosophy,  there  is  such  a  frequent  recurrence  of 
certain  terms  used  in  a  peculiar  sense  as  almost  to  constitute  a 
technical  jargon  of  the  writer’s  own.  This  work  is  favourably 
distinguished  by  an  almost  complete  absence  of  such  a  vocabulary 
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— a  characteristic  which  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  author’s  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  best  literature  of  former  and  recent  times, 
including  not  only  theology,  philosophy,  and  science,  but  also 
biography,  poetry,  and  fiction.  This  acquaintance  contributes  to 
the  readableness  of  the  book  also  by  furnishing  frequent  and 
usually  most  apt  illustrative  quotations  on  almost  every  page. 

But  most  important  of  all,  this  is  a  thoroughly  live  book.  It 
makes  constantly  the  impression  of  contact  with  reality.  The 
subject  is  one  that  inevitably  raises  many  questions  which 
precisely  at  the  present  time  are  matters  of  controversy,  and 
occasion  great  difficulty  to  thoughtful  people.  These  are  not 
evaded,  but  honestly  met,  and  a  courageous  attempt  is  made  to 
deal  with  them.  That  he  is  equally  successful  in  all  cases  we  do 
not  pretend,  but  we  can  promise  his  readers  that  they  will  find 
real  light  thrown  on  a  considerable  number  of  present-day 
perplexities.  And  it  will  not  diminish  their  confidence  in  his 
guidance  to  find  him  frankly  disavowing  ability  to  give  any 
satisfactory  answer  to  certain  questions  which  by  their  intrinsic 
nature  transcend  the  bound  of  human  experience  or  reason.  He 
speaks  as  he  finds.  The  reality  of  the  handling  rests  above  all 
on  the  fact  that  it  is  no  detached  treatment  of  the  theme  from  a 
merely  theoretic  or  intellectual  point  of  view,  but  the  search  of 
a  man  with  all  the  powers  of  his  nature  for  truth,  on  matters  felt 
to  be  of  the  most  vital  import  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.  And 
herein  he  is  only  faithful  to  the  programme  set  before  him.  For 
if  theology  is  to  be  drawn  out  on  the  lines  of  Christian  experience 
then  of  whoever  else’s  experience  account  is  taken,  that  of  the 
writer  himself  must  needs  play  a  foremost  part,  as  the  source  of 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  his  subject. 

The  foundation  on  Christian  experience  will  serve  to  explain 
the  omissions  as  well  as  the  inclusions  of  the  book.  Very  likely 
some  readers  may  be  inclined  at  first  sight  to  feel  disappointment 
at  not  finding  a  discussion  of  certain  matters  in  which  they  are 
personally  interested.  But  in  most  cases  they  will  perceive  that 
the  omissions  are  explained  and  justified  by  the  limitations 
involved  in  the  programme.  Thus,  e.g.,  there  is  no  section  deal¬ 
ing  at  length  with  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
earlier  attempts  at  formulating  it  are  referred  to  only  as  this 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  author’s  own  exposition.  But  he  has 
notable  insight  into  the  development  of  religious  ideas,  and  not 
the  least  valuable  feature  of  his  book  are  the  penetrating 
remarks  on  the  significance  of  important  events  or  phases  of 
thought  in  the  past  history  of  the  church  (see,  e.g.,  the  outline  of 
modem  English  Church  History  on  p.  48,  or  the  indication  of  the 
inadequacy  of  “  Adoptianism  ”  on  p.  132,  or  of  the  loss  of 
immediacy  in  the  sense  of  the  divine  presence  introduced  by 
Catholic  sacramentalism,  p.  239). 
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We  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  but  be  struck  by  the  breadth 
of  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  the  large  ranges  of  Christian 
theology  which  come  within  its  compass.  The  explanation  of 
this  feature  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact  stressed  at  the  outset  that 
this  doctrine  really  “  comprehends  or  involves  all  the  others,  for  it 
is  in  experience  that  all  the  great  doctrines  are  focussed  to  their 
burning  point,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  doctrine 
of  this  experience  ”  (p.  1).  Yet,  as  he  points  out  elsewhere,  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  church,  there  was  comparative  neglect  of 
it,  and  what  formulation  was  accorded  it  was,  so  to  speak,  at 
secondhand.  “.Broadly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  reached  by  a  simple  transference 
of  the  victorious  doctrine  of  the  Son  to  the  Third  Person,  without 
any  adequate  discussion  of  the  new  problems,  least  of  all  discus¬ 
sion  of  them  on  the  basis  of  Christian  experience,  the  only  true 
basis  of  a  doctrine  of  the  Spirit.  May  we  not  say  that  ...  we 
are  only  now  beginning  to  see  the  new  approach  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  through  a  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  based  on 
experience.  The  fourth  century,  by  the  very  manner  of  its 
approach  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  divorced  the  work 
from  the  Person.  It  is  our  opportunity  to  return  to  the  standpoint 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  put  the  work  of  the  Spirit  into  the 
foreground  of  discussion  ”  (p.  65). 

Accordingly,  our  author’s  object  is  just  to  invert  the  ancient 
procedure,  and  instead  of  approaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit 
through  that  of  Father  and  Son,  rather  to  approach  the  doctrine 
of  God  through  that  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  carried  out  with  con¬ 
spicuous  ability  and  fruitfulness.  Despite  the  breadth  of  treat¬ 
ment  just  mentioned,  he  never  for  a  moment  loses  sight  of  his 
central  theme,  or  fails  to  make  apparent  the  connection  therewith 
of  the  topics  dealt  with  by  the  way.  An  outstanding  feature  of 
his  book,  which  at  once  shows  his  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  greatly 
assists  the  reader  in  following  his  argument,  is  the  clearness  and 
logical  sequence  with  which  the  material  is  arranged.  At  this 
point  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  own  summary.  “  It  begins 
with  a  survey  of  Christian  experience  in  general,  in  order  to  show 
the  context  of  our  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  further  dis¬ 
cusses  the  reality  of  that  experience  (meeting  the  criticism  that  it 
is  illusory),  and  the  nature  of  the  Spirit,  so  far  as  our  own  spirits 
throw  light  on  this.  The  first  part  concludes  by  a  cursory  review 
of  the  chief  manifestations  of  spirit  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term — in  nature,  history  and  personality.  The  second  part  begins 
with  the  Incarnation  in  relation  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  shows 
how  the  Holy  Spirit  (working  through  the  personality  of  Jesus 
Christ)  creates  the  Church  and  its  sacraments,  uses  the  Scriptures 
and  sanctifies  the  individual  life.  The  third  part  .  .  .  deals  with 
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probably  be  of  chief  interest  to  the  general  reader  wh^S  fed 
there  abundant  stimulus  and  help  towards  devout  meditation  on 
he  great  matters  of  his  faith.  In  Ch.  V.  (the  Spirit  a,^d 
Incarnation)  there  is  an  admirable  presentment  of^the  personal 
charactenstics  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  place  of  the  Spirit  in^is  Hfe 
(we  would  call  attention  in  particular  to  the  good  sense  and 
restraint  of  the  reference  to  the  Virgin  Birth,  p.  128)  •  also  of 
four  stages  in  the  new  expenence  of  the  Spirit,  reflected  resoec 
o7thn  'h"  Acts  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the 

of  John.  (Here  we  would  like  to  interpolate  the  general  remaric 
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that  the  book  throughout  is  distingushed  by  its  careful  and 
accurate  exposition  of  Scripture  passages,  and  also  of  individual 
words,  e.g.,  spirit  in  the  Old  Testament  (ruach)  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  (pneuma).  The  outcome  of  this  new  experience  is  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Spirit  of  God  clarified  and  elevated  by  its  reflection 
of  the  whole  personality  of  Jesus  Christ  (p.  136),  and  necessarily 
“  personal  in  the  full  sense  of  Christ’s  personality  ”  (p.  137).  The 
chapter  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church  (VI.)  stresses  fellow¬ 
ship  as  “  the  most  characteristic  and  comprehensive  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  New  Testament”  (p.  141).  The 
life  of  the  Church  is  truly  described  as  “  supernatural,”  in  so  far 
as  it  depends  on  fellowship  with  a  superhuman  Christ  (p.  145). 
The  author  has  further  some  steadying  remarks  on  the 
Spirit’s  guidance  of  the  Church  to-day  (154-5).  On  the 
Spirit  and  the  Scriptures  the  whole  chapter  (VII.)  is  full  of 
most  timely  instruction.  The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  wisely 
approached  primarily  through  the  prophetic  consciousness  (pp. 
162  ff.),  and  the  secondary  character  of  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
as  based  ultimately  on  the  testimony  of  the  religious  consciousness 
is  clearly  brought  out  (see  e.g.  p.  182).  Not  less  timely  and  help¬ 
ful  is  the  discussion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Sacraments 
(VIII).  A  suggestive  line  of  approach  is  found  in  the  symbolic 
acts  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  discerningly  expounded  (p. 
192).  We  note  with  interest  the  author’s  recognition  that  no 
essential  difference  can  be  made  out  between  the  divine  fellowship 
experienced  in  sacraments  and  that  experienced,  e.g.,  through 
prayer  or  obedience  (p.  187).  In  an  excellent  chapter  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  individual  life  (IX)  we  would  draw  attention 
more  especially  to  the  characterisation  of  Christian  life  as  marked 
not  by  conformity  to  certain  specific  commands,  but  by  the 
believer’s  participation  in  a  larger  personality — that  viz.  of  his 
Lord  (p.  214).  This,  however,  involves  no  submergence  of  his 
individual  personality  (p.  215),  but  guarantees  his  personal 
immortality  hereafter  (p.  219). 

The  third  part,  dealing  with  the  significance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  will  be  of  interest  primarily 
to  the  more  serious  students  of  theology :  we  will  content  our¬ 
selves  with  assuring  such  that  they  will  find  it  fruitful  in  criticism 
and  suggestion,  and  will  close  this  notice  by  saying  that  among 
the  valuable  elements  of  the  book  are  frequent  observations  giving 
evidence  of  its  author’s  spiritual  insight.  As  examples  we  may  cite 
that  on  a  certain  eternal  significance  of  sin  (p.  80),  or  again  the 
recognition  that  an  adequate  sense  of  sin  is  not  prior  but  posterior 
to  conversion  (p.  210),  or  once  more  the  statement  that  we  often 
find  convincing  revelation  of  God  merely  in  the  moral  superiority 
of  a  fellow  man  (p.  118).  A.  J.  D.  F. 
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John  Smyth  and  the  Freedom  of  Faith 

All  Englishmen  who  know  anything  of  their  own  history  are 
proud  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  The  last  of  the  Tudors  was 
a  great  queen,  in  spite  of  her  obvious  littlenesses.  She 
brought  her  country  out  from  the  shadow  of  Roman  Catholic 
tyranny  which  had  fallen  upon  it  during  the  reign  of  her  sister, 
and  she  saw  the  utter  destruction  of  its  most  elaborate  attempt 
to  conquer  England  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Armada.  Her  great 
sea-captains  are  noble  and  picturesque  figures,  and  the  story  of 
Sir  Richard  Grenville’s  brave  fight  on  the  little  Revenge  for 
fifteen  hours  against  fifteen  battleships  of  Spain  will  live  for  ever. 
A  larger  world  was  opened  up  before  men’s  eyes  with  the 
colonization  of  America,  and  the  name  borne  by  the  state  of 
Virginia  dates  this  expansion  (as  begun  under  the  Virgin  Queen 
of  England).  But  the  greatest  glory  of  the  Elizabethan  age  is 
its  literature,  and  especially  its  drama,  in  which  that  age  is  so 
brilliantly  reflected.  The  freedom  of  the  nation  from  foreign 
peril  inspired  a  liberation  of  the  imagination  also;  Shakespeare’s 
“  cloudless,  boundless,  human  view  ”  and  exuberant  vitality  are 
but  the  expression  through  genius  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  exult¬ 
ing  in  its  new  freedom. 

But  to  the  Elizabethan  age  there  also  belongs  the  beginning 
of  another  movement  of  thought  and  life,  which  seems  in 
strongest  contrast  with  this  sense  of  freedom  and  spacious 
expansiveness.  To  many  people,  the  name  “  Puritan  ”  still  means 
a  narrow  and  warped  view  of  life,  pedantically  concerned  with 
the  mint  and  anise  and  cummin  of  a  misconceived  law,  and  blind 
to  the  larger  humanities.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Puritans  would 
have  suppressed  the  drama  then,  as  they  did  later,  had  it  been 
possible.  A  Puritan  sermon  from  St.  Paul’s  Cross  comments  on 
the  closing  of  the  theatres  because  of  the  plague :  “  I  like  the 
policy  well  if  it  hold  still,  for  a  disease  is  but  lodged  or  patched 
up  that  is  not  cured  in  the  cause,  and  the  cause  of  plagues  is  sin, 
if  you  look  to  it  well :  and  the  cause  of  sin  are  plays  :  therefore 
the  cause  of  plagues  are  plays  ”  (Thomas  White,  1578).  How¬ 
ever  much  we  may  sympathise  with  the  Puritan  condemnation  of 
the  immorality  associated  with  plays  or  their  performance,  we 
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may  be  glad  that  they  have  not  robbed  our  English  literature  of 
an  adornment  which  ranks  next  to  the  English  Bible.  We  may 
do  more.  We  may  see  in  the  Puritanism  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
in  spite  of  its  direct  challenge  of  much  contemporary  use  of 
freedom,  a  parallel  and  related  movement  for  the  liberation  of 
moral  and  i*eligious  life.  History  often  teaches  us  to  see  the 
underlying  unity  of  two  irreconcilable  opponents,  to  see  that  all 
unconsciously  they  were  but  working  out  different  applications  of 
the  same  truth.  The  Puritans,  no  less  than  the  sea-captains  and 
the  dramatists,  were  working  out  a  larger  liberty,  though  their 
path  led  them  through  seeming  constraints.  The  Puritans  have 
helped  to  bring  us  into  that  civil  and  religious  freedom  which  we 
take  for  granted  to-day.  Freedom  means  something  more  than 
large  horizons  and  exuberant  life  on  land  and  sea;  it  means  the 
vision  of  the  sky  above  as  well  as  of  the  earth  beneath,  and  the 
right  to  seek  and  find  and  worship  Him  of  whose  spiritual  dwell¬ 
ing  that  sky  is  the  emblem.  There  is  a  world  within  as  well  as 
a  world  without;  there  is  a  freedom  of  spirit  as  well  as  of 
body,  a  freedom  of  faith  that  seeks  more  than  deliverance 
from  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  thumb-screws  of  the 
Inquisition. 

John  .Smyth  was  an  Elizabethan  Puritan,  the  close  con¬ 
temporary  of  Shakespeare.  The  year  in  which  Smyth 
matriculated  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge  (1586)  was  the  year 
in  which  Shakespeare  matriculated  in  the  larger  University  of 
London  life.  The  year  of  Smyth’s  death  (l6l2)  was  that  by 
which  Shakespeare’s  literary  productivity  seems  to  have  closed. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  stronger  contrast  than  that 
between  the  scholar-preacher,  destined  to  be  the  pioneer  of  the 
Baptist  faith,  and  the  actor-dramatist,  destined  to  be  the  world’s 
greatest  poet.  What  would  they  have  made  of  one  another,  if 
they  had  met,  and  if  the  genial  tolerance  of  Shakespeare  had 
overcome  the  Puritan’s  aversion  from  him  and  his  trade?  We 
can  imagine  Smyth  feeling  bound  to  utter  a  protest  against  “  all 
proud  persons  that  minde  nothing  but  the  trimming  of  themselves, 
gay  apparrell,  and  the  credit  of  the  world;  all  wanton  persons 
that  minde  nothing  but  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh  ”  (A  Paterne 
of  True  Prayer,  p.  144).  We  can  imagine  Shakespeare  listening 
lightly  to  Smyth’s  denunciation  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
murmuring,  “  A  plague  on  both  your  houses.”  Yet  both  were 
the  children,  in  their  different  ways,  of  that  new  passion  for 
freedom  which  characterised  their  age,  and  both  of  them,  in  their 
larger  and  smaller  spheres  of  action,  were  to  help  in  the  creation 
of  a  new  world. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  Smyth’s  life  (apart  from  his  his¬ 
torical  place  as  the  first  English  Baptist  from  whom  our 
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denominational  history  can  be  traced),  is  that  his  development 
can  be  so  clearly  seen  from  stage  to  stage.  First,  he  is  before 
us  as  a  Puritan,  remaining  within  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
seeking  to  reform  it  from  within.  Then  he  is  seen  as  a 
Separatist  Puritan,  leaving  the  Anglican  Church  to  gather  a 
separate  group  of  true  Christians.  Then,  though  not  in  this 
country,  he  is  led  onward  by  his  study  of  the  New  Testament  to 
the  conviction  that  such  a  Church  should  be  constituted  by 
Believers’  Baptism.  Finally  he  passes  into  the  true  Church 
Catholic  by  abjuring  his  own  controversial  spirit,  and  showing 
the  serenity  of  a  mind  at  peace  with  God  and  man.  From  each 
of  these  phases  there  remain  books  which  he  wrote,  so  that  we 
may  get  to  know  him  at  first  hand  in  each  of  them.  They  give 
us  an  epitome  of  the  movements  of  the  time  as  these  affected 
some  of  the  most  earnest  spirits,  for  we  learn  more  of  men  in 
general  by  studying  one  life  in  particular.  The  stage  on  which 
he  acts  his  part  is  narrow  enough  in  visible  shape — we  see  him 
at  Lincoln  as  city  chaplain,  the  involuntary  centre  of  municipal 
jealousies  and  wire-pulling,  at  Gainsborough  amongst  a  little 
group  of  like-minded  seekers  after  liberty,  and  finally  at 
Amsterdam,  the  pastor  of  a  very  small  and  by  no  means  united 
Church.  Yet  a  man’s  significance  lies  in  the  issues  which  find 
expression  through  him,  rather  than  in  the  magnitude  of  their 
display.  The  existence  to-day  of  more  than  ten  millions  of 
Baptists  shows  that  their  pioneer,  John  Smyth,  was  finding  his 
way  to  something  that  really  did  matter,  something  that  was 
going  to  count. 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  such  a  development  as  this  the  sign  of 
an  unstable  mind,  carried  away  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  as 
did  some  of  Smyth’s  contemporaries — it  is  easy,  but  it  is  wrong. 
There  is  a  deeper  consistency  than  that  of  formal  agreement  and 
rigorous  uniformity  of  utterance.  John  Smyth  was  a  man  who 
obeyed  the  exhortation  of  Richard  Hooker,  the  most  gifted  con¬ 
temporary  opponent  of  Puritanism — “  If  truth  do  any  where 
manifest  itself,  seek  not  to  smother  it  with  glosing  delusions, 
acknowledge  the  greatness  thereof,  and  think  it  your  best  victory 
when  the  same  doth  prevail  over  you  ”  ( Preface  to  the  Laws  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  IX.  1).  At  each  stage,  Smyth  yielded  him¬ 
self  captive  to  the  truth  he  saw,  conscious  to  an  unusual  degree 
that  there  was  larger  truth  into  which  he  might  yet  enter.  This 
consciousness  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  Smyth,  and  he  has  not 
received  the  credit  due  to  him  for  it.  All  who  know  anything 
of  the  Puritan  Fathers  know  the  noble  words  of  John  Robinson, 
when  at  Leyden  he  bade  farewell  to  those  who  were  to  cross  the 
sea.  “  He  charged  us,”  says  one  who  heard  him,  “  to  follow  him 
no  farther  than  he  followed  Christ.  And  if  God  should  reveal 
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anything  to  us  by  any  other  instrument  of  His,  to  be  as  ready  to 
receive  it  as  ever  we  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  his  ministry, 
for  he  was  very  confident  the  Lord  had  more  truth  and  light  yet 
to  break  forth  out  of  His  holy  Word.”  Those  are  words  of  true 
magnanimity,  with  the  hall-mark  of  truth,  the  humble  yet 
progressive  spirit,  clearly  upon  them.  But  John  Robinson  learnt 
that  spirit  from  John  Smyth,  whose  assistant  he  had  been.  We 
find  it  expressed  already  in  the  covenant  of  the  Separatist  group 
at  Gainsborough,  led  by  Smyth :  “  So  many,  therefore,  of  these 
professors  as  saw  the  evil  of  these  things  in  these  parts,  and 
whose  hearts  the  Lord  had  touched  with  heavenly  zeal  for  His 
truth,  they  shook  off  this  yoke  of  anti-Christian  bondage  and  as 
the  Lord’s  free  people  joined  themselves,  by  a  covenant  of  the 
Lord,  into  a  Church  estate  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel  to 
walk  in  all  his  ways  made  known,  or  to  be  made  known,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  best  endeavours  whatsoever  it  should  cost  them."  We 
ought  to  be  proud  that  the  pioneer  of  our  freedom  of  faith  him¬ 
self  conceived  that  freedom  in  such  lofty  terms  as  a  freedom 
within  the  truth,  not  beyond  it,  and  a  knowledge  of  truth  destined 
to  grow  with  our  growth.  It  is  only  a  bastard  Baptist  who  con¬ 
ceives  truth  to  be  static  instead  of  dynamic,  and  such  a  Baptist 
is  no  true  son  of 'John  Smyth,  or  indeed  of  the  Apostle  who  said, 
“We  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part.” 

1.  The  first  phase  of  Smyth’s  pilgrimage  into  the  freedom 
which  faith  demands  in  order  to  be  itself  was  that  of  Puritanism. 
So  far  as  the  Elizabethan  age  is  concerned,  this  means  the 
continuation  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  within  the  Anglican 
Church.  The  English  Reformation  of  religion  in  the  sixteenth 
century  had  followed  a  most  peculiar  course  into  a  unique  com¬ 
promise,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  Lindsay,  in  his  coloured 
map  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  has  to  find  a  peculiar  colour 
— a  sort  of  faded  purple — to  indicate  the  difference  of  the  result 
from  that  in  any  other  country.  The  peculiar  character  of  the 
Reformation  in  this  country  was  due  to  three  principal  causes  • 
(1)  the  entanglement  of  anti-Papal  feeling  with  the  divorce-suit 
of  Henry  VIII,  (2)  the  varying  policy  of  four  successive 
sovereigns,  Henry,  Edward,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  (3)  the 
absence  of  any  dominating  Reformer,  comparable  in  influence 
or  personality  with  Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  or  Knox.  The  result 
of  this  peculiar  development,  with  its  comparative  lack  of  doc¬ 
trinal  unity,  is  to  be  seen  partly  in  the  rise  of  various  types  of 
Nonconformity  in  the  seventeenth  century,  each  seeking  to  carr\ 
out  Reformation  principles  to  their  more  logical  issue,  and  partly 
in  the  subsequent  history  and  present  character  of  the  Anglican 
Church  itself,  marked  as  it  is  by  wide  elasticity  of  interpretation 
in  respect  of  liturgy,  ministry  and  sacraments.  The  compromising 
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character  of  the  established  religion  is  well  typified  in  the  clauses 
in  the  Communion  Service  dealing  with  the  Elements.  The  First 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI,  following  the  ancient  Catholic 
formula,  said,  “  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was 
given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life.” 

“  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  shed  for  thee, 
preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life.”  But  the 
Second  Prayer  Book  of  1552,  framed  under  the  influence  of 
continental  reformers,  read,  “  Take,  and  eat  this,  in  remembrance 
that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  him  in  thy  heart  by  faith 
with  thanksgiving.”  “  Drink  this,  in  remembrance  that  Christ’s 
blood  was  shed  for  thee,  and  be  thankful.”  The  object  of  the 
change  was,  of  course,  to  avoid  any  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence 
implied  in  calling  the  bread  and  wine  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  What  did  the  Elizabethan  Prayer  Book  of  1559  say  on 
such  a  vital  issue  of  doctrine?  It  shrewdly,  if  not  cynically, 
threw  the  two  opposing  statements  together,  leaving  people  to 
dwell  on  which  they  preferred,  so  that  to-day  the  Anglican  priest 
is  ordered  to  say  both  of  them  in  the  administration  of  the 
elements.  No  doubt,  it  may  be  said  that  such  a  compromise  was 
the  only  thing  possible,  since  the  majority  of  the  people  were  not 
ready  for  any  violent  change.  Life  in  the  country  parishes  went 
on  without  nearly  as  much  change  as  we  are  apt  to  think  when 
we  speak  of  “  Reformation.”  1  remember  two  brasses  in  the 
Coleshill  Church  (Warwickshire)  to  the  memory  of  former 
vicars,  one  before  and  one  after  the  “  Reformation.”  The  earlier 
is  in  priestly  vestments  and  holds  a  chalice ;  the  later  is  in  cassock 
and  gown  and  holds  a  Bible.  The  parson  dressed  a  little 
differently;  and  religious  life  went  on  without  real  break  of 
continuity. 

This,  then,  was  the  position  faced  by  more  ardent  reformers 
who  came  back  from  the  Calvinistic  influences  of  the  continent, 
hopeful  of  great  things  under  the  Protestant  Elizabeth.  They 
objected  to  the  fixed  liturgy,  the  use  of  vestments  and  certain 
ceremonies,  to  the  royal  supremacy  and  the  episcopal  constitution, 
to  the  laxity  of  discipline  and  of  Sabbath  observance.  In  1570, 
Thomas  Cartwright  was  deprived  of  his  Cambridge  Professor¬ 
ship  for  attacking  the  constitution  of  the  Anglican  Church  from 
the  Puritan  standpoint.  Cambridge  was  a  Puritan  stronghold, 
and  it  was  here  that  John  Smyth  must  have  imbibed  his  Puritan¬ 
ism,  for  his  tutor  was  Francis  Johnson,  who  ultimately  became  a 
Separatist.  We  must  not,  however,  think  of  the  Puritans  as 
necessarily  Separatists.  They  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the 
Anglican  Church,  but  wished  to  reform  it  from  within  in  the 
Protestant  interest.  Their  position  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  Anglo-Catholics  to-day,  much  as  both  parties  might  resent 
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the  comparison.  They  were  earnest  and  conscientious  in  their 
evasion  of  the  law,  and  they  were  the  most  living  and  active 
people  in  the  Church.  It  was  not  until  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  of  1604  that  Puritanism  was  seen  to  be  incompatible 
with  Anglicanism  and  the  way  prepared  for  its  wider  and  more 
belligerent  history  in  politics  and  religion,  outside  the  Anglican 
Church. 

John  Smyth  remained  at  Cambridge  for  twelve  years  (1586- 
1598),  becoming  a  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College.  He  was  appointed 
in  l600  as  Lecturer,  or,  as  we  should  say.  Chaplain  to  the  City 
of  Lincoln.  His  preaching,  as  recorded  in  the  two  books  of  his 
that  come  from  tliis  period,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  Puritan  of 
the  more  moderate  type,  who  did  not,  for  example,  object  to  a 
liturgy  as  such.  Thus,  he  writes  of  his  former  Cambridge  tutor 
Johnson,  “  There  are  some  (whom  we  will  account  brethren, 
though  they  do  not  so  reckon  of  us,  seeing  they  have  separated 
from  us)  which  think  it  unlawful  to  use  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as  a 
set  prayer,  or  any  other  prescribed  form  of  prayer.”  This  occurs 
in  the  book  called  A  Paterne  of  True  Prayer,  still  worth  reading. 
Smyth’s  argument  makes  the  Lord’s  Prayer  the  ground-plan  or 
synopsis  of  all  prayers  :  “  there  is  no  prayer  in  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  but  it  may  b6  referred  unto  this  prayer  :  and  all  the  prayers 
which  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be  made,  must  be  measured  by  this 
prayer,  and  so  far  forth  are  they  commendable  and  acceptable 
as  they  are  agreeable  hereunto.”  Yet  the  mere  repetition  of  this 
perfect  form  of  words  is  valueless ;  “  It  is  one  thing  to  say  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  another  thing  to  pray  it.”  Wisely  to  build  the 
house  on  this  ground-plan  is  no  light  task,  and  it  calls  for  earne.st 
and  diligent  preparation :  “  It  is  our  duty  to  strengthen  our  soul 
before  prayer  with  premeditate  matter ;  that  so  coming  to  pray 
and  having  our  hearts  filled  with  matter,  we  may  better  continue 
in  prayer ;  for  as  a  man  that  hath  filled  his  belly  with  meat  is 
better  able  to  hold  out  at  his  labour  than  being  fasting;  even  so, 
he  that  first  replenisheth  his  soul  wdth  meditations  of  his  own 
sins  and  wants,  of  God’s  judgements  and  blessings  upon  himself 
and  others,  shall  be  better  furnished  to  continue  longer  in  hearty 
and  fervent  prayer,  than  coming  suddenly  to  pray  without 
strengthening  himself  aforehand  thereunto.”  In  fact,  Smyth 
links  the  sermon  and  the  prayer  together,  in  a  way  that  dignifies 
both  :  “  There  is  no  difference  betwixt  preaching  and  praying  but 
this ;  that  preaching  is  directed  to  men  from  God,  prayer  is 
directed  from  man  to  God,  both  preaching  and  prayer  is  the  word 
of  God,  or  ought  to  be  so.”  Smyth  is,  however,  sadly  conscious 
how  far  our  actual  praying  falls  below  this  ideal  of  public  prayer; 
for  example,  through  wandering  thoughts,  “  as  about  our  dinner, 
our  money,  our  cattle,  our  pleasures,  our  suits  and  adversaries. 
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and  a  thousand  of  like  quality :  so  that  if  our  prayers  were 
written  as  we  conceive  them,  and  our  by-thoughts  as  parentheses 
interlaced,  they  would  be  so  ridiculous  as  that  we  might  very  well 
be  ashamed  of  them.” 

The  reference  to  “  our  suits  and  adversaries  ”  has  the 
personal  note  in  it,  for  Sm)rth  lost  his  chaplaincy  after  two  years 
of  it,  being  displaced  by  the  nominee  of  a  rival  party  on  the 
town  council,  and  was  involved  in  protracted  legal  proceedings; 
one  of  the  aldermen  felt  that  he  had  been  preached  at,  and 
Smyth’s  party  acted  injudiciously.  Smyth  also  had  put  himself 
in  the  wrong  by  not  securing  a  licence  from  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln. 

II.  He  reappears  at  Gainsborough  in  1606,  and  this  brings  us 
to  the  second  phase  of  his  development  in  which  he  becomes  a 
Separatist  Puritan.  He  was  not  a  Separatist  at  Lincoln.  He 
tells  us  explicitly  in  the  preface  to  the  book  from  which  I  have 
been  quoting,  published  in  1605  ;  “  I  doe  here  ingenuously  con- 
fesse  that  I  am  far  from  the  opinion  of  them  which  separate 
from  our  Church  concerning  the  set  forme  of  prayer  (although 
from  some  of  them  I  received  part  of  my  education  in 
Cambridge).” 

Who  were  these  Separatists  who  led  the  way  for  Smyth? 
He  is  here  doubtless  referring  to  his  Cambridge  tutor,  Francis 
Johnson,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  Fellowship  for  Puritan¬ 
ism  in  1590,  but  was  so  zealous  against  Separatism  that  he 
superintended  the  public  burning  of  Separatist  literature.  Yet 
he  kept  a  book  from  the  pile  to  see  their  errors,  read  it,  and  was 
converted  to  Separatism  by  it  (1592).  There  had  been 
Separatist  tendencies  much  earlier,  at  least  from  1567  (Fitz), 
but  Robert  Browne  of  Norwich  is  justly  regarded  as  the  first 
to  establish  in  England  (1580)  a  self-governing  community  of 
the  regenerate,  in  opposition  to  the  Anglican  unity  of  the  parish. 
But,  though  Browne  is  thus  the  founder  of  Congregationalism  as 
we  know  it  to-day,  after  five  years  he  abandoned  the  cause  he  had 
started,  and  returned  to  the  Anglican  Church.  The  book 
which  converted  Johnson  was  by  Barrowe  and  Greenwood,  two 
Cambridge  men,  who  were  hanged  at  Tyburn  for  publishing  what 
were  regarded  as  seditious  books.  Francis  Johnson  became  a 
minister  of  the  Separatist  Church  to  which  they  had  belonged 
in  London,  the  Church  which  migrated  to  Amsterdam.  Another 
Congregationalist  martyr  of  the  time  was  John  Penry,  hanged  in 
1593  in  connection  with  the  “  Martin  Marprelate  ”  tracts. 

John  Smyth  became  a  Separatist  only  after  much  thought 
and  discussion  with  his  Puritan  friends,  many  of  whom  were 
within  easy  reach  of  Gainsborough.  He  meets  the  charge  of 
vacillation  made  by  Richard  Bernard,  one  of  these  friends,  by 
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saying,  “  I  remayned  doubting  alwayes  till  I  saw  the  truth  after  I 
once  doubted,  but  during  the  tyme  of  my  doubting  which  was 
9.  Months  at  the  least  I  did  many  actions  arguing,  doubting,  but 
that  I  ever  fel  back  from  any  truth  I  saw,  I  praise  God,  I  can 
with  a  good  conscience  deny  it.”  The  words  are  characteristic 
of  the  man ;  his  progress  towards  the  decisive  step  of  Separatism 
was  but  slow,  the  first  step  being  the  rejection  of  that  episcopal 
authority  which  was  pressing  on  him  and  his  Puritan  fellows, 
the  next,  the  recognition  that  the  Anglican  Church  was  corrupt 
in  ministry  and  worship,  though  valid  as  a  Church,  the  final  step 
his  conviction  that  the  constitution  of  the  established  Church  was 
itself  wrong.  External  events  doubtless  helped  to  shape  inner 
convictions,  as  they  always  do.  The  voluntary  work  he  sought 
to  do  at  Gainsborough  within  the  Anglican  community  was 
officially  checked;  the  failure  of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
to  redress  Puritan  grievances  was  followed  by  increased  pres¬ 
sure  on  Puritans.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Smyth  did  commit 
himself  to  the  formation  of  a  Separatist  Church,  it  was  not  on 
the  “  Presbyterian  ”  lines  which  Puritans  in  general  had  desired, 
but  on  what  we  should  call  “  Congregational.”  The  basis  of 
the  Church  was  that  voluntary  covenant  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  with  its ’notable  emphasis  on  the  truth  yet  to  be  known, 
the  truth  into  which  these  believers  had  not  yet  fully  grown. 
How  notable  that  feature  was  to  be  Smyth’s  whole  career  will 
illustrate. 

Smyth  was  pastor  of  this  Gainsborough  Church  for  two 
years  (1606-8),  after  which  the  legal  pressure  upon  them,  in¬ 
cluding  the  imprisonment  of  some  of  them,  led  to  the  migration 
of  the  group  as  a  whole  to  Amsterdam,  where  Johnson’s 
Separatist  Church  already  was.  John  Robinson  had  been  a 
friend  and  helper  of  Smyth,  ministering  to  the  closely  connected 
group  of  Separatists  at  Scrooby,  and  he  followed  him  to 
Amsterdam  a  little  later,  there  forming  a  distinct  church,  and 
subsequently  migrating  to  Leyden,  the  starting-point  of  the 
”  Pilgrim  Fathers.”  The  reason  for  this  general  migration  of 
English  Separatists  to  Holland  was  that  the  Dutch  used  the 
liberty  they  had  so  bravely  won  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain  in 
the  previous  century  to  give  religious  freedom  to  all  within  their 
borders. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  worship  of  Smyth’s 
Separatist  Church  in  Amsterdam  in  a  letter  written  by  one  of 
his  people  to  a  relative  in  England. 

We  begin  with  a  prayer,  after  read  some  one  or  two 

chapters  of  the  Bible;  give  the  sense  thereof  and  confer 

upon  the  same ;  that  done,  we  lay  aside  our  books,  and  after 

a  solemn  prayer  made  by  the  first  speaker  he  propoimdeth 
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some  text  out  of  the  Scripture  and  prophesieth  out  of  the 
same  by  the  space  of  one  hour  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
After  him  standeth  up  a  second  speaker  and  prophesieth  out 
of  the  said  text  the  like  time  and  space,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less.  After  him,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth, 
etc.  as  the  time  will  give  leave.  Then  the  first  speaker 

.  concludeth  with  prayer  as  he  began  with  prayer,  with  an 

[  exhortation  to  contribution  to  the  poor,  which  collection 

^  being  made  is  also  concluded  with  prayer.  This  morning 

exercise  begins  at  eight  of  the  clock  and  continueth  unto 
twelve  of  the  clock.  The  like  course  of  exercise  is  observed 
in  the  afternoon  from  two  of  the  clock  unto  five  or  six 
!  of  the  clock.  Last  of  all  the  execution  of  the  government  of 

j  the  Church  is  handled  {Hughe  and  Anne  Bromehead). 

The  reference  to  the  laying  aside  of  the  Bible  is  significant. 
The  rigorous  conscientiousness  and  scrupulosity  of  Smyth  is 
nowhere  more  marked  than  in  his  attitude  to  the  formal  reading 
of  Scripture  and  the  use  of  translations.  Worship,  as  he  told 
us  in  the  account  given  of  prayer,  must  be  free  from  mere 
formality  to  be  worship.  The  sermon,  like  prayer,  was  part  of 
worship,  but  not  the  formal  reading  of  the  Scripture,  though  this 
might  fitly  precede  worship.  Smyth  felt  that  formality  quenched 
^  the  Spirit,  and  that  though  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  were 

''  inspired,  the  translations  were  not,  since  none  of  them  perfectly 

reproduced  those  originals.  It  must  certainly  seem  to  us  a  case 
of  hair-splitting,  to  which  that  age  as  well  as  Smyth  was  prone, 
when  we  are  told  that  it  is  lawful  to  read  from  the  Bible  before 
we  begin  to  worship  God,  but  unlawful  to  have  the  Bible  as  a 
help  to  the  eye  whilst  we  are  actually  prophesying,  or  that  we 
may  sing  a  psalm  spiritually  as  part  of  worship,  but  not  if  we 
have  the  book  before  us.  The  rediictio  ad  absurdum  of  this  kind 
of  distinction  comes  when  Smyth  gravely  raises  as  a  question  to 
which  he  has  not  yet  found  the  answer  this  knotty  point : 

Whither  in  a  Psalme  a  man  must  be  tyed  to  meter  and 
Rithme,  &  tune,  &  whither  voluntary  be  not  as  necessary  in 
tune  &  wordes  as  in  matter? 

If  Smyth’s  congregation  sang  psalms  each  to  his  own  tune, 
the  effect  may  have  been  spiritual,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
harmonious.  Nor  was  the  insistence  on  such  points  as  these 
;  *  harmonious  in  a  more  figurative  sense,  for  it  formed  one  of  the 

:  points  of  contention  with  Johnson’s  Church,  another  being  that 

Church’s  distinction  of  Pastors,  Teachers  and  Rulers  in  the 
)  government  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  some  of  the  things  that 

r  separate  men  to-day  may  seem  as  foolish  to  a  later  generation 

r  as  do  most  of  these  points  to  us.  There  is  something  pathetic 

a  in  the  way  Smyth  and  others  rushed  into  vehement  print  in  the 
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discussion  of  such  matters  which  to  us  have  become  largely 
or  wholly  negligible.^ 

III.  But  Smyth  was  now  to  raise  another  point  which 
differentiated  him  from  the  Separatists  of  his  time,  and  a  point 
proved  by  subsequent  history  to  be  by  no  means  a  trivial  one. 
From  being  a  Separatist  Puritan,  he  now  became  a  Baptist 
Separatist  Puritan,  and  the  founder  of  Baptist  Churches.  He 
was  not,  indeed,  the  first  to  raise  that  issue,  since  the  days  when 
the  Church  in  general  had  abandoned  Believers’  Baptism.  In 
the  eighth  century  a  Christian  sect  of  the  Eastern  Empire  called 
the  Paulicians  practised  it.  In  the  twelfth  century  a  movement 
led  by  Peter  of  Bruys  was  the  first  to  revive  it  in  the  Western 
Church.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there  arose  the  great  Ana¬ 
baptist  movement  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  about  which  there 
has  been,  and  still  is,  so  much  misconception.  It  represents  the 
continuation  of  certain  evangelical  movements  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  notably  that  of  the  Waldensians,  in  alliance  with  a  deep 
sense  of  social  and  economic  injustice.  But  though  the  men  who 
belonged  to  it,  in  one  shape  or  another,  received  the  nickname 
of  “  Anabaptists,”  i.e.,  re-baptizers,  the  most  notorious  activities 
of  the  movement  have  very  little  to  do  with  Baptists.  The 
socialistic  tendencies  which  issued  in  the  Peasants’  Revolt,  and 
the  apocalyptic  tendencies  which  culminated  in  the  excesses  of 
the  “  Kingdom  of  God  ”  at  Muenster  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  principle  of  Believers’  Baptism.  Only  in  Switzerland 
amongst  friends  of  Zwingli  does  Anabaptism  so-called  fonn  a 
link  in  the  chain.  The  saner  form  of  Anabaptism  was  organised 
by  Menno  Simons,  and  the  Mennonite  Church  was  represented 
in  Holland,  where  it  may  possibly  have  influenced  Smyth  as  well 
as  certain  individuals  who  raised  the  question  before  him. 

The  direct  line  of  influence  upon  Smyth  is,  however,  that  of 
the  New  Testament.  When,  as  a  Separatist  in  England,  he 
formed  a  church  on  the  basis  of  a  covenant,  he  was  consciously 
following  Old  Testament  precedents.  The  use  of  such  a 
covenant  was  itself  a  virtual  rejection  of  infant  baptism,  though 
Smyth  did  not  at  first  see  the  logic  of  this.  But  in  Amsterdam 
he  came  to  see  that  he  was  illogical  in  rejecting  the  ordination  of 
the  Anglican  Church  whilst  retaining,  in  form  at  least,  her 
baptism.  This  led  him  to  see  that  the  New  Testament  offered 

1  We  may  compare  the  excessive  conscientiousness  of  another  Baptist 
pioneer  of  liberty,  Koger  Williams.  In  Massachusetts,  Williams  had 
taught  that  a  man  should  not  call  on  an  unregenerate  child  to  give  thanks 
for  his  food.  A  Puritan  opponent  “proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every¬ 
body  but  the  culprit  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  Williams,  with  his  opinions, 
to  set  food  before  his  unregenerate  child,  since  he  did  not  allow  an 
irreligious  child  to  go  through  the  form  of  giving  thanks  ”  (Eggleston, 
p.  289). 
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no  warrant  at  all  for  infant  baptism,  and  that  his  own  church 
was  not  constituted  on  a  New  Testament  basis.  The  admirable 
thing  about  Smyth  is  that  he  always  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  so  he  forthwith  re¬ 
solved  to  put  things  right,  and  persuaded  his  followers  to  act 
with  him.  They  dissolved  their  Church  and  started  afresh, 
regardless  of  the  scorn  or  indignation  of  their  Separatist  friends. 
But  how  were  they  to  begin?  Smyth  did  not  realise,  apparently, 
that  they  might  have  sought  baptism  at  the  hands  of  that  branch 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  which  was  in  Amsterdam,  a  fact  which 
implies  that  he  was  not  consciously  influenced  by  their  teaching 
and  practice.  The  only  alternative  was  for  one  of  them  to 
baptise  himself,  and  then  baptise  the  others.  Smyth  did  not 
shrink  from  this,  though  it  provoked  much  ridicule  and  made 
him  notorious.  The  most  courteous  account  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  in  which  the  sense  of  humour  is  apparent,  is  that  gathered 
at  first  hand  by  John  Robinson : 

Mr.  Smyth,  Mr.  Helwisse,  and  the  rest,  having  utterly 
dissolved  and  disclaimed  their  former  church  state  and 
ministiy,  came  together  to  .erect  a  new  church  by  baptism 
unto  which  they  also  ascribed  so  great  virtue  as  that  they 
would  not  so  much  as  pray  together  before  they  had  it. 
And  after  some  straining  of  courtesy  who  should  begin,  and 
that  of  John  Baptist  (I  have  need  to  be  baptised  of  thee  and 
comest  thou  to  me)  misalleged.  Matt.  iii.  14,  Mr.  Smyth 
baptised  first  himself  and  next  Air.  Helwisse  and  so  the  rest, 
making  their  particular  confessions. 

Thomas  Helwys,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  satirical  account, 
had  been  a  close  friend  and  helper  of  Smyth  in  England,  and 
speaks  of  him  in  the  warmest  tones  of  affection  to  the  very 
end  :  “  All  our  love  was  too  little  for  him  and  not  worthy  of 
him.”  But  though  Helwys  had  followed  Smyth  so  far  as 
Believers’  Baptism  in  his  pilgrimage  of  faith,  Smyth  was  to  put 
a  strain  on  his  loyalty  too  great  for  it.  For,  subsequently  to  this 
re-constitution  of  the  Church,  which  gave  Smyth  his  epithet  of 
the  se-Baptist,  or  self-baptiser,  Smyth  came  to  realise  that  he 
might  have  sought  baptism  from  the  Mennonites,  and  accordingly 
proposed  that  the  Church  should  do  this,  as  more  in  accordance 
with  the  New  Testament.  This  was  too  much  for  Helwys  and 
some  of  the  rest,  especially  as  doctrinal  differences  from  the 
Mennonite  Church  were  also  involved.  Accordingly,  after 
embittered  controversy,  Helwys  and  others  returned  to  London 
in  1612,  to  found  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  England.  Thus 
was  evil  over-ruled  for  good.  In  the  same  year  Smyth  died, 
before  his  desire  for  union  with  the  Mennonites  was 
consummated. 
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IV.  If  it  were  not  for  history,  and  for  our  own  insight 
as  Baptists  into  the  real  significance  of  the  issues  raised  by 
Believers’  Baptism,  we  might  easily  join  in  the  chorus  of  dis¬ 
approval  and  scorn  which  was  raised  then  by  Smyth’s  humble 
loyalty  to  conscience.  His  controversial  writings  display  the  man 
in  his  faults  and  limitations,  though  these  were  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  himself.  It  gives  us  something  of  a  shock  to  realise 
that  the  title  of  his  Baptist  book.  The  Mark  of  the  Beast,  refers 
to  the  infant  baptism  of  the  Anglican  Church.  His  transition 
from  one  phase  to  another  does  at  first  sight  and  to  a  superficial 
observer  give  the  impression  of  instability  of  purpose.  Yet  it  is 
not  so.  In  the  discovery  or  the  re-discovery  of  i*eligious  truth 
there  must  be  the  same  exposure  to  error,  the  same  trial  experi¬ 
ments  with  negative  results,  the  same  re-tracing  of  steps  till  the 
clue  is  reached,  as  in  the  work  of  a  scientific  laboratory.  It  is 
the  cost  and  yet  the  deep  significance  of  such  religious  discovery 
that  it  involves  the  whole  man,  and  that  his  mistakes  cannot  be 
decently  shrouded  behind  locked  doors,  whilst  the  clear-cut  result 
alone  is  exposed  to  the  public  eye.  John  Smyth  was  a  great  re¬ 
discoverer  of  New  Testament  truth,  as  the  reward  of  his  fidelity 
to  conscience,  and  his  passion  for  the  freedom  of  faith.  His 
return  to  Believers’  Baptism  was  the  reassertion  of  a  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  in  its  most  effective  and  its  most  consecrated  form  of 
expression.  That  vital  principle  was  the  true  constitution  of 
the  Church,  as  “  a  company  of  the  faithful,  baptised  after  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  and  of  sins,  which  is  endowed  with  the  power 
of  Christ.”  The  other  Separatists  also  professed  this,  but  ob¬ 
scured  it  then,  as  they  do  still,  by  their  retention  of  the  baptism 
of  infants.  Of  such,  Smyth’s  logic  still  holds,  that  “  the 
Separation  must  either  go  back  to  England  (i.e.,  to  the  Anglican 
Church)  or  go  forward  to  true  baptism.”  It  is  not  a  question 
of  the  precise  mode  of  baptism,  the  quantity  of  water,  as  is 
sometimes  said  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  issue.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Smyth’s  baptism  was  by  affusion,  and  it  was  not 
for  some  thirty  years  that  Baptist  churches  in  England  returned 
to  the  New  Testament  mode  of  immersion.  The  mode  is  quite 
secondary  to  the  principle,  and  the  principle  is  that  of  intelligent 
faith  as  the  only  adequate  basis  for  the  constitution  of  the 
Church. 

If  we  have  any  lingering  doubts  about  our  right  to  be  proud 
of  our  great  pioneer,  it  can  be  removed  by  reading  the  last  book 
Smyth  wrote,  in  which  he  shows  that  he  has  passed  into  the 
true  catholicity  of  the  Christian  man,  the  freedom  of  the  Catholic 
Chrisian,  no  longer  fettered  and  bound  by  his  own  prejudices. 
In  this  fine  utterance,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  better-known 
confessions  of  Richard  Baxter,  Smyth  humbly  expresses  his 
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regret  for  his  censure  of  others,  and  his  failure  adequately  to 
recognise  the  true  Christianity  of  his  many  opponents.  His 
entanglement  in  so  many  controversies  has  prevented  him  from 
seeing  how  large  an  extent  of  common  ground  he  occupied  with 
them.  He  is  conscious  of  having  put  too  great  an  emphasis  on 
outward  things,  instead  of  on  the  inner  brotherhood  of  all  true 
Christians,  in  spite  of  their  external  differences.  He  has  been 
wrong,  in  so  far  as  he  has  contended  for  outward  things  and 
broken  the  rules  of  love  and  charity.  But  he  has  the  rights  of 
one  who  has  kept  his  independence,  for  he  has  been  chargeable 
to  no  man  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  made  his  living  as  a  physician, 
whilst  ministering  to  the  Church).  He  is  quite  aware  of  the 
impression  made  upon  others  by  his  own  changes  of  conviction, 
but  his  answer  is  ready,  and  is  adequate :  “  I  have  in  all  my 
writings  hitherto,  received  instruction  of  others,  and  professed 
my  readiness  to  be  taught  by  others,  and  therefore  have  I  so 
oftentimes  been  accused  of  inconstancy ;  well,  let  them  think  of 
me  as  they  please;  I  profess  I  have  changed,  and  shall  be  ready 
still  to  change,  for  the  better.”  There  rings  out  the  old  principle 
of  the  Gainsborough  covenant,  which  it  was  to  cost  Smyth  so 
much  searching  of  heart,  and  so  much  obloquy,  faithfully  to 
retain :  “  to  walk  in  all  His  ways  made  known,  or  to  be  made 
known.”  The  spirit  of  peace  breathes  through  these  pages, 
without  any  abandonment  of  principle,  and  peace,  true  peace, 
within,  is  the  rarest  of  all  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  That  peace  of 
God  guards  John  Smyth’s  death-bed,  and  is  uttered  in  his  last 
recorded  words :  “  The  Lord  hath  holpen  me ;  the  Lord  hath 
holpen  me.  ...  I  praise  the  Lord,  He  hath  now  holpen  me,  and 
hath  taken  away  my  sins.”  We  shall  not  think,  if  we  read  the 
story,  that  Mandell  Creighton’s  words  about  Smyth  are  any 
exaggeration,  words  which  honour  the  broad-minded  sympathy 
of  an  Anglican  scholar  as  much  as  they  do  John  Smyth  :  “  None 
of  the  English  Separatists  had  a  finer  mind  or  a  more  beautiful 
soul.”  On  the  Sunday  when  I  worshipped  in  that  Amsterdam 
Church  in  which  John  Smyth  was  buried,  the  text  of  the  sermon, 
by  a  singular  appropriateness,  was,  “  There  remaineth  therefore 
a  rest  to  the  people  of  God.”  The  deepest  sense  of  that  rest  is 
not  the  sleep  of  death  after  life’s  fitful  fever,  or  even  simply  the 
peace  of  life  beyond  this  world  (as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews), 
but  the  peace  of  heart  which  is  its  present  earnest,  the  peace 
of  a  service  which  is  perfect  freedom. 

The  successors  of  Smyth  have  claimed  a  foremost  place  in 
the  liberation  of  the  world  from  outward  constraints  and 
tyrannies,  and  in  winning  a  freedom  for  faith.  Let  them  learn  of 
him  the  lesson  he  teaches  so  well,  that  true  freedom  of  faith  is 
always  progressive,  always  criticising  its  own  assumptions  and 
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prejudices,  always  seeking  more  light.  There  is  a  tyranny  of 
thought  within  as  well  as  of  monarch  without.  There  are  fetters 
of  custom  as  well  as  of  the  dungeon.  It  may  be  that  we  have 
not  yet  fully  occupied  the  territory  that  John  Sm)d:h  re-discovered 
for  us,  and  that,  even  as  Baptists,  there  is  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
which  the  New  Testament  has  yet  to  teach  us,  and  a  larger 
meaning  in  our  own  testimony  than  we  have  yet  realised.  We 
shall  learn  it  only  if  we  live,  like  John  Smyth,  with  our  minds 
to  the  light,  ever  striving  to  enter  into  more  and  more  knowledge 
of  the  truth  which  makes  men  free. 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 


Our  Inheritance  in  Faith  and  Practice. 

A  Paper  read  by  Bernard  L.  Manning,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  before  a  Joint  Assembly  of  the  Hertfordshire  Baptist 
Association  and  the  Hertfordshire  Congregational  Union  in  their  Jubilee 
Year  (1878-1928)  on  Thursday,  October  18th,  1928. 

WE  meet  to  celebrate  jubilee  and  to  remember  our 
inheritance.  We  who  meet  are  Baptists  and  Congrega- 
tionalists;  but,  as  before  you  had  a  Baptist  and  a  (Congrega¬ 
tional  Union  in  Hertfordshire,  you  had,  I  believe,  a  Union  of 
Christians,  I  remind  you  that  before  we  are  Baptists  and 
Congregationalists,  we  are  Christians.  I  am  to  speak  most  of 
our  peculiar  inheritance  as  Baptists  and  Congregationalists,  but 
before  I  do  that  let  me  assert  our  claim  to  the  whole  inheritance 
of  apostolic,  catholic,  and  evangelical  Christianity.  You  may 
have  observed  that  when  a  Unitarian  minister  of  a  Midland  town 
recently  joined  the  Established  Church  he  expressed  the  opinion, 
if  we  may  believe  the  newspapers,  that  the  generality  of  Non¬ 
conformists  would  do  well  to  follow  him  because  there  is  in 
Anglicanism  more  fully  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Church, 
the  manifold  inheritance  of  historic  Christianity.  I  begin  by 
repelling  with  violence  and  indignation  the  reflexion  upon 
orthodox  Dissenters  contained  in  that  remark.  It  is  no  business 
of  yours  and  mine  to  ascertain  nicely  the  relative  merits  of 
Unitarianism  and  the  several  schools  of  Anglicanism ;  but  before 
anyone  outside  our  communion  offers  us  advice  about  the  places 
in  which  w'e  shall  find  a  fuller  inheritance  of  historical 
Christianity,  let  him  explore  for  himself  the  inheritance  that  is 
ours. 

I  say  temperately  and  emphatically  for  myself,  and  I  hope 
for  you,  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  receive  advice 
about  a  fuller  content  of  historical  Christianity  than  we  know 
from  either  Unitarians  or  Anglicans — no,  nor  even  from  those 
who  occupy  both  positions.  If  asked,  I  am  willing  to  suggest 
that  from  such  a  tradition  as  yours  the  Anglican  may  learn 
something  more  than  he  appears  to  know  about  the  Crown  Rights 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church;  and  the  Unitarian  more  than  he 
appears  to  know  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  I  say 
this,  not  from  peevishness,  but  to  remind  you  that  the  fulness  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  faith  is  yours.  Whatever  faith  or  hope  or 
love,  whatever  grace  or  glory  or  power,  God  has  poured  upon  His 
Church  by  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments,  by  the  sacred  Ministry, 
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by  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Divine  Society  is  yours  where 
you  stand.  With  St.  Ignatius,  you  confess,  “  Our  Charter  is 
Jesus  Christ :  our  infallible  Charter  is  His  Cross,  His  Death  and 
His  Passion,  and  Faith  through  Him.”  You  are  come  in  this 
year  of  jubilee  to  no  inferior  mount  of  an  invalid  or  irregular 
covenant.  “  Ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of 
the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
first-bom,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of 
all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant.” 

This  said  dbout  our  common  inheritance  with  all  saints,  I 
will  suggest  three  points  in  faith  and  two  in  practice  where  our 
fathers  received  a  peculiarly  rich  inheritance; 

First,  w’e  have  received,  though  it  is  hard  to  give  it  a 
name,  an  inheritance  of  intensity.  A  mark  of  Congregationalists 
and  Baptists  in  the  past  has  been  a  certain  desperate  concern 
about  sacred  things.  They  were  not  content  with  the  usual 
ordinary  decencies  of  religion.  Like  the  men  of  Athens  they 
were  “  too  religious.”  The  special  sort  of  obloquy  they  suffered, 
the  taimts  of  religiosity,  fanaticism,  otherworldliness  were  all 
aimed  at  their  excess  in  what  many  of  their  critics  believed  in 
itself  and  in  moderation  to  be  no  bad  thing.  I  will  call  three 
witnesses  :  a  great  writer,  a  rather  great  writer,  and  a  rather 
small  writer.  How  does  the  great  Gibbon  sneer  at  us ?  “I  will 
not,  like  the  fanatics  of  the  last  age,  attempt  to  define  the  moment 
of  grace.”  Fanatics:  you  recognise  your  fathers.  That  rather 
great  writer,  Thomas  Hardy,  more  kindly  notes  the  same  quality 
in  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd. 

“  I  believe  ye  be  a  chapel-member,  Joseph,”  says  the  iiui- 
keeper.  “  That  I  do.” 

“  Oh,  no,  no.  I  don’t  go  so  far  as  that.” 

“  For  my  part.  I’m  staunch  Church  of  England  ”... 

“  Chapel-folk  be  more  hand-in-glove  with  them  above  than 
we,”  said  Joseph  thoughtfully. 

“  Yes,”  said  Coggan,  “  we  know  very  well  that  if  anybody 
do  go  to  heaven,  they  will.  They’ve  worked  hard  for  it,  and 
they  deserve  to  have  it,  such  as  ’tis.  I  bain’t  such  a  fool  as  to 
pretend  that  we  who  stick  to  the  Church  have  the  same  chance  as 
they,  because  we  know  we  have  not.”  And  that  rather  small 
writer,  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  until  his  writings  began  to  move  in 
a  world  so  fashionable  as  not  to  know  what  a  Dissenter  is,  bore 
wearisome  testimony  in  book  after  book  to  this  same  quality : 
how  the  Dissenter  overdoes  his  nasty  religion. 

And  here  let  me  administer  to  you  a  little  comfort.  Amid 
all  the  distressing  phenomena  of  our  times  and  the  defects  in 
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our  Churches  which  our  rather  unmanly  self-consciousness  con¬ 
stantly  drags  to  publicity,  there  is  good  evidence  that  our  churches 
have  not  lost  this  note  of  intensity.  We  still  pass  on  to  other 
Churches,  as  we  have  always  passed  on,  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  persons  who  leave  us  (if  the  truth  be  told)  because  they  want 
a  less  intense,  less  wearing,  easier  religion.  Some  of  course 
leave  for  better  reasons,  but  many  (you  know  it)  for  this.  They 
go  where  the  benefits  of  religion  may  be  had  with  less  strain  in 
conditions  more  decent  and  comfortable.  It  is  easy  at  first  sight 
to  regret  that  with  the  removal  of  our  legal  disabilities  and  the 
blurring  of  social  distinctions  the  old  stigma  on  Dissent  seemed 
but  to  come  out  more  plainly,  that  whilst  the  parish  church  and 
the  golf  links  are  both  socially  sound  on  Sunday  morning, 
Ebenezer  and  Sion  are  still  not  only  not  quite  nice,  but  quite 
distinctly  the  wrong  thing.  But  such  regret  is  mistaken.  We 
may  rejoice  that  this  drift  from  Dissent  continues.  It  is  evidence 
that  we  have  not  lost  the  old  character  of  intensity.  It  is  a 
different  kind  of  intensity,  but  it  is  there.  The  men  that  do  not 
lap  with  their  tongues  as  a  dog  lappeth  still  go  out  from  among 
us. 

I  should  like  to  stop  there.  It  is  agreeable  to  be  complacent. 
Rut  what  does  this  inheritance  of  intensity  mean?  It  means  that 
Christ’s  religion,  as  it  comes  to  us,  comes  not  as  a  sort  of  natural 
religion,  part  of  the  complete  behaviour  of  the  complete  man, 
a  thing  which  finds  a  place  easily  and  naturally  in  life  unless  we 
crush  it  wantonly.  Religion  comes  to  us  as  something  that  we 
could  by  no  means  acquire  for  ourselves  or  from  ourselves.  The 
old  phrase  to  “  get  religion  ”  as  you  get  measles  or  small-pox 
conveys  a  truth.  Religion  is,  as  the  fashionable  phrase  goes, 
something  given. 

This  has  practical  importance,  because  one  of  the  most 
obvious  things  that  is  happening  to-day  is  this ;  men  and  women 
who  used  to  find  an  expression  of  natural  religion  in  the  services 
and  ordinances  of  the  Christian  faith  are  finding  that  they  can 
get  along  with  their  natural  religion  without  the  services  and 
ordinances  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  not  merely  that  church¬ 
going  is  no  longer  necessary  for  respectability.  A  deeper  change 
than  that  is  come.  If  you  ask  the  ordinary,  quite  decent,  honour¬ 
able,  charitable,  kindly  person  in  no  way  opposed  to  religion  why, 
whereas  his  father,  just  such  a  person  as  himself,  attended  ser¬ 
vice  twice,  he  takes  his  family  for  a  Sunday  picnic,  he  will  often 
tell  you  without  the  slightest  insincerity,  with  perfect  faith  in  the 
soundness  of  his  position  :  “  I  find  it  does  me  as  much  good, 
more  good.  I  believe  refreshment  for  the  body  is  good  for  the 
.soul.  The  quiet  you  get  once  you  are  off  the  main  roads  refreshes 
and  purifies  my  mind  quite  as  much  as  an  hour  in  church.  After 
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all,  God  cannot  speak  to  me  better  than  through  His  own  works. 
If  I  am  going  to  be  made  good,  I  can’t  be  in  a  better  place.” 

I  often  overhear  such  conversation,  and  almost  as  often  I  am 
surprised  at  the  misdirected  arguments  put  up  on  the  church¬ 
going  side.  It  is,  surely,  plain  enough  that  if  a  man  honestly  says 
he  gets  as  much  from  a  Sunday  picnic  as  from  Divine  Service 
he  has  no  notion  of  what  Divine  Service  exists  to  give  him.  Such 
a  man  possesses  what  I  call  natural  religion  :  a  sense  of  the 
mystery  of  creation,  of  its  beauty,  bounty,  pathos,  of  its  Maker; 
he  values  a  pause  in  the  activities  of  life,  a  chance  to  review  his 
doings  and  consider  his  ways.  This  natural  religion  his  father 
exercised  in  Cfiurch;  but  if  that  was  all  he  had  from  Church 
the  son  is  right  in  supposing  that  he  misses  little  by  not  going 
there.  That  vague  sense  of  mystery  and  peace  which  many  found 
in  Gothic  architecture  and  a  dim  religious  light,  our  generation 
satisfies  at  less  expense  in  woods  and  rocks  and  sky,  nature’s 
cathedral.  The  Church  service  no  longer  provides  the  only  oasis 
in  work,  the  only  glimpse  into  peace  and  mystery,  the  only  con¬ 
venient  social  fellowship  (have  we  not  women’s  institutes  and 
rotary  clubs?).  If  in  the  supply  of  such  things  only  the  Church 
hoped  to  exist,  it  is  of  all  institutions  most  pitiable. 

You  see  whither  I  am  tending.  It  is  our  peculiar  inheritance 
to  emphasise  that  religion  is  something  more  than,  and  quite 
different  from,  all  these  things.  We  stand  for  unnatural,  for 
supernatural  religion.  When  we  think  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
faith  we  think  of  men  whose  services  offered  little  satisfaction  to 
the  aesthetic  sense,  whose  buildings  had  no  mystery  and  often  no 
beauty,  who  did  not  interest  themselves  in  what  was  the  decent 
and  complete  behaviour  of  a  gentleman,  who  simply  did  not  touch 
the  argument  of  our  Sunday  picnicker  at  any  point.  The  quality 
of  intensity  put  them  in  another  plane.  What  they  looked  for 
from  religious  exercises  could  not  be  picked  up  conveniently  in 
a  neighbouring  wood.  The  neighbouring  wood  might  speak  of 
the  Creator.  It  had  but  a  dim  word  of  the  Father  and  no  word 
of  the  Saviour,  of  the  cross,  of  the  resurrection,  of  sanctification, 
of  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  communion  of  saints. 
And  it  has  no  word  to-day.  It  may  be  religious  :  it  is  not  Chris¬ 
tian.  Now  our  inheritance  is  not  in  the  gentlemanly  completeness 
of  natural  religion,  but  in  the  dedicated  intensity  of  historic 
Christianity. 

A  certain  school  of  ill-informed  persons,  of  which  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  and  Mr.  Chesterton  may  stand  as  examples,  please 
themselves  by  suggesting  that  our  inheritance  is  Judaic,  of  the 
Old  Testament  rather  than  of  the  New.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
scrupulously  exact  reversal  of  the  truth.  It  may  be  claimed  with 
more  than  a  show  of  truth  that  the  so-called  catholic  side  of 
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Chrisianity  satisfies  those  aspirations  of  natural  religion  to  which 
the  Old  Testament  gives  so  many  magnificent  expressions.  The 
natural  man  is  a  catholic;  and  natural  religion  is  a  large  part  of 
so-called  Catholicism.  But  the  Puritan,  whatever  evil  may  be  said 
of  him,  is  not  a  natural  man,  who  can  rejoice  in  the  nature  poems 
of  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms,  but  bridles  at  the  scholasticism  of  St. 
Paul.  It  is  all  the  other  way  round.  Our  inheritance  is  a  religion 
of  the  most  uncompromising,  least  generalised  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  of  intensity  and  supematuralism,  or  it  is  nothing  at 
all.  “  We  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified.” 

I  suggest  to  you  that  one  of  the  questions  your  Jubilee  raises 
is  this :  are  we  in  danger  of  losing  this  conception  of  the  Faith 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us?  We  are  not  doing  our  duty  by  a 
public  and  general  witness  to  the  world.  Our  business  is  the 
planting  of  personal  religion  of  the  intensest  kind — a  kind  that 
is  not  in  danger  of  thinking  sunset  hues  a  substitute  for  the  blood 
of  the  cross — in  as  many  people  as  possible  :  but  our  inheritance 
is  a  belief  in  quality  rather  than  quantity.  Unless  our  people 
have  learnt  the  deepest  things  in  our  holy  religion  we  have  done 
nothing  for  them.  The  individual  covenant  with  God,  the  con¬ 
stant  exercise  of  the  individual  in  the  holy  society,  the  constant 
discipline  of  the  individual  by  the  society :  those  marks  of  our 
forefathers’  religion  mean  the  same  thing.  We  cannot  exist  as 
congregations  however  large  and  enthusiastic,  however  small 
and  influential.  We  can  exist  only  as  churches.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  lose  sight  of  the  main  thing  in  the  multitude  of  our  cares, 
but  that  through  our  labour  the  Lord  shall  add  to  the  Church 
such  as  shall  be  saved  is  the  only  care  that  we  inherit. 

See  how  great  a  flame  aspires, 

Kindled  by  a  spark  of  grace ! 

Jesu’s  love  the  nations  fires, 

Sets  the  kingdoms  on  a  blaze. 

To  bring  fire  on  earth  He  came; 

Kindled  in  some  hearts  it  is; 

O,  that  all  might  catch  the  flame. 

All  partake  the  glorious  bliss ! 

A  second  part  of  our  inheritance  in  faith  is  this  :  the  free 
course  of  the  Written  Word.  Freedom  and  the  Bible  ;  talk  with 
our  forefathers  would  not  have  gone  far  before  they  claimed 
freedom  as  their  peculiar  inheritance  and  a  special  dependence 
on  Holy  Scripture  as  their  badge.  What  is  more  they  thought 
of  these  two  as  dependent  on  each  other.  They  were  free  because 
they  held  close  by  the  Bible.  It  was  the  charter  of  their  freedom. 

When  our  fathers  spoke  of  themselves  as  peculiarly  free 
and  owing  their  freedom  to  the  Bible,  they  were  thinking  of  the 
manifold  burden  of  tradition  and  accretion  that  had  gathered 
about  the  faith  since  apostolic  times,  and  of  the  authority  which 
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Holy  Scripture  gave  them  for  supposing  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
did  not  depend  on  the  inventions  and  appliances  of  a  later  age, 
useful  as  these  might  have  been  in  their  time.  Ot”-  fathers  were 
harsh  in  some  of  their  judgements.  They  did  not  see,  as  we  can 
see,  that  in  a  dangerous  epoch  like  the  earlier  middle  ages,  with 
a  chance  of  the  whole  of  Christian  society  going  down  before 
barbarism  and  Mohammedanism,  a  certain  amount  of  military 
discipline  inside  the  faith  was  needed,  that  this  discipline  easily 
turned  into  a  new  legalism,  but  that  men  had  to  be  thankful  that 
from  such  a  peril  they  got  the  faith  preserved  at  all,  overlaid 
though  it  mighty  be  in  places  with  non-Christian  materials.  Now 
the  danger  was  over  and  our  fathers  looked  to  the  Bible,  as 
distinct  from  all  recorded  decisions  of  men,  creeds,  councils  and 
confessions,  to  remove  the  legal  conservatism  that  almost  hid 
the  grace  of  God  in  the  multitude  of  ceremonies  and  laws  and 
obediences  by  which  it  came. 

This  attitude  to  the  Bible,  giving  it  a  unique  place  in  the 
Church,  many  tell  us  to-day,  was  but  a  new  shape  of  that  old 
conservative  legalism  that  it  claimed  to  dethrone;  an  infallible 
book  was  as  much  a  foe  of  Christian  liberty  as  an  infallible 
Church;  and  so  on.  You  get  real  freedom  only  when  you 
recognise  that  the  Bible,  like  creeds  and  council  decisions,  is  but 
a  set  of  historical  documents  valuable  in  the  same  way  and  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Our  inheritance  of  freedom  is 
freedom  to  emphasise  this  and  discard  that.  “  We  should  be  far 
better  without  some  of  it,”  the  Rev.  John  Bevan,  speaking  of 
the  Old  Testament,  told  the  Oxford  Congregational  Conference. 
“  I  could  without  tears  part  with  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Judges, 
Chronicles,  Ruth,  Song  of  Songs,  Esther,  and  many  of  the 
Psalms — the  blood-thirsty  ones.”  These  naive  confessions  that 
for  our  part  we  cannot  agree  with  the  verdict  of  all  time  about 
the  merit  of  the  classics  have  always  a  certain  attractiveness : 
the  attractiveness  of  honesty.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  attach  too 
much  value  or  importance  to  them.  They  tell  us  more  about  the 
defective  perception  of  the  people  who  make  the  confession  than 
about  the  defects,  real  or  alleged,  of  the  classics  concerned. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  matter  there,  however.  I  want 
to  submit  to  you  that  such  views  of  our  liberty  and  Holy 
Scripture  deprive  us  of  precisely  that  part  of  our  heritage  that 
we  most  need  at  this  moment. 

A  Church  which  accepts  as  rigidly  authoritative  the  accumu¬ 
lated  burden  of  its  own  traditions,  traditions  which  it  has 
accumulated  in  circumstances  of  all  kinds  unfavourable  as  well 
as  favourable,  a  Church  which  cannot  afford  to  admit  a  blunder 
or  a  break  in  continuity,  a  Church  which  binds  itself  legally 
under  pain  of  losing  its  temporal  possessions  and  its  social 
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prestige  and  more  solemnly  by  sacramental  ordination  oaths  to 
certain  temporary  expressions  of  eternal  truth  that  were 
enunciated  by  geneiations  less  well-informed  than  our  own,  such 
a  Church  is  simply  asking  for  trouble.  One  of  two  things 
happens,  each  bad;  or  both  happen,  which  is  worse.  You  have 
one  party  always  jealous  to  see  that  the  expressions  are  sincerely 
and  completely  believed  because  of  what  is  behind  them.  You 
have  another  anxious  to  re-interpret,  to  modify,  to  abandon  all 
or  part.  One  is  accused  of  strangling  infant  immature  faith  by 
ancient  swaddling  clothes  outgrown  :  the  other  is  accused  of 
throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water.  And  both  charges 
are  true.  It  becomes  increasingly  hard  for  either  side  to  be 
intellectually  honest.  (I  do  not  say  neither  is;  but  I  do  say  that 
it  is  stupid  to  create  unnecessary  obstacles  to  honesty.)  The 
Fundamentalist — I  suppose  we  must  use  this  pair  of  names 
deplorable  alike  in  etymolog}^  and  theology — is  accused  of 
shutting  his  eyes  to  facts,  a  fool  if  not  a  knave.  The  Modernist 
is  accused  of  reciting  statements  in  a  sense  different  from  any 
they  naturally  bear,  a  slippery  slope  that  leads  anywhere  or 
nowhere.  You  get  the  hideous  result  of  good  men  on  each  side 
suspicious  of  each  other  and  the  world  made  to  stumble  by  the 
sight  and  noise  of  Church  leaders  hurling  at  one  another  that 
most  damning  of  all  charges  in  religion ;  insincerity.  This 
squalid  controversy  has  produced  a  very  definite  impression  in 
this  country  in  Anglicanism  and  in  wider  circles  in  America; 
and  in  many  an  ordinary  man’s  mind  the  suspicion  is  now  pretty 
well  rooted  that  people  who  hold  the  creeds  as  they  stand  are 
fools,  and  that  people  who  re-interpret  them  are  knaves.  This 
wide-spread  suspicion  has  done,  at  least  among  the  people  whom 
I  know,  infinitely  more  harm  than  all  the  things  put  together 
which  Fundamentalists  and  Modernists  will  unite  on  public  plat¬ 
forms  to  deplore. 

Now  our  inheritance  is  freedom.  Rut  freedom,  to  be  of  any 
use  to  us,  is  not  a  freedom  from  Archbishop  Laud  or  from  the 
-Mhanasian  Creed  or  even  from  the  New  Prayer  Book.  We 
want  freedom  from  the  evils  of  our  own  time,  especially  from 
this  most  malignant  evil  in  the  religious  life  of  our  time;  and 
we  have  it.  We  are  (do  you  realise  it?)  if  we  know  how  to 
enter  upon  our  heritage,  free,  gloriously  free,  from  the  twin 
horrors  of  Fundamentalism  and  Modernism,  from  the  venomous 
uncharity  of  the  one  and  the  arid  superficiality  of  the  other.  The 
problems  of  Fundamentalism  and  Modernism  do  not  arise  for 
a  Church  endowed  w'ith  our  heritage.  As  by  our  sacrifice  of 
position  in  the  state  we  have  secured  freedom  for  the  intenser 
and  more  independent  life  of  our  Church,  freedom  from  those 
humiliating  controversies  that  have  vexed  the  Establishment 
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through  the  Prayer  Book  discussion,  so  by  sacrificing  the  desire 
for  a  supreme  and  infallible  authority  on  earth  we  have  secured 
freedom  from  the  degrading  controversies  of  Fundamentalist 
and  Modernist.  Our  first  and  last  and  middle  word  to  them  is  : 

“  A  plague  on  both  your  houses.”  Stand  fast,  therefore,  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free  and  be  not  entangled 
with  their  yoke  of  bondage. 

That  is  one  side  :  there  is  another.  Part  of  our  inheritance 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  unique  position  and  value  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  the  faith.  Do  not  set  that  aside  as  an  old-fashioned 
conventional  assertion.  It  is  a  living  issue.  Muddled  by- 
rumours  and  rtiisunderstandings  of  the  results  of  historical 
criticism  many  even  of  our  own  people  are  losing  all  sense  of 
the  unique  treasure  that  the  Church  has  in  the  Bible.  People 
repeat  as  a  parrot  phrase  that  the  Bible  is  an  historical  docu¬ 
ment  “  exactly  the  same  as  any  other,”  until  they  miss  entirely 
what  that  means.  The  Bible  is  an  historical  document,  but  no 
historical  document  is  like  any  other.  Documents  vary  in  their 
importance  for  human  life  according  to  what  they  contain.  It 
is  precisely  because  the  Bible  is  an  historical  document  with  a 
particular  historical  content,  that  it  is  unique  and  has  a  unique 
value  for  our  faith.  It  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  most 
immediate  record  that  we  have  of  the  impact  of  the  Incarnate 
Word  on  human  life.  It  is,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  record  of 
the  preparation  in  people  and  place  for  that  impact.  There  is 
no  history  like  that.  To  say  that  there  is  as  much  reason  for 
reading  the  historical  records  of  England  or  Italy  as  the 
historical  books  of  Israel  in  a  religious  service  is  to  betray  a  total 
lack  of  the  historical  sense. 

To  make  of  the  Bible  a  book  of  moral  lessons  and  human 
experience  with  precisely  as  much  authority  and  importance  as 
any  other  record  of  human  experience  may  be  a  legitimate 
secondary  use  of  it,  but  overlooks  its  primary  quality.  If  the 
value  of  Bible  history  is  to  provide  the  same  sort  of  lessons  as 
may  be  drawn  from  the  story  of  the  Armada  it  has  practically 
no  value;  for  the  more  a  man  knows  of  history  the  less  he  is 
prepared  to  say  what  it  teaches.  “  When  I  hear  a  man  say 
All  history  teaches,”  confessed  a  great  historian,  “  I  prepare  to 
hear  some  thundering  lie.”  The  Bible  is  not  a  useful  scrap  book 
of  illustrations  for  our  own  ideas  or  of  snippets  for  devotional 
use.  It  has  a  value  of  its  own.  The  Written  Word  contains 
and  shows  forth  the  Incarnate  Word.  Modern  study  of  the 
Bible  as  an  historical  document  underlines  our  inherited  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  unique  position  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Church. 
The  prominence  which  our  traditions  give  to  expository  preaching 
needs  no  apology.  It  needs  respect. 
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A  third  part  of  our  inheritance  is  more  definitely  theological. 

It  is  two-fold.  Calvinism  and  Evangelicalism  are  the  two  lines 
of  thought  which  converged  to  make  modern  Dissent.  They  are 
historically  the  two  main  currents  in  our  thought,  and  though  in 
theory  perhaps  in  antithesis  to  one  another,  they  have  in  common 
the  fundamental  quality.  They  provide  a  more  than  adequate 
basis  for  that  intensity  of  which  I  spoke  first.  They  turn  our 
eyes  away  from  ourselves  and  our  fellows  to  the  great  things 
in  our  Faith,  to  the  things  that  God  does :  to  His  Will ;  His 
Grace;  His  Passion.  They  emphasise  at  once  the  objectiveness 
of  our  religion  and  the  direct  immediate  contact  that  it  gives 
between  the  soul  and  God.  Coming  from  this  is  the  note  of 
certainty  and  finality  and  joy.  The  ultimate  truth  about  the 
religious  life,  as  we  have  received  it,  is  not  that  it  is  a  pilgrimage, 
a  development,  an  education,  a  struggle,  in  which  we  must  take 
our  part  with  such  help  as  we  can  get.  It  is  Good  News.  Whom 
He  did  predestinate,  them  He  also  has  called.  God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.  The  powers  of  the  new 
age  are  here.  We  have  tasted  the  heavenly  gift.  We  are  more 
than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us.  The  rapture  of 
certainty  about  something  already  done  for  us,  not  waiting  for 
us  to  do,  is  a  part  of  our  inheritance. 

I  have  left  little  time  in  which  to  speak  of  our  inheritance 
in  practice.  Let  me  make  two  points.  First  our  inheritance  is  a 
full  but  pure  churchmanship,  churchmanship  without  clericalism. 
Here,  if  I  may  say  so  with  respect  and  affection,  our  inheritance 
differs  from,  and  is  fuller  than,  that  of  the  other  great  group  of 
Free  Churchmen,  the  Methodists.  For  the  Methodists  were  not 
in  origin  or  essence  or  intention  a  Church.  They  were,  and  so 
they  called  themselves  till  a  generation  ago,  a  Society  in  a 
Church.  They  were  members  of  the  Established  Church,  but 
the  fellowship  from  which  they  drew  the  best  of  their  religion 
was  not  their  Church.  There  was  a  divergence  between  their 
spiritual  experience  and  their  churchmanship.  They  thought  of 
the  Church  as  something  other  than  the  most  sacred  brother¬ 
hood.  They  prayed  : 

Let  us  for  each  other  care. 

Each  the  other’s  burden  bear; 

To  Thy  Church  the  pattern  give, 

Show  hew  true  believers  live. 

“  Thy  Church  ”  and  “  true  believers  ” ;  not  synonyms  but  in 
antithesis.  It  is  the  traditional  Anglican  idea  of  the  Church  as 
the  whole  of  society,  shot  through  now  by  an  intenser  experience. 
Of  course  the  Methodists  came  in  time  to  recognise  that  the 
Society  which  gave  them  the  grace  of  God  in  the  Word  and  the 
Sacraments  was  itself  the  Church. 
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Now  I  mention  this  not  in  derogation  of  the  great  Methodist 
Church,  but  to  show  you  how  august  is  your  inheritance.  We 
Congregationalists  and  Baptists  have  never  been  able  to  conceive 
of  a  churchless  Christianity,  a  private  sect,  a  Christian  experience 
that  is  not  also  an  ecclesiastical  experience.  We  have  always 
associated  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  the  communion 
of  saints.  That  great  vision  of  the  Church  unbroken  through  all 
our  history  is  our  inheritance,  and  it  marks  us  as  specially  privi¬ 
leged  above  all  other  Christians.  The  Anglicans  have  been 
prepared  to  make  of  the  Church  something  less  than  the  free 
Bride  of  Christ,  knowing  only  His  sovereignty.  The  Methodists 
supposed  that  kpart  from  the  Church  they  could  best  find  the 
Lord.  The  Society  of  Friends  does  not  even  know  the  value  of 
some  essential  parts  of  churchmanship  enough  to  care  to  claim 
them.  The  Romanists,  like  ourselves,  have  always  recognised 
the  supreme  place  of  the  Church  in  Christ’s  religion,  but  they 
have  legalised  and  judaised  the  conception  almost  beyond  recog¬ 
nition.  I  make  bold  to  claim  that  in  the  despised  Bethels  of  our 
denominations  and  in  the  Churches  of  the  Presbyterians  alone 
has  the  fullest  inheritance  of  Churchmanship  been  preserved; 
emphasising  equally  the  independence  of  the  Church  from  all 
secular  powers, -the  necessity  of  the  Church  for  the  means  of 
grace,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Church  under  grace  from  clerical¬ 
ism,  that  is  from  Judaic  legalism. 

It  suffices  to  remind  you  that  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  the  world  needed  this  particular  inheritance  of  ours  more 
than  to-day.  To-day  the  great  mass  of  Christians  in  the  world 
have  no  choice  but  between  an  inadequate  and  a  false  conception 
of  churchmanship.  On  the  one  hand  is  a  conception  of  the 
Christian  Society  that  makes  of  it  something  less  than  a  true 
Church,  at  best  only  one  help  among  others  to  the  religious  life, 
desirable,  but  not  essential,  and  with  this  conception  inevitably 
goes  a  failure  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  sacred  minis¬ 
try  and  the  sacraments ;  on  the  other  hand  is  a  conception  of  the 
Church  right  indeed  in  the  place  that  it  claims  for  the  Divine 
Society,  as  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  but  marred  almost 
to  the  point  of  being  unrecognisable  by  what  Lord  Salisbury, 
with  that  blistering  irony  of  his,  used  to  call  the  “  chemical  theory 
of  Orders,”  turning  free  grace  into  something  like  private  magic. 
It  is  the  bane  of  almost  all  Europe  that  it  is  offered  a  choice 
between  a  clerical  Church  and  no  Church  at  all,  and  as  the  worst 
of  Fundamentalism  is  that  it  begets  Modernism,  the  worst  of 
clericalism  is  that  it  begets  anti-clericalism.  The  steady  triumph 
of  the  Latin  party  in  the  Established  Church  brings  even  this 
country  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  hateful  dilemma  :  clericalism 
or  anti-clericalism.  What  can  save  us?  Nothing,  nothing,  but 
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your  inheritance  of  a  full  and  free  and  pure  churchmanship. 
Your  jubilee  is  a  call  that  you  hold  fast  this  inheritance  alike  in 
its  fulness  and  its  purity. 

We  have  too  an  inheritance  in  worship.  It  is  fashionable 
to  decry  our  tradition  in  worship.  We  are  said  to  be  fair 
preachers,  but  to  have  no  sense  of  what  is  called  the  art  of 
public  worship.  I  suspect  that  both  statements  are  exaggerated. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  our  inheritance  to  set  a  due  value  on  Divine 
Service  and  the  means  of  grace,  on  what  our  fathers  called  the 
exercises,  on  the  regular  use  of  prayer,  preaching  and  the  Sacra¬ 
ments.  We  are  what  the  Roman  Catholics  call  practising 
Christians.  We  do  not  teach  that  these  things  do  not  matter. 
We  do  hear  (I  confess  it  with  shame)  talk  sometimes  about  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism  which  might  lead  the  unwary  to  suppose 
that  you  Baptists  cared  only  that  infants  should  not  be  baptised 
and  we  Congregationalists  cared  only  that  adults  should  not  be; 
but  any  light  esteem  of  that  Sacrament  is  a  denial  of  our 
inheritance.  I  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  if  on  an  average  the 
members  of  any  other  Church  in  Christendom  receive  the  Lord’s 
Supper  so  regularly  and  so  frequently  as  we  do.  The  steadily 
maintained  monthly  communion  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  our 
communicants  leaves  no  room  for  the  ignorant  charge  that  we 
neglect  this  Sacrament — especially  when  the  charge  comes,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  from  bodies  which  may  have  an  enthusiastic 
minority  of  weekly  or  daily  communicants  but  a  vast  majority 
who  communicate  far  more  infrequently  and  irregularly  than  we 
do.  Decency  forbids  us  to  parade  these  things,  but  I  remind  you 
of  them,  first,  because  it  is  your  l)ounden  duty  to  maintain  and 
improve  this  inheritance  in  practice,  and,  second,  because  it  is 
well  to  repel  a  charge  which,  if  it  were  half  as  true  as  it  is 
common,  would  be  very  serious.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  an 
unusually  rich  inheritance  in  this  matter. 

Yes,  it  may  be  said,  you  do  set  store  by  worship  in  a  sort 
of  way;  but  what  sort  of  worship  is  it?  Your  bald,  disjointed 
worship  is  a  poor  inheritance  when  contrasted  with  the  liturgical 
riches  of  other  Churches.  Now  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  our 
worship  is  rather  an  acquired  taste,  and  like  all  the  best  things 
it  is  easiest  acquired  when  one  is  young.  Our  worship  often 
does  seem  rather  unbeautiful  to  those  who  do  not  catch  its  true 
meaning.  T  am  ready  to  admit  too  that  some  of  us,  in  a  frivolous 
objection  to  all  ceremony,  have  allowed  Divine  .Service  to 
degenerate  into  a  kind  of  public  meeting  at  once  stereotyped  and 
disordered.  But  that  is  neither  our  tradition  nor  our  inheritance  : 
it  is  disloyalty  to  both.  Our  inheritance  is  a  plain,  but  a  dignified 
worship.  In  preaching,  in  prayer,  in  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments  we  use  little  ritual,  not  because  what  we  do  matters 
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little,  but  because  it  matters  so  much.  To  call  upon  the  name 
of  God,  to  claim  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  God,  these  things, 
if  men  truly  know  and  mean  what  they  are  doing,  are  in  them¬ 
selves  acts  so  tremendous  and  so  full  of  comfort  that  any 
sensuous  or  artistic  attempt  to  heighten  the  effect  of  them  is  not 
so  much  a  painting  of  the  lily  as  a  varnishing  of  sunlight.  The 
very  phrase  “  the  art  of  public  worship,”  (that  art  which  scorn¬ 
fully  men  say  we  lack),  with  all  the  conceptions  that  lie  behind 
it  is  to  men  bred  in  the  heritage  of  our  worship  something 
approaching  blasphemy.  The  grace  of  which  our  services  and 
sacraments  are  the  means  is  so  irresistible  that  in  their  simplest 
forms  Christian  rites  are  utterly  and  eternally  adequate.  To  us, 
if  we  have  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  understand, 
it  is  superfluous  and  worse  than  superfluous  to  add  to  their 
august  simplicity.  That  august  simplicity  more  than  elaborated 
ritual  shows  forth  the  eternal  Sacrifice. 

Enter’d  the  holy  place  above, 

Cover’d  with  meritorious  scars. 

The  tokens  of  His  dying  love 
Our  great  High  Priest  in  glory  bears. 

He  pleads  His  Passion  on  the  tree, 

He  shows  Himself  to  God  for  me. 

Emphasis  on  that  drama,  eternal  in  the  heavens,  not  on  the 
drama  of  earthly  ritual,  however  moving,  is  our  inheritance  in 
worship. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  very  partially,  very  feebly,  very 
unworthily  of  our  inheritance.  Much  of  it  I  have  not  mentioned. 
It  gathers  unmentioned  before  your  eyes  as  I  conclude.  Perhaps 
you  expected  me  to  speak  of  our  public  and  social  and  national 
services.  With  intention  I  kept  silence  about  them.  Notable  as 
they  were,  needful  as  a  repetition  of  them  is  in  the  wilted  public 
life  of  to-day,  they  were  not  of  the  essence  of  our  heritage.  They 
were  incidental  by-products  of  it,  thrown  off  easily  and  almost 
accidentally  by  men  whose  hearts  and  treasure  were  elsewhere. 
It  was  other-worldliness  that  made  our  fathers  of  service  to 
this  world.  “  Other-worldliness  ” — would  to  God  that  your 
Jubilee  may  help  to  revive  that  charge  against  us.  In  other- 
worldliness  I  sum  up  the  treasure  of  our  inheritance,  and  where 
our  treasure  is,  there,  according  to  the  Saviour’s  word,  may 
our  heart  be  also. 


B.  L.  MANNING. 


The  Baptists  of  Liverpool  in  the 
17th  Century. 

IT  would  appear  that  the  earliest  record  of  Baptists  in  Liver¬ 
pool  is  found  in  the  report  of  Bishop  Hall  of  Chester,  who 
in  1661  noted  their  meeting  there  as  well  as  in  Warrington  and 
Frodsham.  Consequently  several  prosecutions  followed,  and  at 
Wigan  in  December,  1661,  we  find  that  Major  Henry  Jones  and 
his  wife  Elinor,  Master  Nickson,  John  Tempest,  Arthur  Hutton, 
each  with  their  spouses,  and  Thomas  Christian  were  “  presented  ” 
for  being  Anabaptists,  or  leaving  their  children  “  unchristened.” 

In  the  Lambeth  Palace  MSS.  No.  639  we  read  that  “  Baptists 
met  in  Leverpoole  over  30  years  previously  to  1700,”  and  in 
reply  to  Archbishop  Sheldon’s  enquiry  in  1669  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  reported  “  a  conventicle  frequently  kept  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Jones,  an  old  Parliament  Officer.  It  is  surmised  they  are 
about  30  or  40  in  number,  most  of  them  with  property,  all 
of  them  Anabaptists.”  Several  of  them  are  stated  to  be  mariners. 
The  description  “  mariner  ”  has  now  a  different  meaning  from 
that  of  former  days.  In  Liverpool,  at  all  events,  it  then  implied 
a  merchant-shipowner  or  one  who  navigated  a  vessel  of  whicli 
he  was  the  owner,  or  at  least  part  owner. 

In  1670  we  find  that  Arthur  Hutton  is  closely  associated 
with  Major  H.  Jones  in  Baptist  leadership,  and  in  1673  Thomas 
Christian,  who  had  married  Elizabeth  Nickson,  obtained  a  licence 
for  worship.  But  before  1690  the  above-named  worthies  appear 
to  have  passed  on,  and  families  of  the  names  of  Beanes,  Seacome, 
and  Hunter  now  become  prominent  in  the  Baptist  church. 

Daniel  Beanes  had  some  time  before  established  a  successful 
practice  as  an  apothecary  in  a  house  of  long  standing  in  Everton 
Village.  It  has  been  surmised  that  he  was  of  Dutch  origin,  and 
that  his  surname  was  a  corruption  of  “  Boon.”  But  the  name 
Beanes  appears  on  the  Roll  of  Liverpool  ratepayers  of  that  date, 
and  was  known  in  South  Lancashire  at  least  one  hundred  years 
previously.  That  he  had  attained  some  reputation  prior  to  1690 
is  attested  by  the  recurrence  of  his  name  in  local  assessments. 
.\lso  some  corroborative  evidence  is  afforded  in  a  statement 
found  in  a  Welsh  biography.  It  is  there  stated  that  about  the 
year  1685  a  young  Oxford  student  named  Philip  Janies,  who  had 
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been  baptised  at  Swansea,  came  as  apprentice  to  Daniel  Beanes, 
who  after  the  fashion  of  the  time  had  translated  his  name  into 
Latin,  and  was  known  as  Fabyus.  The  young  apprentice  married 
the  daughter  of  Lawrence  Spooner,  a  Baptist  minister,  and 
became  for  thirty  years  pastor  of  Hemel  Hempsted  Baptist 
Church. 

In  Stonehouse’s  History  of  Everton  there  is  a  reference  to 
a  sister  of  Daniel  Fabius  (as  the  name  was  generally  spelt)  named 
Mary,  who  was  associated  with  him,  and  did  much  good  in  the 
neighbourhood  “  in  spite  of  the  persecution  of  Nonconformists.” 
Her  name  is  among  the  copyholders  of  land  in  Everton,  and  her 
brother’s  name 'appears  on  the  Rental  roll  in  1692,  and  subsequent 
years.  That  the  family  had  associations  with  London  is  evident, 
since  they  owned  houses  near  Hoxton  Church  situate  in  Fanshaw 
Street  between  Pitfield  Street  and  Hoxton  Street. 

In  Hillcliflfe  Burial  Ground  are  stones  to  the  memory  of 
Hannah  Fabius,  died  June  7th,  1702,  and  Ebenezer  Fabius, 
1691,  and  doubtless  these  were  of  the  family. 

On  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  Fabius  obtained  a 
certificate  of  enrolment  which  was  renewed  for  several  years. 
The  form  was  as  follows  : — 

“  This  is  to.  certify  to  whom  it  may  concern  that  the  house 
of  Daniell  Fabius  or  Beanes  Practizer  in  Physick  situate  in 
Everton  in  the  county  Lancaster  now  certified  at  this  Court  for 
a  meeting-place  for  a  congregation  of  Protestants  dissenting 
from  the  Church  of  England  for  exercise  of  their  religious 
worship,  by  this  Court  and  Council  as  such  pursuant  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament  in  the  case  made  and  provided. 

“  Given  under  my  hand  in  open  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
holden  at  Manchester  this  twenty  fifth  day  of  July  in  the  tenth 
year  of  King  William’s  reign  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1700 
(sgd)  George  Kenyon 

Clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  County  Palatine.” 

The  successful  “  chymist  ”  (as  he  styled  himself)  had 
educated  one  of  his  sons  for  the  medical  profession  and  he  also 
obtained  a  local  practice  of  some  reputation.  In  the  Diary  of  a 
well-known  Roman  Catholic  Squire,  Nicholas  Blundell,  published 
in  the  Crosby  Records,  it  appears  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
consult  this  Baptist  pioneer,  and  on  occasion  sent  him  a  present 
of  twenty-two  adders ! 

At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1705  his  family  consisted  of 
two  sons,  Alexander  and  Daniel,  and  two  married  daughters, 
Dorothy  and  Elizabeth.  Only  a  few  months  prior  to  his  passing 
he  had  executed  his  Will  “  under  hand  and  seal,”  as  required 
when  dealing  with  freehold  and  copyhold  properties.  After  more 
than  220  years  the  original  Will,  engrossed  on  both  sides  of  ah 
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excellent  wove  sheet  of  blue  paper,  remains  in  as  perfect 
condition  as  when  proved  in  the  Chester  Ecclesiastical  Registry 
on  the  25th  October,  1705,  and  the  black  ink  is  not  faded  in  the 
least.  The  Will  reads,  “  In  the  name  of  God  Amen  this  22nd 
day  of  July  1705  I  Daniel  Fabyus  als  Beanes  of  Everton  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster  Chymist  do  make  and  order  this  my  last 
Will  and  Testament.”  After  directions  as  to  burial  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts  he  directed  sale  of  his  household  goods  and 
chattels  (the  goods  in  his  best  chamber  in  his  dwelling-house 
excepted),  the  payment  of  sums  to  his  daughters  Dorothy  and 
Elizabeth  “  being  the  remainder  and  in  full  of  their  marriage 
portions.” 

His  two  tenements,  the  one  in  Walton-super-montem  in 
the  said  County,  and  the  other  in  Everton  aforesaid,  called  Hang- 
field,  he  devised  to  his  son  Alexander,  charged  with  above  pay¬ 
ments  if  his  personal  estate  should  “  fall  short.” 

Then  follows  the  devise  which  is  of  special  interest  to 
Baptists.  “  As  to  my  messuages  and  tenement  lands  and  closes 
of  ground  whereof  and  wherein  I  have  a  customary  inheritance 
situate  lying  and  being  in  Everton  aforesaid  I  will  that  my  dear 
and  loving  wife  Hannah  shall  hold  the  same  during  the  term 
of  her  natural  life  pursuant  to  a  surrender  by  me  heretofore 
thereof  to  that  purpose  now  done  And  after  the  decease  of  my 
said  wife  I  will  that  my  son  Daniel  have  hold  and  enjoy  the 
premises  with  the  appurtenances  to  him  his  heirs  and  assigns 
for  ever  And  as  for  and  concerning  that  my  messuage  and  tene¬ 
ment  with  the  appurtenances  situate  lying  and  being  in  West 
Derby  in  ihe  said  County  called  Sandham  (?)  my  Will  is  and  I 
do  hereby  give  devise  and  bequeath  the  said  last  mentioned 
messuage  and  tenement  and  all  my  interest  therein  ...  to  my 
son  Daniel  Fabyus  als  Beanes  subject  to  the  yearly  payment  of 
five  pounds  to  my  said  wife  during  her  natural  life  And  as  to 
for  and  concerning  the  messuage  tenements  with  the  appurten¬ 
ances  whereof  and  wherein  I  have  a  title  or  interest  in  part 
thereof  situate  &  lying  at  or  near  Fanshaw  Street  or  elsewhere 
in  or  near  the  city  of  London  or  suburbs  thereof  I  will  give 
devise  and  bequeath  the  same  to  my  said  sons  and  daughters 
Daniel  Alexander  Dorothy  &  Elizabeth  their  heirs  and  assigns 
for  ever.” 

After  a  provision  in  the  event  of  the  daughters  dying  with¬ 
out  issue  capable  of  inheriting  and  clauses  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  Will,  the  testator  nominated  his  “  Loving  brother-in-law 
Isaac  Gooden  and  his  loving  friends  Thomas  Strange  &  Ralph 
Seacome  Executors.” 

Above  the  seal  is  written  “  Daniel  Fabyus  als  Beanes,”  and 
beside  it  in  curious  handwriting  “  Daniel  Fabius.”  The  Will  is 
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attested  by  Benjamin  Millington,  John  Livesley,  and  another,  a 
most  artistic  signature,  which  may  be  “  H.  Wolstenholme.” 

Thomas  Strange  and  the  other  Baptist  stalwart  Ralph 
Seacome,  proved  the  Will,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  gift  of  the  plot  at  Everton  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Fabius  and 
her  son  Daniel  the  doctor  for  a  burial  ground,  on  which  Fabius 
Chapel  now  stands. 

O.  KNOTT. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Chinese  Dilemmas/ 

CHINA  is  a  land  of  problem  and  of  chaos,  and  my  purpose 
in  this  paper  is  just  to  sketch,  with  as  light  and  rapid 
strokes  as  possible,  one  or  two  of  its  problems  in  their  setting  of 
chaos.  It  will  be  my  endeavour,  however,  to  avoid  mere 
superficiality.  To  some  people  China’s  problems  appear  simple, 
and  they  have  easy  panaceas  to  commend  to  the  ignorant.  To 
me  the  problems  seem  extraordinarily  complex,  and  I  am  acutely 
conscious  of  the  difficulties  attending  them.  I  claim  no  wisdom 
to  solve  them,  indeed,  nor  do  T  know  of  any  solution  that  is  not 
a  mere  academic  evasion  of  the  hard  realities  of  the  situation. 
This  does  not  mean  that  I  am  a  pessimist.  For  while  I  have  no 
use  for  a  shallow  optimism  that  refuses  to  face  problems  because 
it  is  sure  they  will  melt  away  of  themselves,  neither  do  I  respect 
the  pessimism  that  is  daunted  and  dismayed  by  difficulties.  I 
have  no  solution  of  China’s  problems  to  offer,  but  I  am  confident 
that  a  solution  can  be  found,  though  equally  confident  that  it 
will  be  no  speedy  process  to  carry  it  through.  But  the  first 
essential  is  to  realise  the  nature  of  the  problems  confronting  us, 
and  all  that  this  paper  aims  to  do  is  to  contribute  to  clear  thinking 
as  to  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  problems  that  clamour 
for  solution. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  in  a  single  paper  all  of 
China’s  problems.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  select  three.  The 
first  is  one  confronting  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  our  own  in 
particular,  in  relation  to  China.  The  second  is  one  confronting 
industrialists — in  which  many  people  in  this  country  display  an 
Interest  which  is  marked  more  by  vehemence  than  by  knowledge. 
The  third  is  one  confronting  missionaries,  and  especially  one 
which  confronts  us  of  the  B.M.S.  in  our  work  in  Shantung.  I 
claim  no  special  qualification  to  discuss  either  of  the  first  two 
problems.  I  am  neither  a  politician  nor  an  industrialist.  But  I 
believe  the  problems  concern  us  all.  And  so  I  have  the  temerity 
to  plunge  in,  with  nothing  more  to  guide  me  than  a  plain  man’s 
knowledge,  coupled  with  a  keen  interest  in  the  problems  and  a 
great  love  of  China. 

1  This  paper  was  unavoidably  held  over  from  our  last  issue.  Mean¬ 
while  the  situation  in  China  has  not  remained  unchanged.  .  But  it  seems 
best,  on  the  whole,  to  print  the  address  as  delivered. 
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I. 

To  dispense  with  further  introduction,  let  us  approach  our 
first  problem.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  in  recent  years  China 
has  increasingly  resented  certain  infringements  on  her 
sovereignty  by  Foreign  Powers.  There  are,  for  instance,  the 
Foreign  Concessions.  When  foreigners  insisted  on  the  right  to 
live  and  trade  in  China,  the  Chinese  successfully  resisted  their 
free  entry  to  the  whole  land,  but  grudgingly  set  apart  certain 
unhealthy  areas  outside  a  few  of  their  cities  as  suitable 
residential  areas  for  the  unwanted  barbarians.  On  these 
unhealthy  sites',  by  dint  of  very  great  skill,  and  with  enormous 
labour  and  patience,  large  and  flourishing  business  centres  have 
been  created,  which  dominate  the  trade  and  finance  of  the  entire 
districts  in  which  they  are  situated.  It  was  by  Chinese  initiative 
that  they  were  separate  and  distinct  from  the  native  cities.  But 
to-day  the  Chinese  resent  their  special  position,  and  clamour  for 
it  to  be  surrendered. 

Again,  there  is  extraterritoriality.  Britishers,  for  example, 
are  not  subject  to  the  Chinese  courts,  but  can  only  be  tried  by 
the  British  Consuls,  or  by  the  British  judges  in  Shanghai  or 
Tientsin.  And-  similarly  with  the  nationals  of  many  other 
nations.  This  again  goes  back  far  in  history,  and  began  at  the 
request  of  the  Chinese  government.  But  to-day  China  clamours 
for  its  abolition. 

Yet  again,  there  is  the  question  of  the  Maritime  Customs. 
The  Customs  service  was  created  for  China  largely  by  the  genius 
of  a  great  Englishman,  Sir  Robert  Hart,  who  loved  China  and 
served  her  with  rare  devotion.  Its  receipts  have  been  made  the 
security  for  many  foreign  debts  of  China,  and  foreigners  have 
therefore  a  very  real  interest  in  its  efficient  and  honest  administra¬ 
tion.  It  has  therefore  been  insisted  in  various  Treaties  that  there 
shall  be  a  proportion  of  foreigners  on  the  Customs  staff,  and  that 
the  Inspector  General  shall  be  British  so  long  as  British  trade 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation,  that  the  Funds  shall  be  banked 
with  foreign  Banks,  and  that  the  Customs  rates  shall  only  be 
varied  by  international  agreement.  To-day  China  clamours  for 
complete  control  of  her  Customs,  for  liberty  to  fix  her  own  Tariff, 
for  liberty  to  choose  her  own  Banks  for  the  deposits,  and  for 
liberty  to  dispense  v/ith  foreign  officials  at  her  own  choice. 

I  have  not  argued  the  pro’s  and  con’s  of  the  Chinese  case 
on  any  of  these  questions.  That  would  carry  us  much  too  far 
afield.  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  none  of  them  is 
simple,  and  that  neither  sentiment  nor  prejudice  is  adequate  basis 
for  a  fair  judgement.  I  am  only  concerned  at  this  point  to 
recognise  that  while  on  each  of  these  matters  it  was  the  Chinese 
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Government  which  took  the  initiative  in  creating  the  situation 
which  is  to-day  complained  of,  China  to-day  with  one  voice 
demands  radical  changes  and  vigorously  resents  the  present 
position.  For  my  present  purpose  it  is  immaterial  whether 
China’s  case  is  just  or  unjust.  My  subject  is  Dilemma.  And 
dilemma  is  not  concerned  with  judicial  decision  as  to  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  a  question,  but  with  practical  policy.  And  the 
dilemma  is  just  here,  that  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  to 
concede  to  China  what  she  is  demanding,  it  is  simply  impossible. 
The  Washington  Conference  in  1921  considered  with  very 
unusual  sympathy  China’s  demands,  and  agreed  that  an  inter¬ 
national  Tariff  Conference  should  meet  to  consider  her  Tariff 
questions,  and  that  another  international  Conference  should 
examine  the  Chinese  codes  of  law  and  their  administration,  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  extraterritoriality.  The  latter 
Conference  was  to  have  met  within  twelve  months  of  the 
Washington  Conference,  but  the  Chinese  Government  was  forced 
to  request  its  postponement,  owing  to  Civil  War.  Civil  War 
has  been  almost  continuous  since  then,  and  the  postponement  had 
to  be  a  long  one.  Then,  in  response  to  a  sudden  outburst  of 
Chinese  criticism  that  it  had  not  met,  it  assembled  without  waiting 
for  the  Civil  War  to  cease.  Its  report  was  not  a  very  cheering 
one,  and  it  could  only  recommend  very  meagre  advance,  the 
Chinese  as  well  as  the  foreign  delegates  agreeing  that  the 
complete  abolition  of  extraterritoriality  is  out  of  the  question  at 
present. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  Tariff  Conference?  That,  too,  had 
been  postponed.  In  this  case,  however,  the  reason  lay  in  the 
action — or  rather,  inaction — of  France,  in  holding  up  the 
ratification  of  the  Washington  agreements,  owing  to  a  dispute  she 
had  with  China  over  the  Gold  Franc  question.  When  at  last 
France  ratified  the  agreements,  the  Conference  assembled.  Its 
first  result  was  to  precipitate  a  fresh  outburst  of  Civil  War. 
This  was  an  unforeseen  result  of  the  Washington  Conference, 
with  its  desire  to  respond  to  Chinese  aspirations.  Why  was  it 
that  the  news  of  the  convening  of  the  Tariff  Conference  caused 
the  smouldering  embers  of  Civil  War  to  burst  out  into  new 
flame?  It  was  because  any  revision  of  the  Customs  agreements 
would  mean  that  after  the  service  of  the  foreign  loans  there 
would  be  a  larger  surplus  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Chinese 
Govemment.  This  would  give  to  the  group  that  controlled 
Peking  a  stronger  position.  Hence  the  groups  that  were  hostile 
to  those  in  control  of  the  capital  at  once  embarked  on  the  task 
of  trying  to  oust  their  rivals  from  Peking,  in  order  that  they 
might  fall  heir  to  the  new  wealth  that  was  anticipated.  The 
Tariff  Conference  dragged  on  for  many  months,  the  parties  at 
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war  with  the  Peking  groups  declaring  that  they  would  not 
reco^ise  any  agreement  made  with  their  rivals,  and  warning  the 
Foreign  Powers  against  making  any  such  agreement.  Both  sides 
demanded  the  complete  surrender  of  the  Customs,  but  each 
demanded  the  surrender  to  itself  alone.  Each  declared  that  any 
concession  made  to  anyone  but  itself  would  be  an  unwarrantable 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  China  by  the  Foreign  Powers. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  two  militarists  who  had  been  working 
together  as  very  ill-assorted  allies  in  the  north,  split  asunder,  and 
the  Chinese  delegates  to  the  Tariff  Conference  discovered  that 
the  Foreign  Concessions  of  Tientsin  were  much  better  for  their 
health  than  PeTcing.  The  foreign  members  of  the  Tariff  Con¬ 
ference  found  that  there  were  no  Chinese  delegates  left  for  them 
to  negotiate  a  new  Treaty  with.  The  Conference  therefore  came 
to  an  undignified  and  untimely  end. 

Here,  then,  was  a  very  real  dilemma.  If  nothing  was  done, 
Chinese  denunciation  of  the  infringement  of  sovereignty  would 
continue  to  be  unanimous.  Yet  what  could  be  done?  The 
making  of  a  new  agreement  with  either  side  would  certainly 
amount  to  an  interference  in  China’s  domestic  quarrels,  and  could 
at  the  best  conciliate  but  one  side. 

Meanwhile,- Britain’s  position  was  a  peculiarly  difficult  one. 
We  had  been  singled  out  for  special  attack  for  a  long  time,  and 
British  interests  were  suffering  very  severely.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  Government  had  been  particularly  patient  under  these 
attacks,  and,  moreover,  had  been  particularly  liberal  in  its 
attitude  towards  the  Chinese  aspirations.  Undaunted  by  the 
sheer  impossibility  of  meeting  those  aspirations,  our  Government 
had  been  urging  on  the  other  Powers,  without  avail,  definite 
attempts  to  meet  them.  We  had  alienated  Japanese  sympathy 
by  taking  China’s  side  against  her  at  the  Tariff  Conference  on 
the  subject  of  the  unsavoury  Nishihara  loans.  The  only 
gratitude  we  had  from  China  was  worse  and  ever  worse  attacks, 
and  a  hostility  that  grew  rapidly  more  intense.  British 
memorandums  had  been  presented  to  the  other  Powers,  which 
have  since  been  published,  urging  a  more  liberal  attitude  than  the 
Powers  were  willing  to  agree  to.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was 
hard  to  be  singled  out  for  special  contumely  and  attack. 

Hence,  in  December,  1926,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  decided 
to  plunge  yet  deeper  into  the  waters  of  chaos.  The  famous 
British  Memorandum  was  issued.  In  this  he  made  public  the 
sympathetic  attitude  we  had  adopted  towards  the  Chinese 
demands,  and  gave  documentary  evidence  in  proof.  He  then 
urged  on  the  other  Powers  that  certain  definite  steps  should  be 
taken,  without  waiting  for  a  properly  negotiated  agreement  with 
the  Chinese  Government,  since  there  was  no  body  which  could 
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even  pretend  to  be  the  Government  of  China.  For  by  this  time 
the  number  of  groups  in  the  field  was  increased,  and  there  were 
at  least  five  important  and  independent  groups  dividing  the 
control  of  China  between  them. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  Sir 
.\usten’s  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  though  I  may  examine  some¬ 
what  critically  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  Memorandum,  my 
criticism  is  tempered  by  my  appreciation  of  the  intense  delicacy 
and  difficulty  of  his  position,  and  my  warm  admiration  for  his 
high  purpose.  The  British  Memorandum  sought  to  please  every¬ 
body  in  China.  But  it  simply  could  not  be  dene.  The  much 
advertised  unity  of  the  Chinese  demands  on  the  Foreign  Powers 
was  but  superficial,  as  I  trust  I  have  already  made  clear.  The 
December  Memorandum  said  in  effect :  “  Let  us  recognise  facts. 
There  is  no  Government  of  China.  Let  us  stop  pretending  there 
is.  Let  us  for  practical  purposes  recognise  the  local  authorities. 
We  have  talked  of  the  Washington  surtaxes.  Let  us  consent  to 
their  immediate  collection.  Our  sincerity  is  being  questioned. 
Let  us  prove  it  by  granting  these  surtaxes  at  once.  And  since 
there  is  no  one  Government  of  China  to  which  the  proceeds  can 
be  handed,  let  us  hand  them  to  the  local  authorities.” 

This  may  seem  common  sense  to  an  outsider.  But  no  group 
in  China  saw  it  in  that  light.  Nor  did  the  other  Powers  regard 
it  so.  Most  of  them  reluctantly  came  into  line,  so  far  as  the 
Washington  surtaxes  were  concerned.  But  Japan  refused  to  do 
so.  This  meant  that  the  surtaxes  could  not  legally  be  collected. 
If  they  should  be  collected,  it  would  mean  that  the  Party  which 
controlled  Shanghai  would  control  the  richest  revenue,  and 
Shanghai  would  therefore  be  the  richest  prize  of  Civil  War  in 
the  future,  as  Peking  had  been  in  the  past.  The  Peking  group, 
perhaps  naturally,  protested  against  the  proposed  local  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  claimed  that  the  entire  surtax  receipts  should  be  paid 
into  the  Peking  Exchequer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nationalist 
Government,  which  then  had  its  headquarters  at  Hankow,  pro¬ 
tested  very  vigorously  against  the  Memorandum,  which  it 
regarded  as  ho.stile  to  itself,  and  claimed  that  while  the  surtaxes 
ought  to  be  collected  in  the  part  of  China  held  by  the  Nationalists, 
the  Powers  .should  not  sanction  them  in  the  remaining  parts  of 
China,  until  the  Nationalists  should  be  in  control.  In  other  words, 
all  Parties  were  really  clamouring  for  foreign  intervention  on 
their  side.  And  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  pleasantly  stood  for 
intervention  on  all  sides. 

That  the  liberality  of  the  Memorandum  won  for  us  no  new 
affection  was  very  manifest  within  a  few  days,  when  a  new 
crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  over-running  of  the  British  Con¬ 
cession  at  Hankow  by  a  Chinese  mob.  Sir  Austen  therefore 
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followed  up  the  Memorandum  by  agreeing  to  the  formal  surrender 
of  the  Concession  to  the  Nationalists.  Rut  immediately  the  cry 
was  raised  that  while  we  had  surrendered  that  Concession  to 
those  who  had  been  consistently  hostile  to  British  interests,  we 
had  made  no  similar  gesture  to  those  authorities  in  North  China 
which  had  made  no  attacks  on  British  persons  or  property,  and 
had  been  at  least  more  faithful  to  their  agreements.  While  the 
British  Government  announced  that  they  would  surrender  nothing 
to  violence,  they  were  surrendering  to  violence,  and  were  making 
no  corresponding  surrender  where  there  was  no  violence.  The 
British  Government  therefore  announced  that  it  was  prepared  to 
negotiate  with' the  northern  authorities  for  the  handing  over  of 
other  Concessions,  and  immediately  commenced  negotiations  for 
the  surrender  of  Tientsin.  But  immediately  the  Hankow 
authorities  warned  them  against  doing  any  such  thing,  and 
announced  that  nothing  should  be  surrendered,  save  to  them¬ 
selves  alone.  Any  agreement  regarding  Tientsin  that  should  be 
made  with  the  Northern  Militarists  they  would  refuse  to 
recognise,  and  when  they  captured  the  control  of  the  north — as 
it  was  then  expected  they  would  soon  do — it  would  at  once 
become  null  and  void. 

Meanwhile;  what  results  was  the  Memorandum  having? 
The  Peking  Government  instructed  Sir  Francis  Aglen,  the 
Inspector-General  of  Customs,  to  collect  the  surtaxes.  All  the 
Powers,  save  Japan,  had  sanctioned  them.  Rut  Sir  Francis 
refused.  For  he  had  no  option.  True,  he  was  the  seiwant  of  the 
Chinese  Government — save  for  the  trifling  fact  that  there  was 
none — but  he  was  also  the  Trustee  for  international  interests. 
And  until  Japan  sanctioned  the  surtaxes,  they  were  illegal.  But 
more  than  that.  Peking  wanted  the  machinery  of  the  Maritime 
Customs  to  collect  the  taxes  throughout  the  country,  and  remit 
the  whole  to  Peking.  This  was  not  what  Britain  had  suggested, 
or  other  Powers  had  agreed  to.  Moreover,  the  Nationalist 
Government  threatened  that  any  attempt  to  do  this  would  mean 
the  immediate  disruption  of  the  Cu.stoms  service.  They  would  at 
once  seize,  not  merely  the  surtax  receipts,  but  the  entire  Customs 
receipts  in  the  south.  Sir  Francis  had,  therefore,  no  option  but 
to  refuse.  Thereupon  the  Peking  Government  dismissed  him. 
The  first  result  of  the  British  Memorandum,  therefore,  was  to 
get  a  British  subject  into  trouble.  In  the  end,  his  dismissal  was 
postponed  for  a  year,  but  he  ceased  duty  at  once,  being  given  a 
year’s  leave.  Technically,  Sir  Francis  was  the  servant  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  which  had  the  power  to  appoint  and  dis¬ 
miss  the  Inspector.  But  there  was  not  then,  and  there  is  not 
now,  any  Government  with  international  recognition  as  the 
Government  of  China.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  Sir  Francis 
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was  recognised  as  the  servant  of  the  Peking  group,  and  if  it  was 
admitted  that  they  had  the  right  to  dismiss  him,  then  their  claim 
to  the  proceeds  of  the  surtax  should  also  have  been  admitted. 
Alternatively,  the  British  contention  that  there  were  only  local 
administrations  in  China  should  have  implied  that  there  was  no 
authority  which  could  control  the  Maritime  Customs,  which  is  a 
national  service,  with  international  obligations. 

A  new  Acting  Inspector-General  was  appointed,  but  the  same 
difficulty  was  immediately  encountered.  It  was  therefore  now 
agreed  that  the  new  surtaxes,  which  the  British  Memorandum 
had  precipitated,  should  not  be  collected  by  the  machinery  of 
the  Maritime  Customs,  but  should  be  separately  collected  by  the 
local  authorities.  This  soon  led  to  further  trouble.  The  surtaxes 
were  still  not  legal,  but  were  collected,  and  though  Japan  still 
objected,  she  was  not  disposed  to  take  isolated  action  to  prevent 
their  collection.  But  the  appetite  of  the  Chinese  authorities  was 
merely  whetted.  In  various  districts  they  added  further  taxes, 
and  promised  more.  They  were  not  legal.  True,  but  neither 
were  the  surtaxes.  How,  therefore,  could  any  Power  which 
connived  at  the  surtaxes  in  defiance  of  Japan’s  protest  against 
their  illegality  complain  of  the  illegality  of  these  further  taxes? 
Soon,  however,  it  was  clear  that  something  must  be  done,  for 
far  more  extravagant  tax  programmes  to  fleece  foreign  trade 
were  announced,  and  cases  were  therefore  brought  before  the 
American,  British  and  Japanese  courts  to  expose  their  illegality, 
and  a  very  simple  way  of  defeating  them  was  devised.  But 
while  the  British  court  decided  that  the  British  Consul  should 
issue  clearance  papers  for  British-bome  cargoes  after  the  deposit 
with  him  of  the  legal  maritime  customs,  plus  the  surtax,  the 
Japanese  court  was  more  logical,  and  decided  that  Japanese-borne 
cargoes  must  be  released  on  payment  of  the  legal  dues  only.  The 
simple  method  of  Consular  clearance,  therefore,  which  was 
devised  to  check  the  orgy  of  illegal  dues,  proved  equally  effective 
to  Japan  to  check  the  Washington  surtaxes,  of  which  she  dis¬ 
approved.  The  position  now  was  that  Japanese  trade  was  in  a 
more  favourable  position  than  any  other,  and  that  cargoes 
consigned  by  Japanese  boats  were  more  lightly  taxed  than  those 
consigned  by  British  boats. 

The  British  Memorandum,  therefore,  brought  new  difficul¬ 
ties  and  irregularities  into  tbe  Customs  service,  accentuated 
international  differences,  and  incensed  Japan.  Nevertheless,  the 
surtaxes  have  been  steadily  collected  at  all  the  ports 
on  the  great  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade,  and  though 
the  volume  of  foreign  trade  has  decreased  considerably, 
and  the  total  customs  receipts  for  the  year  1927,  including 
the  surtax  receipts,  were  not  much  more  than  in  the 
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previous  year  without  the  surtaxes,  all  this  revenue  from  the 
surtaxes  has  been  steadily  flowing  into  the  local  exchequers  of 
the  various  groups  in  the  Civil  War.  Most  of  the  Provinces 
were  squeezed  almost  dry  by  taxation.  And  this  new  source  of 
revenue  must  have  been  a  veritable  godsend  to  some  of  the 
militarists.  It  has  certainly  been  a  very  considerable  help  to 
them  in  carrying  on  the  War  during  the  past  year  and 
more.  And  the  War  has  brought  untold  misery  to  the  Chinese 
people. 

This  year  has  brought  great  changes  into  the  situation,  how¬ 
ever.  The  anti-British  feeling,  which  reached  unusual  heights  in 
the  months  immediately  following  the  issue  of  the  Memorandum, 
is  now  greatly  eased,  and  for  the  present  it  is  Japan  that  has  to 
face  the  keenest  hostility.  Moreover,  the  Nationalist  cause  has 
apparently  triumphed.  The  armies  of  the  Nationalists  and  their 
Allies,  Governor  Yen  Hsi  Shan  and  Marshal  Feng  Yii  Hsiang, 
have  swept  northwards,  and  the  northern  forces  have  withdrawn 
before  them  into  Manchuria.  Marshal  Chang  Tso  Lin  has  passed 
from  the  stage  for  ever.  The  reunification  of  China  would 
seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  be  almost  completed.  In  truth, 
however,  it  is  far  from  completed.  There  are  deep  inner  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  ranks- of  the  Nationalists,  and  further,  neither  Yen 
nor  Feng  are  either  members  or  subordinates  of  the  Nationalist 
Party.  Moreover,  Japan  has  tendered  pointed  advice  to 
Manchuria  not  to  enter  the  Nationalist  fold.  Civil  control  of 
the  militarists,  even  within  the  Nationalist  ranks,  has  not  yet 
been  achieved,  and  until  it  is  achieved  the  Government  cannot 
govern.  Nor  can  it  fulfil  the  new  obligations  it,  is  anxious  to 
shoulder.  During  the  present  year  its  promises  and  undertakings 
Have  been  repeatedly  violated. 

In  this  changed  situation,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  British 
Memorandum  should  have  sunk  rather  into  the  background. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  still  of  primary  importance,  and  is  exercising 
an  influence  that  is  difficult  to  estimate.  When  it  was  first  issued, 
it  sought  to  recognise  the  existing  divisions  of  China.  To-day, 
it  tends  to  perpetuate  those  divisions.  One  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  the  Nanking  Government  is  meeting  in  its  efforts  to 
achieve  unified  control  is  the  financial  problem.  Centralised 
government  cannot  be  carried  on  without  centralised  finance. 
And  the  British  Memorandum  struck  a  blow  at  centralised 
finance,  from  which  it  is  still  suffering.  The  local  exchequers, 
even  of  Hankow  and  Canton,  refuse  to  remit  to  Nanking  their 
local  receipts.  And  dilemma  once  more  arises.  Any  pressure 
to  compel  them  to  yield  up  their  receipts  would  destroy  the 
semblance  of  unity  and  provoke  fresh  conflict.  Yet  acquiescence 
in  their  retention  would  end  all  hope  of  real  unity,  and  spell  the 
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collapse  of  the  Nanking  Government  and  the  complete  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  all  vestiges  of  its  authority  at  no  distant  date. 

I  repeat  that  my  purpose  is  not  criticism  of  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  and  his  policy.  He  undoubtedly  had  the  country 
behind  him  in  his  policy,  and  its  aim  was  both  generous  and 
conciliatory.  My  purpose  is  to  show  the  enormous  difficulty 
of  doing  anything.  A  negative  policy  in  the  face  of  Chinese 
demands  and  aspirations  was  unlikely  to  check  the  hostility  at 
that  time  directed  against  us.  A  positive  policy  of  conciliation 
produced  unexpected  results,  was  followed  for  several  months  by 
intensified  attacks  on  British  persons,  property  and  trade,  and 
to  some  extent  isolated  us  internationally  for  a  time. 

II. 

[The  dilemma  dealt  with  in  this  section  of  Mr.  Rowley’s 
paper  was  that  created  in  the  industrial  sphere  by  the  competition 
of  native  Chinese  factories,  with  very  long  hours,  low  wages, 
and  child  labour.  Foreign  firms  must  either  authorise  similar 
conditions  in  their  works,  or  submit  to  be  hopelessly  worsted  in 
the  competition  for  business.] 

III. 

For  my  third  Dilemma  we  turn  again  into  a  totally  different 
world.  It  is  one  that  confronts  us  in  our  Church  work  in  Shan¬ 
tung.  The  policy  of  the  B.M.S.  in  Shantung  has  been  to  create 
an  independent  Chinese  Church.  When  a  group  of  people  form 
themselves  into  a  Church,  it  is  for  them  to  invite  their  own 
Pastor,  and  his  maintenance  is  their  concern.  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Church,  we,  as  a  Mission,  have  no  place.  They  have  their 
own  Associations  and  Unions,  and  missionaries  can  only  attend 
as  they  are  invited  by  the  Chinese.  The  management  and  finance 
of  their  Churches  is  wholly  their  responsibility.  Where  we  help 
with  Mission  Funds  is  in  the  maintenance  of  evangelistic  work 
in  the  cities  and  outside  Church  areas.  Evangelists  are  main¬ 
tained  in  various  centres,  including  our  Hospitals,  to  which 
evangelists  are  always  attached.  We  also  maintain  schools  and 
hospitals,  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Shantung  Christian 
University,  where  we  train  various  types  of  Chinese  workers — 
Pastors,  Evangelists,  Teachers,  Doctors  and  Nurses. 

In  recent  years  we  are  finding  an  increasingly  difficult 
problem  with  our  Pastorate.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  trained  men 
to  accept  the  oversight  of  the  Churches.  From  their  point  of 
view,  the  problem  is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  the  stipend  is 
too  small,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  life  and  work  are  unattrac¬ 
tive.  The  Church  ordinarily  offers  a  stipend  of  about  30s.  a 
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month.  If  the  men  become  evangelists  under  the  Mission,  they 
receive  about  £2  a  month.  As  against  this,  their  fellow  graduates 
from  the  Arts  School,  who  become  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
commence  with  £4  to  £6  a  month,  while  graduates  from  the 
medical  school  commence  in  Mission  Hospitals  with  £6  to  £8 
a  month. 

You  may  say :  “  Oh  well,  doctors  and  teachers  in  this 

country  receive  more  than  ministers.  The  ministry  is  expected 
to  be  a  sacrificial  profession.  And  don’t  you  find  that  it  is  the 
finest  men  you  get  for  the  ministry,  who  respond  to  the  call  for 
service  without  hope  of  reward?”  No,  it  is  not  quite  so  simple 
as  that.  These  various  types  of  worker  receive  their  training 
side  by  side  in  a  Missionary  University.  7'hey  go  out  to  their 
tasks  in  various  branches  of  the  Christian  enterprise  in  China. 
They  regard  themselves,  and  we  encourage  them  so  to  do,  as 
.sharing  in  the  service  of  Christ.  It  is  but  natural  that  they 
.should  prefer  the  forms  of  Christian  service  which  are  at  the 
same  time  more  profitable.  It  is  quite  different  from  conditions 
at  home  here.  It  is  true  that  the  ministry  is  a  sacrificial  profes¬ 
sion  to  a  greater  extent,  say,  than  the  medical  profession.  But 
then,  the  doctors  are  not  paid  out  of  the  Church  funds.  In  China 
we  have,  say,  a  hospital,  with  a  Chinese  doctor  receiving  $70  a 
month,  and  an  evangelist  receiving  $20  a  month,  both  paid  out 
of  the  same  exchequer.  Obviously,  it  would  appear,  we  regard 
the  doctor  as  a  more  important  asset  to  the  Christian  cause  than 
the  mere  evangelist.  There  is,  therefore,  a  tendency  for  the 
best  men  to  prefer  other  forms  of  service,  and  the  poorer  type  of 
men  to  take  theological  work.  There  are,  indeed,  some  notable 
exceptions.  But  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that,  speaking 
generally,  we  do  not  get  the  best  men  for  the  work  of  Pastors 
and  Evangelists. 

When  we  add  to  this  financial  attraction  to  other  forms  of 
Chri.stian  work  the  incomparably  better  conditions  of  life,  we 
are  bound  to  admit  that  there  is  not  much  to  take  a  man  into  the 
pastorate.  The  pastoral  areas  are  large,  and  each  circuit  com¬ 
prises  many  Churches.  The  Pastor  must  therefore  tramp  many 
weary  miles  from  village  to  village,  often  with  his  bedding  over 
his  shoulder.  He  will  find  no  intellectual  companionship  amongst 
his  parishioners,  and  will  be  isolated  from  all  the  amenities  of 
town  life.  If  he  chooses  medical  work,  or  teaching,  he  will 
necessarily  be  in  a  town,  and  life  will  be  altogether  easier  and 
pleasanter  for  him. 

Why,  then,  should  we  appear  so  to  dishonour  evangelistic 
and  pastoral  work,  and  reward  so  much  more  highly' from  Mis¬ 
sion  Exchequers  these  other  forms  of  service?  It  must  be 
recognised  that  if  a  doctor  chooses  to  open  a  medicine  shop  on 
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the  street,  instead  of  working  in  a  Mission  Hospital,  he  can  make 
much  more  than  the  £6  to  £8  we  give  him.  If  a  teacher  chooses 
to  go  into  non-Mission  work,  he  can  get  a  much  higher  salary 
than  the  £4  to  £6  we  offer  him — though  in  many  cases  his  salary 
in  a  Government  school  is  merely  nominal,  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  see  half  of  it  paid  regularly  in  good  solid  cash !  But  the 
Pastor  or  Evangelist  has  no  “  market  value.”  “  But  how 
atrocious,”  you  say,  “  to  take  advantage  of  that  fact !  ”  That  is 
how  many  missionary  societies  feel,  and  they  therefore  pay  their 
evangelists  and  pastors  on  a  much  higher  scale.  But  they  have 
to  be  paid  with  foreign  funds.  And  there  is  no  pretence  or 
attempt  to  build  up  an  independent  Chinese  Church,  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  tried  from  the  first  to  build  up  a  Church  which 
could  stand  without  us. 

The  Church  simply  could  not  afford  to  pay  salaries  of  £4  or 
£5  a  month.  The  members  are  mainly  very  poor  indeed,  and  to 
them  such  a  sum  would  seem  like  enormous  wealth.  And  our 
resources  are  quite  insufficient  for  it,  even  if  we  were  convinced 
that  it  were  the  right  policy.  In  order  to  do  it  we  should  have 
to  close  down  a  great  deal  of  ,our  work  immediately.  But 
primarily  it  is  with  us  a  matter  of  policy.  We  pay  our  Evangel¬ 
ists,  who  are  supported  by  Mission  Funds,  approximately  what 
the  Church  pays  its  Pastors — not  because  we  feel  it  is  enough  as 
compared  with  the  remuneration  of  the  other  types  of  worker, 
but  because  we  do  not  wish  to  draw  the  theologically  trained  men 
from  the  service  of  the  Church.  Usually  we  are  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  salary  offered  by  the  Church,  but  rather  with  the 
hope  that  we  shall  thus  stimulate  the  Church  to  do  a  little  bit 
extra.  And  very  real,  though  gradual  advance,  has  been  made. 
We  believe  this  is  a  sounder  policy  than  heavy  subsidy  for  the 
pastorate  from  foreign  funds,  even  if  we  had  the  resources.  For 
if  we  made  up  the  pastoral  stipends  to  £4  or  £5  a  month  with 
foreign  help,  we  should  separate  the  Pastor  from  his  people  by  a 
very  great  economic  gulf.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while 
the  present  salary  of  the  Pastor  is  deplorably  low,  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  economic  level  of  the  Chinese  Church  membership. 
It  is  not  our  business  to  take  selected  classes  of  Christians,  and 
force  up  their  economic  position  by  subsidy  from  this  country  or 
America.  We  cannot  lift  the  masses  of  China  by  subsidy  to  a 
higher  economic  level,  greatly  though  we  long  to  see  them  lifted 
out  of  their  poverty  and  need.  That  is  not  our  mission,  nor  are 
our  funds  subscribed  for  that  purpose  or  more  than  the  tiniest 
fraction  of  what  would  be  required.  We  cannot  even  lift  the 
whole  Church  membership  by  subsidy  to  a  higher  economic  level. 
Nor  would  it  be  good  if  we  could.  And  I  strongly  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  artificially  doing  it  for  selected  smaller  groups. 
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Again,  then,  we  have  Dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
the  “  market  value  ”  of  some  of  our  workers,  and  the  alternative 
positions  they  could  take  if  they  chose.  Add  to  this  the  policy 
of  other  Missions,  which  are  mostly  in  advance  of  us  in  forcing 
ever  higher  the  salaries  of  doctors  and  teachers  employed  by  the 
Missions.  It  is  increasingly  difficult  for  any  Mission  to  stand 
to  itself  alone,  especially  if  it  engages  in  co-operative  training 
work,  as  we  do  at  Tsinan,  and  we  are  carried  in  the  wake  of 
other  Missions  to  some  extent  by  the  simple  fact  that  our  doctors 
and  teachers  would  migrate  to  them  unless  we  offered  a  salary 
which  bore  some  reasonable  relation  to  what  others  offer.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  limited  by  our  resources,  and  by  our  desire 
not  to  overthrow  the  established  independence  of  the  Church. 
We  believe  that  the  creation  of  a  great  economic  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Pastor  and  his  people  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  convert  the  Pastor 
into  a  foreign  paid  agent.  In  times  like  these,  when  the  Church 
is  being  so  much  attacked  in  China,  when  the  Christians  are  called 
the  “  running  dogs  ”  of  the  foreign  imperialists,  it  would  not 
seem  wise  to  turn  on  our  tracks  and  destroy  the  independence 
that  has  been  achieved. 

IV. 

Here,  then,  I  leave  my  Dilemmas.  I  have  carefully  re¬ 
frained  from  suggesting  even  possible  ways  of  resolving  them. 
These  are  merely  sample  problems  from  China.  And  China’s 
problems  must  increasingly  be  ours.  My  hope  is  that  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  their  complexity,  and  to  warn  against  any  shallow 
and  superficial  attempt  to  solve  them.  They  demand  hard  think¬ 
ing.  And  no  solution  can  be  free  from  difficulty  or  proof  against 
criticism.  This  does  not  mean  that  no  solution  must  be  attempted. 
But  it  does  mean  that  our  criticism  of  any  honest  endeavour  to 
solve  them  shall  be  sympathetic. 

I  have  a  great  and  passionate  love  for  China.  I  long  to  see 
her  great  and  happy,  taking  her  true  place  in  the  life  of  the 
world.  None  can  make  her  great  but  herself,  and  the  arduous 
and  sustained  efforts  of  all  her  sons  and  daughters  are  necessarj'. 
But  we  may  help  or  hinder  her.  No  longer  can  she  live  unto  her¬ 
self.  There  are  times  when  it  may  be  our  duty  to  thwart  her, 
and  times  when  we  must  succour  her.  Let  all  be  done  with  no 
selfish  eye  to  our  own  interests  or  comfort,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
service  for  China  and  for  the  world,  and  above  all  in  the  spirit 
of  service  for  the  Christ,  who  loved  and  gave  Himself  for  us 
all,  and  who  now  through  us  seeks  China  and  claims  her  for  His 
own. 


H.  H.  ROWLEY. 


Christ  in  Russia. 

Gott-Erlehen  in  Ssowet-Russland.  Erinnerungen  aus 
der  Freiheit  und  dem  Gefangnis  von  W.  Ph.  Marzin- 
kowskij.  Aus  dem  Russischen  iibertragen  von  W.  L. 

Tack.  Missionsverlag  “  Licht  im  Osten.”  1927. 

310  pp.  6RM. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book  of  reminiscences  of  experiences 
in  Russia  daring  the  last  ten  years.  Dr.  Hermelink,  the 
Church  History  Professor  of  Marburg  University,  recently  re¬ 
commended  it  to  one  of  his  classes  as  the  best  book  bn  religious 
conditions  under  the  Soviet  so  far  written.  It  was  completed 
early  in  1927,  and  was  translated  almost  at  once  from  the  Russian 
into  German.  In  reading  it  one  is  reminded  often  of  The  Christ 
of  the  Indian  Road,  for  it  is  the  story  of  the  power  and  appeal 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  attack  upon  much 
that  has  been  associated  with  Him  in  the  past.  More  frequently 
the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  narrative  recall  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

The  book  is  of  special  interest  to  Baptists.  The  author  was 
for  years  an  active  member  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  became 
gradually  convinced  that  one  of  the  things  most  necessary,  if 
there  is  to  be  revival  in  the  fortunes  of  that  sorely  persecuted 
body,  is  the  adoption  of  adult  baptism  on  confession  of  belief. 
Conflict  with  the  authorities  has  followed,  and  we  get  many 
pictures  of  the  comings  and  goings  within  the  Orthodox  Church 
during  these  last  years.  We  also  hear  much  of  the  Baptists 
themselves,  and  of  the  Evangelical  Christians,  who  are  in  full 
agreement  with  them  in  doctrine  and  polity.  Marzinkowski 
never  became  actually  identified  with  them,  but  was  always  in 
close  touch,  and  gives  most  valuable  pictures  of  their  position 
and  activities. 

It  is  an  amazing  .story,  vividly  told  by  a  cultured  and 
sensitive  man,  with  a  very  simple  Christian  faith  and  very  great 
courage.  The  author  admits  that  much  of  the  book  is  written 
from  memory,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  follow  chronologically, 
but  no  one  can  doubt  the  general  truthfulness  of  the  account, 
nor  that  it  is  worth  dozens  of  the  ill-informed  partisan  writings 
that  have  appeared  in  this  country.  Marzinkowski  was  bom  in 
S.W.  Russia  in  1884.  Both  before  and  after  a  course  at 
Petrograd  University,  he  lived  in  Grodno,  now  a  part  of  Poland. 
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In  1904,  while  a  student,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Baron 
Nicholai,  of  the  newly-formed  Russian  Student  Christian  Move¬ 
ment,  and  was  converted.  He  was  for  some  years  engaged  as  a 
teacher,  and  spent  his  spare  time  as  evangelist  and  colporteur, 
visiting  and  lecturing  in  factories  and  prisons.  His  marked 
success  in  all  these  spheres  led  to  his  appointment  in  1913  as 
organiser  of  the  Russian  S.C.M.  All  through  the  war  years,  in 
spite  of  great  difficulties,  the  work  was  kept  together,  and 
Marzinkowski’s  reputation  grew.  Owing  to  a  weak  heart  and 
short  sight  he  had  been  exempted  from  military  service.  Then 
came  the  Revolution.  His  activities,  so  far  from  ceasing,  were 
intensified,  for  interest  in  all  kinds  of  religious  issues  increased. 
There  was  great  demand  in  town  and  country  for  his  lectures 
on  such  subjects  as  “  The  Meaning  of  Life,”  “  Why  must  a  man 
believe  in  God?  ”,  “  Can  we  live  without  Christ?  ”,  “  The  Mean¬ 
ing  of  Beauty,”  “Are  the  Gospels  reliable?”,  and  so  on.  He 
was  invited  in  1919  to  be  lecturer  in  Eithics  at  the  Samara 
University,  with  special  charge  of  a  hostel.  Though  his  health 
had  improved,  he  was  exempted  from  military  service  by  the 
Bolsheviks  because  of  his  religious  convictions.  Long  exercised 
over  the  position  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  he  came  in  1920  to 
believe  in  adult  baptism.  What  he  describes  as  the  spring  of  the 
Revolution,  its  romantic  period,  was  by  then  over.  Anti-religious 
propaganda  and  the  persecution  of  the  Orthodox  increased. 
There  were  public  debates  about  religion  in  Moscow.  In  March 
1921  Marzinkowski  was  arrested,  and  spent  seven  months  in 
prison.  The  most  vivid  pages  of  the  book  describe  his  experiences 
there,  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  the  criminals  who  were 
his  companions,  the  dread  in  which  they  lived,  all  that  they 
suffered,  and  all  that  he  achieved  in  the  way  of  evangelism.  No 
real  charge  could  be  established  against  him;  outside  bodies, 
including  the  Baptists,  agitated  for  his  release ;  the  man’s  per¬ 
sonality  compelled  respect  even  from  his  opponents.  So  he  was 
at  length  set  free,  and  for  a  time  continued  his  former  work, 
journeying  as  far  as  Odessa.  Early  in  1923,  however,  he  was 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Moscow  authorities,  and  was  banished 
to  Germany.  He  had  difficulty  in  getting  there,  and  only  escaped 
being  sent  to  Turkestan  through  the  intervention  of  the  Czech 
consul,  who  gave  him  a  pass  to  Prague.  There  he  arrived  in 
April,  1923.  These  last  years  have  been  spent  in  Western 
Europe,  partly  in  work  among  Russian  refugees. 

After  experiences  like  that,  it  is  surprising  and  significant 
to  find  that  he  left  Russia  with  great  reluctance,  and  shows  no 
bitterness  towards  the  Bolsheviks.  His  stay  in  Western  Europe 
has  inclined  him  to  agree  with  Spengler  that  our  civilization  is 
doomed ;  in  Russia  he  seems  already  to  see  new  and  hopeful  lines 
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of  development.  It  is  the  parodies  and  perversions  of  Christianity 
which  have  there  been  attacked.  To  genuine  Christlikeness  men 
have  ever  responded.  The  words  of  Merejkowski  are  quoted 
with  approval :  “  The  Church  is  not  dead  because  it  has  been 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  the  State  has 
been  able  to  tread  it  under  foot,  because  the  Church  is  dead.” 
No  watered-down  Christianity,  no  other  religious  faith,  no  merely 
philosophical  idealism  has  been  able  to  survive  the  testing  of 
these  last  years.  But  through  the  horrors  and  terror,  Christ 
has  been  present,  and  is  being  turned  to  by  increasing 
numbers.  The  Mennonites,  the  Baptists,  the  Evangelical 
Christians,  and  those  other  free  religious  groups  persecuted  under 
Czardom,  have  at  last  come  into  their  own.  Reforming  move¬ 
ments  have  shown  themselves  even  within  the  Orthodox  Church. 
Marzinkowski,  and  his  German  translator,  Herr  Jack,  believe 
that  Russia  will  yet  give  birth  to  a  new  kind  of  CTiristianity,  a 
third  form  unlike  that  of  either  Rome  or  Byzantium,  dependent 
neither  on  Wittenberg  nor  Geneva,  a  Johannine  type  going  back 
directly  to  Jerusalem. 

The  question  of  a  return  to  the  practice  of  adult  baptism 
was  raised  as  early  as  1917  at  the  Church  Council  which  followed 
the  Revolution,  when  Tychon  was  elected  Patriarch  of  a  dis¬ 
established  church.  There  was  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the 
daily  press,  but  it  was  in  the  end  shelved.  It  continued  to  excite 
Marzinkowski,  however,  and  in  1919  he  prepared  a  memorandum 
on  the  subject,  the  substance  of  which  was ;  “  We  must  return 
to  the  practice  of  the  baptism  of  adults  on  profession  of  faith. 
Conscious  faith,  conversion,  re-birth  must  precede  this  holy 
ordinance,  for  it  represents  the  union  of  a  good  conscience  with 
Cod.  So  says  the  New  Testament,  so  did  the  Apostles.  Even 
in  the  fourth  century,  Church  Fathers  like  Basil  the  Great, 
Gregory  the  Theologian,  and  John  Chrysostom,  although  they 
had  Christian  parents,  were  only  baptised  after  their  twentieth 
year.  This  is  cotifirmed  by  the  service  of  baptism  in  the 
Orthodox  Church,  though  it  is  not  carried  out  consistently.  The 
priest  asks  the  candidate  :  Do  you  renounce  the  Devil  ?  Are 
you  one  with  Christ?  Instead  of  the  candidate  the  godparent 
answers,  although  frequently  he  has  no  idea  what  it  is  all  about, 
and  may  even  be  himself  without  faith.  Hence  come  the 
numerous  merely  formal  and  dead  members  of  the  Church,  which 
itself  accounts  for  the  tremendous  turning  from  the  Church 
during  the  Revolution.”  The  full  statement  was  discussed  with 
representatives  of  the  Baptists,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  other 
Christian  bodies.  It  was  read  in  an  Orthodox  Church  in  Moscow. 
Finally  it  was  laid  before  Tychon,  who  was  at  the  time  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house.  When  Marzinkowski  visited  him, 
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lie  found  him  in  a  purple  gown,  with  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  on 
his  breast,  and  his  patriarch’s  cap  on  his  head.  “  Hallo, 
Reformer,”  he  said,  “  I  have  read  through  your  memorandum. 
Even  if  I  were  in  agreement  with  you,  what  could  I  do  by 
myself?  The  question  is  one  for  a  Council.”  Marzinkowski 
was  finally  told  that  if  he  felt  strongly  on  the  matter  he  had 
better  join  the  Baptists,  and  was  then  handed  over  to  the 
Patriarch’s  secretary,  who  urged  that  the  question  of  the  time 
of  baptism  is  no  dogmatic  one  but  a  canonical,  capable  of  change 
if  the  situation  demands  it.  But  only  a  Council  could  take  such 
a  decision,  and  no  satisfactory  council  could  meet  till  more 
peaceable  days ;  'which,  comments  Marzinkowski,  was  like  saying 
that  “  the  fire  brigade  will  certainly  come,  but  only  when  the 
fire  is  over.”  It  was  not  till  1920,  however,  after  a  stay  in  a 
Mennonite  colony,  that  he  agreed  to  be  baptised  by  the  local 
pastor,  and  even  then  he  continued  to  regard  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  When  he  was  in  prison  there 
was  some  question  as  to  whether  he  should  be  admitted  to  Holy 
Communion.  His  memorandum  was  submitted  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Cyril  and  other  bishops,  who  were  his  fellow-prisoners. 
The  scene  is  unforgettable,  when  the  time  and  place  are 
remembered.  “  The  cell  looked  clean  and  attractive,  the  sun 
shining  upon  the  flowers  on  the  window-sill,  which  friends  had 
brought.  The  bishops  often  received  presents,  which  they 
naturally  shared  with  many  of  their  fellow-prisoners.  The 
Metropolitan  Cyril  sat  on  his  bed  at  the  back  of  the  cell,  with  the 
window  opposite.  On  his  left  Bishop  Theodor  had  found  a 
place,  and  on  his  right  Guri.  He  spoke  to  me  in  a  kindly  and 
fatherly  way,  while  his  younger  colleagues  examined  my  position 
more  from  the  standpoint  of  theology.”  After  hours  of  argu¬ 
ment  they  agreed  to  allow  him  to  receive  the  sacrament  on  the 
ground  that,  as  a  prisoner,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life, 
and  that  in  such  circumstances  differences  of  belief  on 
ecclesiastical  questions  become  of  less  importance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  figures  who  appear  in  these  pages 
is  Lunatscharski,  the  Soviet  Commissioner  for  Education,  who 
was  one  of  the  delegates  at  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference, 
and  who  has  recently  been  reported  to  be  translating  all  the 
works  of  Anatole  France  into  Russian.  When  controversy  over 
religion  became  keen,  he  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
champions  of  Atheism.  There  is  a  description  of  a  lecture  on 
“  Why  we  Ought  not  to  Believe  in  God,”  which  Lunatscharski 
delivered  in  Moscow,  at  the  close  of  which  Marzinkowski  was 
allowed  to  express  dissent,  and  to  challenge  the  speaker  to  public 
debate.  When  the  time  came  the  Commissioner  found  his 
official  duties  prevented  his  appearing! 
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There  are  also  vivid  sketches  of  Archbishop  Antonin,  at 
first  a  supporter  of  the  “  Living  Church  ”  group  of  reforming 
priests,  and  later  the  leader  of  the  “  Regeneration  ”  party ;  of 
old  Father  Georgi,  w^ho  assisted  with  the  few  prison  medicines, 
a  splendid  type  of  the  “  Russian  orthodoxy  of  the  heart,”  an 
acquaintance  of  Tolstoi,  arrested  because  of  his  widespread  and 
passionate  preaching,  but  now  released  since  everyone  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  is  harmless  politically;  of  Sytin,  the  man  who 
through  ability  and  character  rose  from  colporteur  to  be  a 
millionaire  publisher,  and  then,  when  his  press  had  been  seized 
and  declared  public  property,  was  appointed  its  salaried  manager, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  change;  of  the  man  whom  Marzinkowski 
visited  shortly  before  his  execution,  who  had  committed  twenty- 
three  murders,  and  had  a  large  cross  tattooed  on  his  breast.  (“  It 
was  a  custom,”  he  said,  when  asked  the  reason,  “  others  had  it, 
so  I  was  done  as  well.”) ;  and  of  many  others. 

At  intervals  in  the  story  there  are  glimpses  of  the  author’s 
mother,  a  simple,  courageous  woman,  from  whom  he  had  evi¬ 
dently  learned  much,  and  whose  death,  since  he  was  banished, 
has  been  a  sad  blow.  Three  pieces  of  advice  which  she  gave, 
Marzinkowski  especially  treasures;  “  Be  good,  and  you  will 
everywhere  receive  good  in  return.”  “  You  use  the  words 
‘  probably,’  ‘  in  my  opinion,’  ‘  as  I  think,’  too  often.  Should 
one  so  speak  about  God?”  “  It  is  better  to  go  to  prison,  than 
to  be  unfaithful  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.” 

Of  Baptists  we  meet  the  aged  W.  G.  Pawlow,  the  story  of 
whose  amazing  early  years  has  been  made  familiar  by  Mr.  Byford 
in  his  Peasants  and  Prophets.  We  hear,  also,  of  his  son,  Paul 
Pawlow,  who  after  the  Bolsheviks  had  been  some  time  in  power, 
was  one  of  a  committee  which  assisted  in  the  drawing  up  of 
new  laws  for  conscientious  objectors  to  military  service.  I.  S. 
Prochanow,  the  gifted  leader  of  the  Evangelical  Christians,  who 
was  for  a  time  at  Bristol  Baptist  College  (see  Byford,  op.  cit.), 
appears,  active  in  conferences  with  new  reforming  groups  within 
and  without  the  Orthodox  Church.  It  is  made  clear  that  those 
belonging  to  these  formerly  persecuted  sects  have  been  able 
under  the  new  regime  to  obtain  positions  of  considerable 
influence,  and  that  it  is  now  recognised  by  many  within  the 
Greek  Church  that  they  have  proved  able  to  develop  Christian 
character  of  a  stronger  and  finer  kind  than  that  common  among 
the  Orthodox.  It  is  this  fact  which  seems  to  have  been  largely 
influential  in  bringing  Marzinkowski  to  the  Baptist  position. 

Almost  every  page  lives  and  might  be  quoted.  One  does  not 
easily  forget  the  incidental  allusions  to  the  hunger  and  need  in 
Moscow,  nor  the  way  in  which,  if  summoned  before  the  authori¬ 
ties,  men  took  a  bundle  of  necessaries  with  them  in  expectation 
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of  prison.  When  Marzinkowski  called  on  a  friend  he  was  unable 
to  take  off  his  wet  rubber  goloshes  because  his  shoes  were  almost 
in  pieces ;  “  I  sat  and  drank  tea  with  him,  after  he  had  thought¬ 
fully  put  an  old  newspaper  under  my  feet.  Such  things  caused 
no  astonishment  in  those  days.”  In  1922,  after  his  release  from 
prison,  he  visited  Petrograd  again,  and  saw  the  famous  library 
with  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  unchanged  save  that  it  is  now  looked 
down  upon  by  pictures  of  the  revolutionary  leaders. 

There  is  much  that  is  grim  and  tragic  in  this  book,  but  the 
author  is  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  He  sees  “  light  in  the 
East.” 

ERNEST  A.  PAYNE. 


NOTE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Regular  readers  are  reminded  that  their  subscriptions  to 
the  Baptist  Historical  Society  (Ordinary  Members,  ten  shillings; 
Honorary  Members,  one  guinea)  are  due  on  January  1st,  and  it 
will  save  unnecessary  trouble  and  expense  if  they  will  kindly 
forward  their  contributions  without  delay  to  our  esteemed 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Francis  J.  Blight,  F.R.S.E.,  Belstone  Tor, 
Uphill  Road,  Mill  Hill,  London,  N.W.7. 


William  Law,  Controversialist 
and  Mystic. 

T  N  this  paper  little  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  biographical 
1  details  of  Law,  as  the  writer  agrees  with  Miss  Hester 

Gibbon  (who  surely  was  qualified  to  judge)  “  his  life  is  in 
his  works.”  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  born  at  Kingscliffe^ 
Northamptonshire,  in  1686,  and  was  one  of  a  large  family.  His- 
father  was  a  grocer,  but  of  good  social  standing,  and  William, 
the  fourth  son,  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow 
of  Emmanuel  College. 

Our  main  interest  is  in  his  religious  development,  and  we 
lament  the  loss  sustained  by  the  literature  of  devotion  resulting 
from  his  silence  respecting  the  inner  story  of  his  own  pilgrimage. 
His  journey  was  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  from 
ordinances  to  personality,  from  the  Gospel  to  Christ  and  his^ 
final  position  is  very  near  the  heart  of  Christianity.  The  purpose 
of  this  paper  will  be  to  show  the  path  he  traced  and  the  end  he 
reached. 

Law  began  his  literary  career  in  1717  as  a  controversialist, 
and  he  never  forsook  this  role.  First  he  wrote  on  ecclesiastical 
questions,  then  on  theological.  He  followed  on  as  a  champion 
of  practical  religion  and  as  an  exponent  of  mysticism — yet  he 
never  forgot  either  deists  or  indifferent  Christians.  In  order  to 
understand  Law’s  first  literary  venture  it  is  necessary  to  recall  a 
little  history.  When  William  III.  was  recognised  as  King  in 
1689,  about  300  clergy  with  a  number  of  laymen  refused  to  take 
the  vow  of  allegiance.  They  were  given  the  name  “  Non 
Jurors.”  In  1716  Law  himself  joined  them,  having  courageously 
resolved  to  sacrifice  all  his  prospects.  He  went,  therefore,  into 
private  life  and  gave  himself  to  tutorial  appointments  and  ta 
writing.  At  one  time  he  was  tutor  in  the  Gibbon  household, 
and  later  its  spiritual  director.  Edw.  Gibbon,  the  historian, 
though  uninfluenced  by  Law’s  ideas,  put  on  record  the 
following  judgment,  “  In  our  family  Wm.  Law  left  the 
reputation  of  a  worthy  and  pious  man,  who  believed  all 
he  professed,  and  practised  all  he  enjoined.”  His  retirement 
considerably  affected  Law’s  ideas,  and  always  he  spoke  as  one 
removed  from  the  busy  traffic  of  life.  The  “  Non  Jurors  ”  had 
two  important  principles.  First,  they  refused  to  acknowledge 
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William’s  title  to  the  throne,  and  second,  they  declined  to  admit 
that  even  a  legitimate  King  had  the  right  to  dethrone  officers 
of  the  Church  of  England  without  ecclesiastical  sanction.  They 
were  called  “  British  Hottentots,  as  blind  and  bigoted  as  their 
brethren  about  the  Cape,  but  more  savage  in  their  manners.”  I 
Yet  sufficient  evidence  is  forthcoming  that  on  the  whole  their 
scholarship  was  profound,  and  their  temper  excellent.  When  in 
1691  the  vacant  seats  were  filled,  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  church  was  raised  and  some  “  Non  Jurors  ”  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  the  national  church  to  be  in  schism.  Dr.  Hickes  was 
A  party  a  to  Non  Juring  episcopal  succession,  and  he  even  denied 
to  the  usurping  bishops  any  share  in  the  fruits  of  the  Incarnation. 

He  died  in  1715,  but  a  posthumous  work  was  published  which 
contained  an  attack  on  all  who  had  taken  the  oath.  This  led  to 
Bishop  Hoadly’s  reply,  and  to  the  Bangorian  Controversy.  In 
his  “  Preservation,”  Hoadly  proposed  sincerity  as  the  only  test 
of  truth,  and  declared  the  church  to  be  subject  to  the  state.  He 
followed  this  with  a  sermon  on  “  The  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  or 
Church  of  Christ.”  He  identified  the  Kingdom  with  the  Church, 
and  insisted  that  neither  was  of  this  world. 

“  Jesus,”  he  said,  “  left  behind  no  visible  human  authority, 
no  viceregents,  .no  interpreters  upon  which  the  subjects  were  | 
absolutely  to  depend,  no  judges  of  the  consciences,  or  religion  of 
His  people.”  These  utterances  roused  the  clerical  host,  with  the  i 
result  that  the  Government  prorogued  the  Lower  House  of  Con¬ 
vocation  (May  17th,  1717).  The  controversy,  however,  went 
■on,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  defenders  arose  William  Law,  who 
addressed  three  letters  to  Bishop  Hoadly  between  1717-19. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  paper  to  speak  of  their  contents  at  length. 
They  have  been  called  “  an  abiding  treasure  of  English  theology,” 
but  their  misfortune  is  to  have  been  produced  in  pre-critical  days. 
They  show  great  logical  ability  and  powers  of  reasoning,  and 
are  models  of  clear  and  precise  English,  but  there  is  a  complete 
acceptance  of  views  of  such  matters  as  apostolic  succession  which 
do  not  issue  from  thorough  historical  investigation. 

In  his  first  letter  Law  indignantly  denies  Hoadly’s  declara¬ 
tion  that  “  regular  uninterrupted  successions,  and  authoritative 
benedictions,  are  niceties,  trifles,  and  dreams.”  He  attacks 
Hoadley’s  view  of  authority,  and  claims  that  the  clergy  have 
authority  from  Christ,  and  that  a  constant  visible  govern-  i 
ment  in  church  and  state  is  equally  necessary.  There  are  two 
valuable  sections  on  non-ecclesiastical  matters,  one  in  which  he 
makes  short  work  of  Hoadly’s  theory  (which  the  Deists 
shared)  that  sincerity  is  enough,  and  another  in  which  he 
rejects  Hoadly’s  declaration  that  prayer  should  be  a  calm  and 
unenthusiastic  address  to  God. 
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The  second  letter  is  longer,  and  in  it  our  author  speaks  of 
Confirmation,  Ordination,  the  consecration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
Apostolic  Succession,  and  Absolutions.  In  each  defence  he  goes 
back  to  Scripture  quotations  either  particular  or  general.  For 
example,  he  founds  his  argument  regarding  Confirmation  on 
Hebrews  vi.  1-2.  He  appeals  also  to  primitive  observance  and 
to  universal  practice.  His  proofs  depend  on  his  view  of  bishops 
as  the  successors  of  the  apostles.  For  Law  the  Scriptures  are 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  are  regarded  as  inerrant.  But 
more  than  this,  he  never  attempts  any  thorough  examination  of 
the  New  Testament  words  “  apostle,”  “  presbyter,”  “  deacon,” 

“  bishop.”  Hoadly  would  not  appear  to  hold  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  guided  the  Church  in  its  appointments,  but  Law,  while 
he  acknowledges  the  Holy  Spirit  as  “  the  author  and  founder  of 
the  Priesthood  and  the  Sacraments,”  limits  His  activity  to  the 
initial  act.  The  Spirit  only  began  a  process  which  starting  with 
the  apostles  has  continued  down  the  ages.  Evidence  of  a 
defective  view  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  also  appear  from  later 
writings.  Law  says  in  this  second  letter  that  he  will  refrain  from 
dealing  with  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  because  others 
have  already  given  a  sufficient  answer. 

We  pass  then  to  the  third  letter  after  noticing  Law’s  pretty 
gift  of  irony  when  he  asks  Hoadly  what  his  feelings  are 
when  he  performs  the  laying  on  of  hands  which  he  believes  to 
be  an  empty,  useless  ceremony,  and  also  what  would  be  his 
attitude  if  a  layman  started  ordaining  in  Bangor.  The  third 
letter  deals  mainly  with  the  nature  of  the  church,  which 
Hoadly  has  described  as  a  universal  invisible  society.  Hoadly’s 
text  had  been  “  My  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,”  and  every 
preacher  ought  to  read  Law’s  criticism  of  his  exegesis.  “  Your 
Lordship,”  he  says,  “  must  be  very  excellent  at  taking  a  hint, 
or  you  could  never  have  found  out  the  Kingdom  of  God  so 
exactly  from  so  small  a  circumstance.  It  seems  had  this  little 
text  been  all  the  scriptures  that  we  had  left  in  this  world,  your 
Lordship  could  have  revealed  the  rest  by  the  help  of  it.”  Law 
also  shows  the  characteristically  practical  bent  of  his  mind,  by 
asking  Hoadly  to  what  ends  and  purposes  such  an  invisible 
church  could  have  been  established.  Like  his  episcopal 
opponent.  Law  identifies  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom,  and 
while  he  takes  into  account  some  of  the  relevant  passages,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  makes  no  thorough  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Kingdom.  His  subtle  intellect  and 
“  clearness  of  eye  ”  would  doubtless  have  laid  Christians  under 
considerable  obligation  by  such  study. 

It  would  be  wrong  of  course  to  condemn  Law  for  not 
.anticipating  the  critical  results  of  later  times,  but  there  is  here 
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sufficient  reason  why  these  three  letters  have  fallen  into  oblivion 
despite  their  logical  skill  and  enthusiastic  temper. 

Our  next  discussion  must  concern  itself  with  Law  as  a  writer 
on  practical  Christianity,  and  especially  with  his  great  work  The 
Serious  Call,  published  in  1728.  Already  in  1726,  he  had  given 
indication  of  his  deep  interest  in  this  subject,  by  his  Practical 
Treatise  on  Christian  Perfection,  but  it  is  with  his  later  and 
more  developed  work  this  paper  will  deal. 

The  Serious  Call  has  won  well  deserved  renown  as  an  example 
of  clear  and  forcible  English,  rising  at  times  to  eloquence.  It  may 
be  more  a  criticism  of  our  own  time  than  of  the  book  itself  to 
say  that  it  gets^a  little  tedious,  but  the  reverend  author  himself 
shows  signs  of  tiring  towards  the  end.  The  book,  however,  is 
enlivened  with  quaint  illustrations,  e.g.,  the  thirsty  man  who 
owned  a  large  pond  and  yet  dared  not  drink  of  it  lest  he  should 
lessen  its  supply,  and  whose  fate  it  was  finally  to  be  drowned  in 
it.  Also  there  are  some  thirty  character  sketches.  These  are 
more  than  stock  characters.  They  are  salted  with  humour.  There 
is  Leo,  so  little  concerned  with  religion  as  hardly  to  know  the 
difference  between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian;  Flavia,  who  will  read 
a  devotional  book — if  it  is  a  short  one;  Succus,  who  will  never 
contemplate  rebellion  unless  there  is  an  edict  against  eating 
pheasant’s  eggs;’  Cognatus,  the  prosperous  country  clergyman, 
whose  words  are  always  eagerly  listened  to — if  he  is  discussing 
the  price  of  corn;  Mundanus,  an  old  man,  who  still  repeats  un¬ 
changed  the  one  little  prayer  he  learned  at  his  mother’s  knee 
when  six;  and  Classicus,  who  would  not  have  the  two  Testaments 
in  his  library  if  it  were  not  they  are  written  in  Greek. 

Law’s  general  scheme  is  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  devotion. 
This  is  not  exhausted  in  prayer,  but  is  a  matter  for  the  whole 
life.  He  first  deals  with  Christianity  in  action  and  then  with 
private  prayer.  After  speaking  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Christian  devotion  our  author  finds  that  most  Christians  fall  short 
through  lack  of  right  intention.  He  is  an  enthusiast  in  religion, 
and  he  claims  that  all  Christians  must  live  their  whole  life  to  the 
glory  of  God.  “  Everyone  must  try  for  the  highest  if  we  may 
thereby  at  least  attain  to  mediocrity  ”  {Christian  Perfection). 
(Law’s  answer  in  1740  to  Dr.  Trapps’  four  sermons  on  “  The  Sin, 
Folly,  and  Danger  of  Being  Righteous  Overmuch  ”  can  be  well 
imagined.)  He  also  shows  at  great  length  that  real  happiness  is 
impossible  apart  from  devotion.  Then  in  Chapter  XIV.  coming 
to  the  subject  of  private  prayer,  he  recommends  a  detailed  daily 
method.  He  would  have  men  rise  early  and  pray — the  subject 
to  be  thanksgiving.  Very  solemnly  he  argues  at  length  for  the 
singing  of  Psalms  in  the  privacy  of  one’s  own  room.  He  has  no 
patience  with  those  who  refuse  to  sing  because  they  have  no 
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voice.  Then  at  9  a.m.  there  must  be  further  prayer,  with  humility 
as  the  subject.  Then  follows  prayer  at  12  a.m.,  when  the  Chris- 
lion  must  practise  intercession  and  meditate  on  universal  love. 

At  3  p.m.  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  is  to  be  the  theme  of 
prayer,  and  in  these  chapters  he  sets  forth  his  views  of  general 
and  particular  Providence.  6  p.m.  is  the  time  for  evening 
prayer,  and  after  a  short  chapter  on  the  need  for  confession  at 
this  hour,  he  rapidly  comes  to  the  hour  of  retirement,  when 
death  is  the  proper  meditation.  The  book  then  ends  with  some 
few  pages  on  “  The  Excellence  and  Greatness  of  a  Devout  Spirit.” 

It  will  be  interesting  perhaps  to  ask  how  far  such  a  book  is 
suitable  for  Christians  to-day,  though  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
blame  our  author  for  not  being  bom  in  a  later  century.  The 
enquiry  will  be  felt  to  be  worth  while  when  the  words  of  Dr, 
Johnson  are  recalled,  that  the  Serious  Call  was  the  first  occasion 
of  his  thinking  in  earnest  of  religion  after  he  became  capable  of 
rational  enquiry.  In  his  own  day  his  book,  which  since  has 
become  an  English  classic,  exercised  a  wonderful  religious 
influence,  and  John  Wesley  not  only  benefited  from  it  himself, 
but  made  selections  from  it  for  his  followers.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  such  works  were  badly  needed,  for  it  was  a  time  when, 
as  Law  says,  “  Christians  are  like  Heathens  in  all  the  main  and 
chief  articles  of  religion.”  And  again,  “  Examples  of  great  piety 
are  not  now  common  in  the  world  either  among  the  clergy  or 
laity.”  But  what  of  its  modern  value? 

The  emphasis  which  Law  placed  upon  religion  as  a  matter 
for  all  life,  time,  occupations,  and  relationships  is  needed  to-day. 
He  says,  ”  The  devout  man  considers  God  in  everything,  sees 
God  in  everything,  and  makes  all  the  parts  of  his  common  life 
parts  of  piety.”  To-day,  indeed,  the  gulf  between  worship  and 
service,  prayer  and  life  needs  to  be  bridged,  but  while  Law  brings 
the  need  for  the  union  clearly  before  our  minds,  his  treatment 
has  palpable  weaknesses  from  our  modern  point  of  view. 
Throughout  he  would  seem  to  be  thinking  only  of  the  individual 
and  not  of  the  individual  in  wide  relations  with  his  fellows. 
There  is  no  hint  of  what  has  come  to  be  called  “  The  Social 
Gospel.”  His  teaching  would  not  necessarily  tend  to  the  abolition 
of  that  horrid  traffic  in  negroes  which  disfigured  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  it  would  not  and  did  not  so  quicken  the  Christian 
conscience  in  England  that  when  in  1760  and  later  the  Industrial 
Revolution  came,  men,  women,  and  children  were  spared  exploita¬ 
tion.  Again  no  one  would  gather  from  his  writings  that  in  his  ^ 
lifetime  Europe  was  a  battlefield.  In  other  words.  Law,  along 
with  practically  all  his  contemporaries,  did  not  realise  the  social, 
industrial,  and  international  implications  of  his  faith.  The 
farthest  he  went  in  this  direction  was  the  establishment  of 
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schools  at  Kingscliflfe.  He  did  not  seem  to  realise  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christ’s  teaching  have  to  be  applied  in  ever  widening 
circles.  In  fact,  he  spoke  of  Christianity  rather  than  of  Christ, 
of  rules  and  regulations  rather  than  of  sweeping  principles. 

Jesus  was  hidden  away  behind  the  Gospel — a  characteristic  of 
both  Deism  and  Orthodoxy.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  almost 
all  his  references  to  the  imitation  of  Christ,  he  adds  the  word 
'■  apostles.”  The  character  of  Christ  does  not  shine  forth  in  all 
its  peerless  radiance,  but  is  to  a  great  extent  equated  with 
the  character  of  His  followers. 

Such  is  the  jChristian  ideal  of  life  and  character  presented 
here.  His  ideal  is  Quietism,  Pietism,  and  “  Dietism.”  He  has  no 
thought  of  a  kingdom  upon  earth.  In  fact,  this  life  is  but  a 
short  and  fleeting  prelude,  “  a  hasty  and  daily  preparation  of 
ourselves  for  another  life.”  Death  looms  largely.  There  are 
two  surprisingly  long  death-bed  speeches,  and  he  suggests  that 
our  bed  should  be  regarded  as  our  nightly  grave. 

He  quotes  with  approval  Eusebius’  description  of  the  two 
ways  of  life,  one  higher  and  one  lower,  and  he  recommends 
self-denial,  renunciation  of  the  world,  virginity,  retirement,  and 
voluntary  poverty  as  the  easiest  way  of  perfection.  (He  gives  a 

^  surprising  amount  of  attention  to  young  ladies,  and  always 
recommends  virginity.)  All  this  goes  to  show  how  limited  his 
appeal  must  be  to-day.  But  his  remoteness  is  more  clearly  ’ 
seen  from  his  elevation  of  humility  as  the  chief  Christian  virtue. 

“  It  is  the  life  and  soul  of  piety.”  “  The  soul  and  essence  of  all 
religious  duties.”  His  position  surely  denies  the  place  given  to 
love  by  Christ  and  by  the  whole  New  Testament.  Love  for  Law 
is  almost  exclusively  charity,  not  in  the  seventeenth  century 
meaning  of  the  word  but  in  its  debased  modern  significance. 

Love  is  not  presented  as  the  first-fruit  of  the  Spirit.  In  fact,  the 
Spirit  is  given  very  little  place  in  the  creation  of  Christian 
character.  The  phrase  “  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  ”  occurs, 
but  more  or  less  only  as  a  quotation. 

The  virtues  are  not  regarded  as  flowers  springing  naturally 
in  the  soul  of  the  Christian,  through  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  but 
as  separate  elements  to  be  sought  for  one  by  one.  Here  is  no 
real  approach  to  Augustine’s  “  Love  God  and  do  what  you  like.” 

The  secret  of  Christianity  is  not  love,  but  right  intention.  This 
one  principle  will  “  infallibly  carry  Christians  to  the  heights  of  > 
virtue.”  Men  lack  not  power,  not  capacity,  but  willingness  and 
zeal.  His  scheme  thus  dethrones  love  and  substitutes  humility, 
and  love  becomes  simply  charity.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  when  in  1740  Law  settled  at  Kingscliffe  with  Mrs. 
Hutcheson  and  Miss  Gibbon,  and  the  rules  of  The  Serious  Call 
were  put  into  operation,  the  whole  neighbourhood  was 
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demoralised  by  promiscuous  charity.  Tramps  and  beggars 
abounded,  and  the  worthy  vicar  felt  constrained  to  rebuke  Law 
publicly  in  a  sermon.  It  was  a  sorry  expression  of  Law’s  ideas 
but  such  results  are  inherent  in  his  system.  But  this  section, 
must  not  be  closed  without  heartfelt  admiration  for  Law’s  stress 
upon  the  events  of  the  inner  life.  He  frequently  insists  on  self- 
examination,  and  reveals  great  depth  of  psychological  insight. 
His  protest  against  formalism  was  badly  needed  in  the 
eighteenth  century  when  men  were  prepared  to  say,  “  Things  have 
come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  religion  is  allowed  to  invade  private 
life.”  There  was  therefore  in  Law  a  predisposition  to  heed 
Boehme’s  call,  “  Know  thyself,”  but  it  was  not  until  he  had  dug 
deeply  into  that  author  that  he  really  saw  that  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  within. 

His  treatment  of  prayer  also  requires  consideration.  He 
has  little  to  say  about  corporate  worship,  but  this  may  be  a 
result  of  his  Non  Juring  position,  though  he  at  least 
continued  to  attend  his  parish  church.  But  surely  one  of  the 
helps  in  the  cultivation  of  Christian  character  is  regular 
attendance  at  Divine  worship. 

Our  first  thought  of  his  scheme  will  probably  be  that  it  is 
overdone.  It  is  part  of  his  policy  of  retirement,  and  for  its 
practice  it  demands  extended  leisure.  Yet  our  own  bustling  age 
would  surely  profit  by  learning  to  be  quiet  and  from  increased 
meditation. 

Law  is  anxious  that  the  habit  of  prayer  should  be  cultivated, 
and  he  gives  detailed  advice.  He  recognises  that  the  spirit  of 
devotion  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  attainable  by  any  mere  power 
of  our  own,  yet  it  is  mostly  given  to  and  never  withheld  from, 
those  who  prepare  themselves  for  the  reception  of  it.  He 
recommends  the  setting  apart  of  some  place  as  a  kind  of  private 
chapel  and  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  some  particular 
subject  at  each  separate  withdrawal.  He  gives  due  place  to 
thanksgiving,  confession,  petition,  and  intercession.  He  values 
forms  of  prayer,  but  seeks  to  pass  from  them  to  petitions  based 
on  what  is  passing  in  our  own  hearts. 

To  gain  the  spirit  of  devotion,  he  suggests  the  recital  of 
the  attributes  of  God  or  the  rehearsal  of  events  in  Christ’s  life, 
and  that  prayer  may  be  enriched,  he  advises  turning  into  prayer 
the  “  excellent  words  of  the  Bible  and  books  of  piety.”  He 
laments  that  so  many  Christians  are  afraid  even  to  be  suspected 
of  great  devotion,  imagining  it  to  be  bigotry.  He  is  not  afraid  of 
enthusiasm  (that  bugbear  of  the  eighteenth  century)  and  again 
and  again  demands  “  a  lively  fervour  of  the  soul,”  “  the  language 
of  tears,”  and  “  transports  of  devotions.”  It  is  to  stimulate  the 
passions  that  he  is  so  insistent  on  the  singing  of  the  Psalms  so 
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•early  in  the  day.  “  They  kindle,”  he  says,  “  a  holy  flame  and 
create  a  sense  of  delight  in  God.”  He  sounds  a  deeper  note, 
however,  when  he  says  that  the  shortest  way  to  happiness  and 
perfection  is  to  make  a  rule  always  to  thank  God  for  everything. 
This  is  an  idea  which  appears  again,  namely,  the  effect  of  prayer 
in  producing  piety,  and  the  rooting  of  morality  in  religion.  Here 
he  reaches  a  much  deeper  level  than  in  the  first  part  of  his 
book.  He  is  feeling  after  the  idea  that  fellowship  with  God  in 
Christ  is  the  secret  of  the  Christian  life  and  character.  Ardent 
■devotion  is  the  means  to  the  production  of  a  mighty  change  both 
within  and  without.  “  Everything  good  and  holy,”  he  says, 
■“grows  out  of, heavenly  love,  and  it  becomes  the  continual  source 
■of  all  holy  desires  and  pious  practices.” 

If,  however,  he  had  appreciated  this  idea  in  all  its  bearings, 
the  first  part  of  the  book  would  have  been  deferred  for  later 
consideration,  and  its  treatment  would  have  been  very  different 
and  more  profound. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  our  conclusion  is  that  the  work 
will  make  but  a  limited  appeal  to  our  age,  though  its  serious 
temper,  sincere  spirit,  and  forcible  style  will  long  preserve  it 
from  oblivion.  When  Froude  described  it  as  a  very  clever  work, 
Keble  replied,  “  It  is  as  though  you  said  that  the  Day  of 
Judgment  will  be  a  pretty  sight.” 

Here  is  revealed  its  modern  value.  By  its  appeal  to  con¬ 
science,  it  will  press  home  the  need  for  moral  practice,  by  its 
insistent  demand  for  sincerity  and  zeal,  it  will  produce  great 
^archings  of  heart,  and  finally  by  its  call  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  life  of  prayer  and  its  claim  of  the  whole  life  for  Christianity, 
it  will  sound  notes  which  our  modern  world  desperately  needs 
to  hear. 


{To  he  concluded.] 


Reminiscences  of  the 
Abolition  of  Religious  Tests  in  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

\  S  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  that  prolonged  conflict,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  that  crisis  in  the  history  of  religious 
freedom.  I  entered  Cambridge  as  a  subsizar  of  Trinity  College 
in  1859,  and  was  in  residence  there  until  I  took  my  M.A.  degree 
in  1866.  My  elder  brother,  William  Steadman  Aldis,  was  twO 
years  senior  to  me  academically,  though  three  years  older;  and 
my  younger  brother,  Thomas  Steadman,  passed  the  Tripos  three 
years  after  me.  The  fact  that  three  sons  of  an  eminent  Baptist 
minister,  the  Rev.  John  Aldis,  of  Maze  Pond,  London,  and 
afterwards  of  King’s  Road,  Reading,  were  successively  debarred 
by  the  religious  tests  then  in  force,  from  taking  fellowships  to 
which  their  places  in  the  Tripos  lists  would  undoubtedly  have 
entitled  them,  had  a  great  share  in  stimulating  the  agitation  which 
finally  carried  through  Parliament  Lord  Coleridge’s  Bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  Tests.  This  sentimental  appeal  to  the  Nonconform¬ 
ists  of  that  day  was  no  doubt  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
mother  of  these  three  wranglers  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Dr.  Steadman,  the  founder  and  first  President  of  the  Baptist 
Academy  at  Horton  (Bradford),  now  transformed  into  Rawdon 
College. 

My  mother  was  a  woman  of  high  intellectual  ability.  In 
later  life  she  was  more  or  less  of  an  invalid,  and  liked  to  be  read 
to.  On  one  occasion  I  read  to  her  Dean  Mansel’s  Bampton 
Lectures  On  the  Limitations  of  Religious  Thought.  This  book 
is  very  stiff  metaphysical  reading ;  many  a  University  graduate 
would  be  glad  to  throw  it  up  before  he  was  half  through.  My 
mother  simply  revelled  in  it;  she  took  to  it  as  a  duck  takes  to 
water.  My  father  always  said  that  we  owed  our  mathematical 
tendencies  to  her.  She  of  course  had  never  any  opportunity  of 
testing  herself  in  that  direction;  and  her  father’s  own  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  had  been  meagre.  His  first  teacher,  at  a  dame’s 
school,  used  to  rap  him  over  the  head  if  he  failed  to  pronounce 
each  of  the  words  “  ton-gue,  pla-gue  ”  as  two  syllables.  In  his 
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Life,  he  states,  “  My  library  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  Bible,. 
Fisher’s  Young  Man’s  Companion,  Mill’s  Arithmetic,  Bunyan’s 
Works,  etc.  With  these  helps  I  became  well  acquainted  with 
arithmetic  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  outlines  of  mensuration 
and  geography.  To  the  mathematics  I  felt  a  strong  inclination, 
and  had  I  been  furnished  with  moderate  assistance  ...  I  should 
have  pursued  the  study  of  them  with  great  pleasure  and  success.” 

My  brother  William  in  his  whole  physique  took  after  his 
mother,  and  was  obviously  a  Steadman  rather  than  an  Aldis. 
Dr.  Steadman’s  frustrated  aspiration  came  to  its  consummation 
in  him.  My  father’s  abilities  were  in  the  line  of  languages.  He 
used  to  read  his  Hebrew  Bible  through  regularly  once  a  year; 
and  his  Greek  Testament,  I  think,  twice.  And  he  spoke  both 
French  and  German  so  perfectly  that  he  was  often  taken  for  a 
foreigner.  Some  of  his  Maze  Pond  congregation  were  wealthy 
people  who  used  to  take  him  as  their  interpreter  when  travelling 
on  the  Continent.  He  made  the  most  of  these  opportunities. 
That  two  of  us  were  able  to  pass  the  Classical  Tripos  in  spite 
of  having  to  devote  almost  all  our  time  to  mathematics,  we 
certainly  owe  to  him. 

There  were  three  distinct  stages  in  the  status  allowed  to 
Dissenters  at  .  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Originally  these 
Universities  were  intended  to  be  training-places  for  the  clergy 
of  the  Establishment.  Later  on  lay-students  were  permitted; 
but  of  course  they  had  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Gradually  other  lay-students  came  in,  though  not  actually 
members  of  that  Church.  They  were  tolerated  as  mere  students ; 
but  they  could  not  enter  for  the  Tripos  examinations.  That  was 
the  first  stage  :  in  the  second  stage  they  competed  in  those 
examinations,  and  so  gained  a  public  record  of  their  academical 
honours;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  any  degrees.  Then 
came  the  third  stage,  in  which  my  brothers  and  I  passed  our  time 
at  Cambridge  All  through  our  undergraduate  course  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  creed  was  never  mooted.  We  passed  the  Tripos  and  took 
our  degrees,  just  as  others  did.  But  our  degrees  were  merely 
titular.  The  M.A.  degree  did  not  confer  any  real  membership 
in  the  University,  unless  you  signed  a  declaration  that  you  were 
“  a  bona-fide  member  of  the  Church  of  England.”  Nor  could 
you  be  elected  a  Fellow  of  any  College  in  the  University  unless 
you  signed  the  same  declaration. 

This  was  a  serious  hardship.  My  father  used  to  boast  that 
the  education  of  his  three  sons  at  Cambridge  had  never  cost  him 
a  penny.  That  was  because  we  went  up  to  the  University  from 
the  City  of  London  School,  which  had  at  its  disposal  many 
scholarships,  awarded  either  on  the  ordinary  schoolwork,  or  on 
the  results  of  special  examinations.  One  of  the  tutors  of  Trinity 
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College,  Cambridge,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  our  Headmaster, 
Dr.  Mortimer.  This  tutor,  Mr.  Mathison,  used  to  visit  the  school 
from  time  to  time,  to  pick  out  any  specially  promising  boys.  If 
their  parents  were  poor  he  admitted  these  boys  as  sizars,  or 
‘  poor  scholars.”  No  social  stigma  attached  to  these  sizarships; 
the  only  relic  of  the  obsolete  tradition  that  originally  they  had 
to  act  as  waiters  at  the  Fellows’  dining  table,  was  the  custom 
that  on  grand  feast-days  all  the  superfluous  confectionery  and 
goodly  meats  were  brought  from  the  Fellows’  table  and  placed  on 
the  sizars’  table  for  the  second  dinner.  There  were  always 
two  dinners  in  immediate  succession,  as  the  Hall  could  not 
accommodate  anything  like  all  the  undergraduates  at  once.  Thus 
the  sizars  were  objects  of  envy.  The  ordinary  undergraduates 
watched  them  feasting  on  venison,  turkeys  and  game,  under 
arches  of  glittering  sugar  candy,  triumphs  of  the  College  pastry¬ 
cooks’  art.  These  “poor  scholars”  were  entered  first  as  sub¬ 
sizars  on  very  reduced  fees;  thence  they  were  promoted  by 
merit  whenever  vacancies  occurred  among  the  “  full  sizars.”  A 
“  full  sizarship  ”  was  worth  about  £100  a  year.  In  their  second 
year  they  could  compete  with  the  other  Trinity  undergraduates 
for  a  Foundation  Scholarship.  This  had  not  a  higher  money 
value,  but  it  conferred  a  social  distinction,  and  it  could  be  held 
until  you  took  your  M.A.  degree  three  years  after  the  B.A.  if 
you  continued  in  residence.  I  used  to  tell  my  friends  that  to 
be  a  Scholar  of  Trinity  was  as  great  an  honour  as  to  be  a  Fellow 
of  one  of  the  small  colleges.  This  was  hardly  an  exaggeration 
of  the  truth. 

But  with  the  attainment  of  the  M.A.  degree  the  onward 
path  was  barred  against  all  Dissenters.  Normally  the  college 
scholarship  would  be  transmuted  into  a  Fellowship  after  taking 
the  B.A.  degree.  Such  Fellowships  could  be  held  for  life  if  the 
holder  devoted  himself  to  College  work,  e.g.,  as  a  tutor  or 
lecturer,  or  they  could  be  held  without  residence  for  a  term  of 
years  long  enough  to  enable  the  holder  to  go  through  his  special 
professional  training,  and  keep  himself  until  he  had  begun  to- 
make  an  income  by  his  profession.  But  the  Dissenter  of 
moderate  means,  unless  he  signed  the  obnoxious  declaration, 
would  have  to  earn  his  own  living  while  studying  for  his  profes¬ 
sion.  This  is  practically  impossible.  So  Dissenters  were  all  shut 
up  to  the  profession  of  schoolmasters.  And  even  there  they 
were  excluded  from  the  better-paid  posts  by  the  mere  fact  of 
their  dissent. 

That  my  brothers  and  I  ever  went  up  to  Cambridge  we 
owed  to  Dr.  Mortimer.  Such  an  idea  had  never  crossed  my 
father’s  mind.  When  his  son  William  had  finished  his  education 
in  the  highest  of  the  commercial  classes  at  the  City  School,  my 
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father  arranged  to  remove  him,  and  have  him  placed  in  some 
business  firm.  As  soon  as  Dr.  Mortimer  heard  of  this,  he  sent 
for  my  father,  and  told  him  that  such  a  course  would  be  supreme 
folly;  the  boy  obviously  was  destined  for  an  academic  career; 
and  he  simply  must  go  to  Cambridge.  My  father  saw  in  this  a 
clear  leading  of  Providence  :  so  he  kept  his  son  at  school  till 
it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to  Cambridge  in  1857.  A  further 
leading  of  Providence  soon  showed  itself.  The  Charity 
Commissioners  had  recently  discovered  some  unused  municipal 
funds  wherewith  they  founded  in  perpetuity  the  “  Marshall’s 
Charity  Scholarships  ”  tenable  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  These 
scholarships,  of  £100  per  annum,  were  to  be  given  in  the  first 
instance  to  boys  educated  at  St.  Olave’s  School ;  failing  any  such, 
to  boys  born  in  Southwark.  The  first  examination  was  held  in 
1857;  St.  Olave’s  School  had  no  boy  qualified,  and  there  was 
only  one  other  candidate  from  Southwark;  so  my  brother  easily 
secured  the  prize.  When  my  turn  came  in  1859  I  was  the  only 
candidate. 

While  I  was  at  Cambridge  the  agitation  for  the  removal  of 
religious  disabilities  began  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  political 
circles.  Cambridge  just  then  was  an  admirable  place  for  Dissent¬ 
ing  undergraduates  to  hold  firmly  by  their  convictions  without 
being  narrowed  by  sectarian  antagonism.  Our  headquarters  were 
the  Baptist  Chapel  in  St.  Andrew’s  Street,  then  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  William  Robinson.  His  congregation  contained 
an  unusual  number  of  highly  educated,  intelligent  people  with 
whom  we  were  encouraged  to  be  on  friendly  terms.  But  it  was 
Mr.  Robinson’s  own  personality  that  held  us  together,  and  made 
us  feel  like  one  family.  His  house,  with  its  beautiful  secluded 
garden,  was  a  home  where  we  were  always  made  welcome.  And 
his  fixed  determination  was  to  make  his  chapel  a  place  which 
should  attract  University  men  by  an  intellectual  atmosphere 
worthy  of  its  academic  surroundings.  He  was  a  close  reasoner, 
a  fearless  thinker,  and  a  most  original  theologian.  I  have  never 
met  a  minister  from  whom  I  have  learned  so  much.  And  he 
was  a  keen  controversialist.  About  the  time  I  came  into  residence 
(or  shortly  before)  he  had  published  a  pamphlet.  The  Sin  of 
Conformity.  This  pamphlet  made  him  for  conservative 
“  Dondom  ”  an  object  both  of  hatred  and  of  fear.  He  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  ecclesiastical  and  academic 
authorities  whenever  they  laid  themselves  open  to  his  strictures 
by  acts  of  bigotry  or  intolerance. 

But  he  was  far  from  being  a  mere  intellectualist.  I  have 
never  heard  a  preacher  who  made  one  feel  more  deeply  that 
his  whole  being  was  aflame  with  the  realised  presence  of  the 
ever-living  Christ.  I  can  see  him  now,  in  such  ecstatic  moments. 
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as  he  leaned  forward  over  the  pulpit  with  his  supreme  message ; 

“  In  the  path  of  present  duty  strive  earnestly  to  be  well  pleasing 
to  the  Lord  Jesus”;  his  face  aglow  with  divine  fire,  his  eyes 
piercing  through  one’s  very  soul. 

Before  giving  the  history  of  the  opposition  to  tests  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  one  point  must  be  explained.  In  ancient  times  men  were 
placed  in  order  of  merit  by  their  success  in  public  disputations 
(hence  the  name  wranglers).  Gradually  the  system  of  written 
answers  to  printed  questions  was  introduced,  at  first  to 
supplement,  later  on  to  supersede,  this  viva  voce  work.  Through 
the  influence  of  Newton,  mathematics  took  the  place  of  the  old 
exercises  in  Latin,  logic,  and  philosophy.  The  Mathematical 
Tripos  was  instituted  in  1748,  and  until  the  advent  of  the 
Classical  Tripos  in  1824,  was  the  only  examination  by  which  a 
man  could  take  a  degree  with  Honours.  But  in  1769  a  further 
examination  was  added,  which  took  place  soon  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  results  in  Mathematics.  This  was  the  examination 
for  the  two  Smith’s  Prizes,  which  were  given  for  familiarity  with 
the  highest  branches  of  mathematics,  and  for  evidence  of  real 
originality  and  genius.  Thus  the  Smith’s  Prizes  supplement, 
and  may  correct,  the  Mathematical  Tripos  lists.  A  man  may 
become  Senior  Wrangler  solely  through  having  a  prodigious 
memory,  with  an  unlimited  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  sufficient 
skill  in  the  application  of  the  regular  formulae  to  the  solution  of 
problems.  But  no  one  can  gain  the  First  Smith’s  Prize  unless  he 
is  a  real  mathematician.  As  a  rule  the  Senior  and  second 
Wrangler  took  the  first  and  second  Smith’s  prizes  respectively, 
but  there  have  been  many  exceptions.  The  last  of  the  real 
Senior  Wranglers  was  in  1882.  After  that  date  the  higher 
mathematics  were  removed  to  a  separate  ordeal.  Part  III.  of  the 
Tripos,  afterwards  Part  II.;  though  the  name  of  Wrangler  was 
still  kept  for  those  who  only  took  the  earlier  test. 

Between  1769  and  1882,  twenty-one  Senior  Wranglers 
failed  to  win  the  first  Smith’s  Prize.  In  estimating  a  man’s  worth 
the  Smith’s  Prizes  must  always  be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as 
the  place  in  the  Tripos. 

With  one  important  exception,  the  “  Nonconformist 
martyrs  ”  were  all  Wranglers,  though  a  few  took  classics  as  well. 
No  Senior  Wrangler  ever  took  the  Classical  Tripos  after  1835. 
The  work  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos  grew  too  exhausting  to 
allow  double  honours :  that  was  why  this  Tripos  was  truncated 
in  1882. 

Trinity  College  was  by  far  the  largest  of  all  the  colleges : 
St.  John’s  came  next :  the  others  were  called  “  small  colleges.” 
Trinity,  moreover,  as  the  college  of  Newton,  Barrow,  Bentley, 
and  Whewell,  had  a  reputation  to  keep  up.  Yet  from  1847  to 
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1859  inclusive  they  never  once  had  a  Senior  Wrangler.  How 
.great  was  their  delight  when  in  1860  their  man  Stirling  was 
Senior  Wrangler  and  First  Smith’s  Prizeman !  But  he  belonged 
to  the  United  Presbyterians,  and  refused  to  sign  the  declaration : 
so  he  was  lost  to  the  teaching  staff.  In  1861  W.  S.  Aldis  was 
Senior  Wrangler  and  First  Smith’s  Prizeman  :  he  was  a  Baptist, 
so  he  was  similarly  excluded  from  their  Fellows.  These  two 
sledge-hammer  blows,  coming  in  immediate  succession,  shook 
the  stronghold  of  conservative  Dondom  to  its  foundations.  In 
1863  I  was  sixth  Wrangler,  and  seventh  in  the  3rd  Class  of  the 
Classical  Tripos.  This  was  a  far  inferior  degree,  but  well  within 
the  Fellowship  range.  The  Calendar  shows  that  several  Trinity 
men  were  elected  Fellows  who  took  lower  places  in  mathematics 
(  eighth  to  sixteenth)  and  never  attempted  the  Classical  Tripos. 

In  1866  my  younger  brother,  Thomas  Steadman,  was  Second 
Wrangler,  second  Smith’s  Prizeman,  and  sixth  in  the  3rd  Class 
■of  the  Classical  Tripos;  a  degree  of  almost  more  merit  than  any 
merely  mathematical  degree,  however  high. 

From  this  time  onwards  the  agitation  (both  in  the  Press  and 
in  Parliament)  for  the  Abolition  of  Tests  became  more  and  more 
insistent.  In  1869  a  fresh  surprise  awaited  the  Dons.  A  Jew, 
Hartog  of  Trinity,  was  Senior  Wrangler  and  Second  Smith’s 
Prizeman.  To  take  a  degree  one  had  to  kneel  before  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  was  arrayed  in  his  scarlet  robes,  and  seated  on 
his  throne  at  the  head  of  the  crowded  Senate  House ;  one  had  to 
place  one’s  hands,  palms  together,  between  his  hands,  while  he 
recited  the  formula,  “  Anctoritate  mihi  comniissd,  admitto  te  in 
<gradum  baccalaureatum,  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Sancti 
Spiritus,  Amen.”  That  was  all.  But  Hartog  felt  that  to  submit 
to  this  ceremony  would  be  equivalent  to  renouncing  the 
monotheism  of  his  forebears  and  of  his  race.  So  he  refused  to 
take  a  degree  under  those  conditions. 

It  was  within  the  power  of  the  Dons  to  pass  a  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University  (technically  called  a  Grace) 
exempting  Hartog  from  the  Trinitarian  formula.  There  was  also 
a  statute  which  they  could  neither  ignore  nor  override ;  a  statute 
which  could  only  be  altered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Sovereign.  This  statute  provided  that  in  any 
given  year  none  of  the  men  who  had  passed  the  Tripos  could 
take  his  degree  until  after  the  Senior  Wrangler  had  taken  his. 

So  the  Dons  were  in  a  dilemma.  Either  they  must  pass  this 
special  Grace,  or  deprive  1 14  men  of  their  B.A.  degrees.  George 
Otto  Trevelyan  (afterwards  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan) 
whom  I  remember  well  as  a  Scholar  of  Trinity,  and  a  graceful 
satirist  of  our  College  in  his  Horace  at  Athens,  was  then  an 
M.P.  He  interviewed  the  Dons,  and  warned  them  that  if  they 
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did  not  give  Hartog  his  degree  he  would  rouse  such  a  storm  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  they  would  never  hear  the  last  of 
it.  The  Dons  were  cowed,  and  passed  the  requisite  Grace. 

Sir  Philip  Hartog,  a  younger  brother  of  this  Senior 
Wrangler,  married  a  niece  of  an  intimate  friend  of  ours. 
Finding  themselves  a  few  months  ago  in  our  neighbourhood,  they 
called  on  us,  and  I  got  the  above  story  in  all  its  details  from  him. 
The  Cambridge  Historical  Register  merely  says  in  a  footnote  to 
Hartog’s  name  at  the  head  of  the  Tripos,  “  As  a  Jew  he  was 
excluded  from  a  degree,  but  he  was  admitted  by  special  Grace 
of  the  Senate.” 

The  conservative  Dons  were  now  getting  the  worst  of  the 
fight.  But  later  on  in  the  same  year  a  bombshell  burst  in  their 
midst. 

For  some  time  previous  to  Hartog’s  degree  a  section  of  the 
University  had  been  advocating  a  simple  solution  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  difficulty.  They  maintained  that  everyone  who  was  neither 
an  Atheist  nor  a  Mohamedan,  any  one  who  ever  attended  the 
Prayerbook  service,  above  all  every  one  who  had  regularly 
attended  College  Chapels  (which  all  undergraduates  did,  as  a 
matter  of  course)  was  practically  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  within  the  meaning  of  the  disputed  formula. 
Consequently  all  Nonconformists  should  sign  it  as  a  mere  matter 
■of  conventional  form;  just  as  a  Duke  when  writing  officially  to 
a  costermonger  will  sign  himself  “  Your  obedient  servant.” 

This  notion  seemed  to  be  gaining  acceptance,  though  of 
course  many  strongly  opposed  it.  One  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity, 
a  Senior  Classic,  Sidgwick,  took  the  lead  in  this  opposition.  And 
he  clinched  his  arguments  by  a  decisive  act.  He  had  signed  the 
■declaration  himself,  because  he  was  by  birth  and  education  a 
Churchman ;  he  had  done  so  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  since 
taking  his  degree  he  had  thought  more  seriously  on  such  ques¬ 
tions,  and  he  felt  that  he  no  longer  agreed  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Prayerbook  sufficiently  to  sign  himself  a  bona  fide  member 
of  that  Church.  He  therefore  made  a  public  explanation  of  his 
position,  and  renounced  his  Fellowship.  That  was  a  staggering 
blow  to  the  Dons.  To  keep  so  brilliant  a  scholar  on  their  teaching 
staff  they  created  a  special  post  for  him,  and  made  him  Lecturer 
on  Moral  Science.  In  this  way  they  retained  his  services,  but 
they  all  felt  that  they  had  lost  the  battle  against  Nonconformity. 
No  one  henceforward  could  pretend  that  signing  this  declaration 
was  a  mere  matter  of  form.  The  abolition  of  religious  tests  was 
now  undoubtedly  imminent.  To  my  mind  this  one  “  Martyr  ” 
eclipses  all  the  rest.  It  is  one  thing  to  forgo  a  Fellowship 
because  you  are  unwilling  publicly  to  sign  a  document  you  do  not 
believe ;  it  calls  for  far  more  moral  courage  to  give  up  a 
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Fellowship  that  you  have  held  for  nearly  ten  years,  when  there 
is  no  external  cause  to  compel  you  to  do  so. 

One  more  "  martyr  ”  remains,  whose  martyrdom  was  very 
brief.  Hopkinson,  the  Senior  Wrangler  of  1871,  who  was 
bracketed  with  the  fourth  Wrangler  for  the  Smith’s  Prizes,  was 
a  Nonconformist.  This  was  in  January.  In  June  the  Tests  were 
finally  abolished;  so  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
Fellowship  not  much  later  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
the  Tests  never  been  in  force.  His  name  is  starred  as  a  Fellow 
in  the  1871  Tripos  list  of  the  Historical  Register. 

That  is  the  full  story  of  the  abolition  of  Tests  as  seen  from 
within  the  academic  pale.  But  it  is  more  important  for  us  to 
notice  the  effect  of  these  Tests  on  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  Universities  themselves.  One  point  is 
obvious.  They  hindered  the  bulk  of  Nonconformists  from 
sending  their  sons  to  college,  and  thus  very  largely  deprived  the 
Universities  of  a  class  of  exceptionally  keen  students,  gifted  by 
tradition,  home  education,  and  heredity,  with  the  austere  morals 
of  the  Puritans,  and  their  firm  grasp  of  religious  truth.  Further¬ 
more  these  Tests  had  been  in  force  for  so  long  a  time  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  impress  a  definite  character  on  the  corporations 
which  they  controlled. 

As  regards  intellectual  life  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Conybeare  {Cambridge  Review,  April  29th,  1909,  p.  349) 
that  up  to  the  year  1860,  Cambridge  men  looked  on  it  as  bad 
form  to  be  strenuous  in  study  or  in  sport,  or  to  exhibit  any 
marked  enthusiasm  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  a  University  in  which 
the  teachers  were  compelled  to  be  “  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  ”  to  retain  salaries  of  some  four  of  five  hundred  a  year 
(holy  orders  were  usually  a  condition  for  permanently  retaining 
a  Fellowship)  was  self-doomed  to  intellectual  as  well  as  spiritual 
paralysis. 

As  regards  religion,  we  have  more  definite  evidence.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Clark  {Cambridge  Review,  March  4th,  1909,  p.  303)  tells 
us  that  a  certain  college  dean  (before  the  forties  of  last  century) 
“  hauled  up  ”  an  undergraduate  for  not  attending  chapel.  The 
young  man’s  defence  was  that  the  early  hour  of  service  and  the 
chilly  weather  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  fix  his  mind  on  his 
prayers.  “  Sir,”  said  the  dean,  “  we  don’t  want  your  damned 
prayers  in  chapel,  we  want  to  see  your  damned  face.”  The  mere 
fact  that  a  clergyman,  the  dean  of  his  college,  could  say  such  a 
thing,  proves  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  religious  teaching  and 
worship  was  one  of  mere  formalism. 

My  own  personal  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  sixties.  Of 
course  I  attended  College  chapel  regularly,  and  as  a  Foundation 
Scholar  had  to  take  my  turn  in  reading  the  lessons  morning  and 
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evening  every  week-day  :  and  though  free  on  Saturday  evening 
and  Sunday  I  almost  always  went  for  the  sake  of  the  glorious 
organ-music  and  choral  singing.  Trinity  men  used  to  boast  that 
their  chaplain  read  the  service  so  fast  that  he  could  give  any 
other  chaplain  up  to  “  Pontius  Pilate  ”  and  yet  come  in  easily 
first  with  the  Benediction.  A  space  round  the  Communion  Table 
was  always  crowded  on  Saturday  evenings  and  Sundays  with 
undergraduates,  because  it  was  out  of  reach  of  the  Dean’s  eye. 
It  was  called  “  Iniquity  Comer  ” ;  the  men  there  played  cards 
while  the  prayers  were  going  on.  We  were  regularly  fined  six¬ 
pence  if  we  failed  to  attend  chapel  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
Sunday  of  each  month.  This  was  because  on  that  one  occasion 
there  was  a  Communion  service  and  collection,  and  the  Dons 
assumed  that  if  you  absented  yourself  it  was  simply  to  avoid  the 
collection.  So  the  sixpence  was  duly  entered  in  our  weekly 
buttery  bill;  a  curious  commentary  on  the  offertory  sentence 
read  at  the  communion,  which  enjoins  giving  “  not  grudgingly 
or  of  necessity,  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.” 

Of  course  the  men  were  not  compelled  to  communicate  r 
almost  all  of  them  came  out  pell-mell  immediately  after  the 
Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  leaving  a  few  “  pi’s  ”  to  shiver 
in  the  empty  cold.  One  of  these  “  pi’s,”  whom  I  will  call  Smith, 
for  some  special  reason  came  out  one  Sunday  with  the  non- 
communicants.  A  burly  boating  man  cannoned  against  him  in 
the  crush,  and,  suddenly  recognising  his  friend,  called  out, 
“  Hullo,  Smith  !  how  is  it  you’re  not  stopping  to  lunch  to-day?  ” 
For  this  story  I  can  vouch,  having  got  it  at  first  hand.  Such  an 
irreverent  speech  would  be  impossible  in  Cambridge  now,  when 
many  colleges  have  a  well-attended  voluntary  eight  o’clock 
communion  service  every  Sunday  morning. 

Of  course  there  were  plenty  of  men  whose  personal  piety 
was  undoubted.  But  such  men  owed  their  religion  to  their 
home-training  and  its  traditions;  the  University  as  such  in  no 
way  helped  them,  except  perhaps  in  the  University  sermon 
preached  every  Sunday  afternoon,  attendance  at  which  was 
voluntary.  I  used  to  go  regularly;  and  though  as  a  rule  the 
sermons  were  formal  and  commonplace,  occasionally  they  were 
both  instructive  and  rousing.  Among  the  preachers  whom  we 
heard  on  these  occasions  was  Kingsley. 

There  was  one  religious  organisation  at  Cambridge  which 
was  a  sort  of  itnperium  in  imperio  in  the  University.  Its  head¬ 
quarters  were  at  Caius  College,  and  its  leader  was  Clayton,  an 
ultra-Evangelical  clergyman.  Caius  College  was  largely  attended 
by  medical  students,  who  had  the  reputation  for  being  the 
rowdiest  men  in  the  University.  This  college  was  popularly 
divided  into  “  Heaven,  Earth  and  Hell  ” — the  first  consisting  of 
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the  Simeonites  under  Clayton;  the  last  of  the  medical  students; 
while  a  small  minority  of  reading  men  kept  aloof  from  both 
extremes.  One  incident  will  reveal  clearly  what  was  Canon 
Clayton’s  attitude  towards  the  University  and  Caius  College. 
There  was  a  schoolfellow  of  mine,  Garrett,  a  medical  student  at 
Caius,  whom  I  knew  almost  solely  by  name.  One  day  I  heard 
that  he  had  been  ill.  My  informant  thought  that  he  had  gone 
home,  but  was  not  sure.  So  I  called  on  Canon  Clayton,  who  was 
tutor  of  the  College.  I  explained  my  errand.  He  paused  for  a 
moment  to  recollect.  Then  he  repeated  the  name  “  Garrett, 
Garrett,  m’mm.  Ah,  yes !  Garrett.  I’m  afraid  he  is  not  a 
converted  character.  I  never  see  him  at  any  of  our  meetings.” 

That  one  sentence  shows  that  Canon  Clayton  looked  on  the 
University  and  his  own  College  simply  as  a  vantage  ground  for 
converting  undergraduates  to  his  own  religious  beliefs.  His 
followers  were  even  more  egotistically  exclusive.  I  think  popular 
report  must  have  exaggerated  the  wildness  of  the  Caius  medical 
students  :  when  I  walked  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital  (1864-66)  I 
never  saw  any  sign  of  it.  But  to  whatever  extent  their  reputation 
may  have  been  founded  on  fact,  I  feel  sure  it  was  mainly  a 
natural  reaction  against  the  ostentatious  pietism  of  the 
Simeonites.  The  chief  influence  they  had  on  the  religion  of  the 
University  was  to  make  men  dislike  and  despise  Evangelicalism 
itself. 

Such  being  the  state  of  religion  at  Cambridge  in  the  sixties 
of  last  century,  it  follows  that  the  morals  of  the  undergraduates 
must  have  been  very  unsatisfactory.  I  can  hardly  imagine  any¬ 
thing  worse  than  what  I  saw  and  heard  of  them  in  my  time.  But 
the  great  improvement  in  this  respect  which  undoubtedly  has 
taken  place  since  1871  has  largely  resulted  from  outside 
influences.  To  investigate  the  share  in  this  improvement  which 
is  due  to  the  abolition  of  religious  tests  would  be  mere  guesswork. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  obvious.  All  attempts  to  enforce 
uniformity  of  religious  belief  or  ritual  by  the  compulsion  of 
pains  and  penalties,  or  of  social  deprivations,  can  never  bring 
about  anything  better  than  a  half-hypocritical  uniformity.  Such 
attempts  will  aways  react  upon  their  originators.  They  will 
inevitably  dwarf  intellectual  development,  and  more  or  less 
poison  the  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

JAMES  A.  ALDIS, 
Sometime  Headmaster  of  Queen 
Mary’s  School,  Walsall. 


The  Muslim  Dogma  of  Tradition. 

MISS  HILDA  MACLEAN,  of  the  Victorian  Baptist 
Foreign  Mission,  read  a  paper  in  December  1927  to  the 
annual  conference  of  Australasian  missionaries  in  Bengal,  on 
“The  Traditions  among  Ordinary  Muhammedans.”  Its  object 
was  not  only  to  show  how  Islam  in  Bengal  is  really  based  on  the 
Traditions,  but  as  a  corollary  to  set  forth  their  leading  features 
as  rendered  into  English  by  Mr.  William  Goldsack,  and  to  urge 
that  approach  must  be  made  to  the  Mussulman  along  their  lines. 
This  practical  aim  is  beside  the  mark  for  a  stay-at-home  English¬ 
man;  but  the  facts  as  to  the  Traditions  raise  interesting  points, 
as  to  inspiration,  and  as  to  parallel  facts  in  Christendom.  We 
may  first  cite  some  evidence  as  to  the  popularity  of  the  Traditions. 

At  a  recent  Bengal  Women’s  Educational  Conference,  a 
Muslim  lady  speaker,  pleading  that  the  Quran  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  vernaculars  so  that  it  might  be  not  only  read  but 
understood,  confessed : — “  We*  seldom  act  according  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Quran.  It  is  merely  read  and  repeated,  parrot- 
wise,  and  tied  with  a  cloth,  and  kept  with  great  care.  A  few  days 
ago,  in  a  mass  meeting  of  Muslims  held  at  Allahabad,  Miss  Jafia 
Soleman,  an  educated  Egyptian  lady,  asked  those  amongst  the 
audience  who  could  really  understand  the  teachings  of  the  Quran, 
to  raise  their  hands.  Only  three  men  did  so.  If  our  men  are  so 
poor  in  their  knowledge  of  the  Quran,  it  is  needless  to  say  how 
much  poorer  their  women  must  be.”  Turn  then  to  the  villages 
and  see.  In  almost  any  home,  ask  what  they  read,  and  they  will 
produce,  along  with  the  children’s  school  books  and  possibly  a 
popular  novel  or  life  of  Muhammed,  some  filthy,  dirty,  ragged, 
coverless  volume,  which  probably  contains  some  garbled  story 
from  the  “  Kasas.”  Happy  indeed  is  the  woman  who  can  afford 
to  buy  the  complete  work,  and  happy  those  who  can  gather  to 
hear  it  read  aloud. 

What  is  the  “  Kasas  ”  ?  It  aims  at  giving  the  traditional 
histories  of  all  the  prophets,  from  the  creation  of  the  “  Light  of 
Muhammed  ”  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  to  the  advent  of 
Muhammed  himself ;  and  the  histories  of  the  four  Imams.  The 
original  was  written  in  the  fifth  century  after  the  prophet’s  death, 
and  is  most  readable,  however  ridiculous  and  unclean  some  of  the 
stories  are.  A  glance  at  the  index  shows  many  familiar  names : 
Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Ishmael,  and  the  building  of  the 
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Kaaba,  Lot,  Isaac,  Joseph  (sixty  pages).  Job,  Pharaoh,  Moses 
and  the  children  of  Israel  (another  sixty  pages),  Elijah,  Elisha, 
Samuel,  Saul,  David  and  Solomon  (150  pages),  John  the  Baptist, 
Zechariah,  Mary  and  Jesus  (twenty  pages). 

This  ancient  work  is  not  only  widely  circulated  in  the  village 
dialect,  but  is  the  basis  of  children’s  books  for  the  home,  text¬ 
books  in  Muslim  primary  schools,  volumes  for  the  lending 
libraries.  In  some  cases  the  stories  are  told  as  we  ourselves  might 
relate  them;  in  others  the  main  object  is  to  exalt  Muhammed,  so 
that  we  hear  of  the  Splitting  of  the  Moon,  the  Night  Journey  to 
Heaven,  constantly  cited  by  Muslim  children  to  show  how 
superior  their  prophet  is  to  Christ. 

Go  back  a  step,  and  ask  where  the  writer  of  the  “  Kasas  ” 
obtained  his  material.  He  drew  chiefly  on  six  collections  of 
Traditions,  committed  to  writing  in  the  third  century  after 
Muhammed.  The  chief  of  these  collectors  was  A1  Bukhari.  He 
says  in  his  preface  that  he  was  inspired  to  the  task  by  a  dream 
in  which  he  seemed  to  be  driving  away  flies  from  the  person  of 
Muhammed ;  an  interpreter  told  him  that  the  flies  were  lies  which 
had  settled  upon  the  apostolic  tradition ;  so  he  decided  to  gather 
and  sift  the  current  traditions.  Sixteen  years  did  he  give  to  this 
task,  travelling  from  Iraq  to  Egypt,  interrogating  40,000  men, 
collecting  600,C)00  traditions,  of  which  he  memorised  a  third.  He 
was  critical,  prayed  over  his  work,  and  never  committed  a  tradi¬ 
tion  to  writing  without  an  ablution  and  a  prayer.  From  his  mass 
of  material  he  chose  about  7,000,  and  since  many  are  doublets, 
his  collection  actually  enshrines  about  3,000  stories.  He  does  not 
expressly  state  the  principles  on  which  he  chose  or  rejected ;  but 
it  does  not  seem  that  he  considered  internal  evidence,  for  the 
stories  are  often  childish  or  absurd  or  even  immoral.  He  did 
record  traditions  which  explain  laws  and  customs  that  were  not 
enjoined  in  the  Quran.  But  in  every  case  he  was  most  careful  to 
show  the  continuity  of  the  tradition,  by  some  formula  such  as : — 
“  A  told  me  that  B  (the  son  of  C  the  son  of  D)  said  to  him  from 
his  father,  from  E,  from  F  (the  son  of  G),  I  have  heard  from  H 
(the  son  of  I)  that  he  heard  from  J  (the  son  of  K)  that  he  heard 
the  prophet  say — or  that  he  heard  the  prophet  do — or  that  he 
noted  the  prophet  permitted,  such  and  such  a  thing.”  The  utmost 
care  was  taken  that  the  complete  chain  of  tradition  should  be 
exhibited,  that  each  link  should  be  identified. 

The  veracity  of  each  man  manifestly  is  important;  and 
A1  Bukhari  was  so  far  conscious  of  this  that  he  discarded  593 
out  of  600  stories.  He  might  have  good  opportunities 
for  distrusting  many  men,  and  for  trusting  others.  But  while  he 
might  dare  to  neglect  men  of  recent  generations,  it  was  dangerous 
for  an  orthodox  Muslim  to  hesitate  about  the  Companions  of  the 
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Prophet.  Attend  then  to  those  earliest  links  in  the  chain;  they 
consist  of  four  men  who  knew  Muhammed  long  and  closely,  three 
men  and  a  woman  who  knew  him  towards  the  end. 

The  four  Older  Companions  were  Abu  Baler,  Omar, 
Uthman  and  Ali.  It  is  unfortunate  that  comparatively  few 
traditions  came  through  them.  This  was  not  for  want  of 
curiosity,  but  one  of  them  distrusted  his  own  memory ; — “Were 
it  not  that  I  feared  lest  I  should  add  to  the  facts  in  relating  them, 
or  take  therefrom,  verily  I  would  tell  you.”  And  another  had 
occasion  to  rebuke  a  tendency  to  glorification  : — “  I  fear  that  if 
I  tell  you  one  thing,  ye  will  add  thereto  a  hundred,  as  from  me.” 
It  had  been  wonderful  if  all  transmitters  of  tradition  could  resist 
that  temptation. 

No  scruples  seem  to  have  hindered  the  four  younger  people. 
One  of  them  alone  is  responsible  for  twice  as  many  anecdotes 
as  the  four  Older  Companions  together;  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  he  was  freely  charged  by  his  contemporaries  with 
sheer  invention ;  it  is  less  satisfactory  that  A1  Bukhari  neverthe¬ 
less  incorporated  many  traditions  which  depend  solely  on  this 
one  man,  Abu  Hurairah,  who  had  been  a  convert  only  three  years 
when  the  Prophet  died,  and  was  but  a  lad  then. 

Ibn  Abbas,  the  second,  was  only  fourteen  years  old  at 
Muhammad’s  death;  yet  A1  Bukhari  relies  on  him  for  as  much 
information  as  the  four  Older  Companions  together.  The  third. 
Anas  bin  Malik,  was  nineteen  at  the  prophet’s  death;  a  man  of 
no  birth,  standing,  or  education.  The  fourth  was  Ayesha,  the 
child-wife,  “  utterly  unscrupulous,  passionately  partisan,  and 
lacking  in  character  ”  :  she  is  the  authority  for  more  than  2,000 
anecdotes.  To  these  four  young  people  are  due  all  the  stories 
attributing  miraculous  powers  to  Muhammad. 

What  now  is  the  attitude  of  Muslims  to  these  traditions? 
The  villager  in  Bengal  knows  them  better  than  the  Quran  itself, 
and  they  are  the  practical  standard  of  both  faith  and  practice. 
But  what  of  the  Muslim  theologians?  The  great  bulk  of  them, 
the  Sunnis  and  the  Wahabis,  agree  that  while  the  Quran  is  the 
word  of  God  Himself,  dictated  to  the  prophet  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  yet  the  Traditions  are  inspired  on  a  lower  level,  so  that 
the  words  are  human,  and  only  the  ideas  divine.  These 
theologians  uphold  the  practice  of  the  prophet  as  binding;  thus 
because  he  picked  up  his  rice  with  three  fingers,  this  is  the 
standard  Muslim  method.  Some  of  them  were  afraid  to  use 
their  own  judgement  when  no  precedent  was  quoted;  one  man 
knew  that  Muhammad  ate  water-melons,  but  because  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  prophet  broke  them,  bit  them,  or  cut  them,  he 
thought  it  wiser  to  abstain;  he  even  tried  to  force  his  scruples 
on  others,  and  forbade  a  poor  woman  to  spin  by  the  light  of 
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torches  carried  along  the  street,  because  no  one  knew  if  the 
prophet  had  ever  used  another  man’s  light  without  asking  leave. 
Such  extreme  views  illustrate  the  outcome  of  this  line  of 
theology.  But  from  the  second  century  there  was  a  divergent 
line  of  men  who  pointed  out  flaws  in  the  traditions  and  ridiculed 
them.  The  Shiahs  of  Persia  and  India  rejected  all  which  did 
not  depend  on  their  patron,  Ali,  one  of  the  four  Older 
Companions;  of  his  recollections  they  have  five  books.  And 
even  among  the  Sunnis  to-day  there  are  a  few  who  minimize  or 
even  reject,  going  “  Back  to  the  Quran.’’ 

The  whole  course  of  events  reminds  us  how  Islam  is  but  a 
i-evised  Judaism :  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  supplemented  by 
tradition,  and  this  both  by  theologians  and  the  populace  came  to 
be  in  practice  more  highly  esteemed,  till  even  in  our  Lord’s  day 
there  were  some  who  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by 
their  tradition.  It  is  equally  interesting  to  compare  with  doings 
in  Christian  circles. 

A  Muslim  says  that  nothing  whatever  was  written  down 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  nothing  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures  stands  on  the  same  plane  of  the  Quran.  All  the 
sayings  attributed  to  Him  are  due  to  the  memory  of  some  Older 
Companions,  perhaps  Peter  and  Matthew,  and  to  some  Younger 
Companions,  such  as  Mark  and  John,  and  to  one  man  who  was 
not  a  Companion  at  all,  Luke.  To  a  Muslim  there  would  be  a 
grave  defect  in  that  Luke  gives  no  vouchers  for  his  stories;  thus 
the  stories  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  of  the  Good  Samaritan  have 
no  attested  pedigree.  Another  large  part  of  the  New  Testament 
is  a  collection  of  letters  by  Paul,  who  was  no  Companion,  and 
whose  relations  with  the  Companions  were  on  his  own  showing 
somewhat  strained.  Paul  does  once  or  twice  emphasize  that  he 
was  transmitting  a  tradition,  but  he  also  declares  emphatically 
that  he  taught  on  his  own  authority,  believing  that  he  too  had  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  A  Muslim  pays  no  attention  to  letters  by  men 
whom  he  does  not  acknowledge  as  prophets,  nor  even  to  a 
Revelation  to  a  Companion,  but  limits  himself  to  the  Injil,  the 
Gospel  through  the  prophet  Jesus  :  he  puts  the  original  on  a  level 
with  his  own  Traditions,  inspired  as  to  ideas,  not  words;  but  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  use  the  Lower  Criticism,  and  say  that  even 
what  the  Companions  handed  on  has  not  reached  us  without 
alteration. 

But  we  have  a  mass  of  literature  which  presents  other 
analogies ;  apocryphal  gospels,  ecclesiastical  traditions.  The 
general  sense  of  Christians  has  discarded  several  gospels, 
although  they  are  attributed  to  Companions,  such  as  Peter.  They 
can  be  shown  to  have  originated  at  a  late  period,  and  can  often 
be  traced  to  definite  places;  they  are  not  complete  stories,  but 
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are  evidently  supplements  to  the  four  Canonical  Gospels;  they 
abound  in  anecdotes  which  strain  our  credulity :  we  readily 
endorse  the  judgement  passed  upon  them  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  that  they  are  unworthy  of  public  use.  Yet  there  are 
scattered  incidents  in  them  which  have  found  wide  acceptance; 
that  Mary  was  ever  a  virgin,  that  an  ox  and  an  ass  worshipped 
at  the  manger,  that  the  wise  men  from  the  East  were  three  kings, 
&c.,  &c. 

These  indeed  were  taken  up  and  stamped  with  some 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  so  we  are  led  on  to  consider 
ecclesiastical  traditions  generally,  of  which  one  has  lately  excited 
some  attention — that  communion  should  be  fasting.  It  would  be 
well  if  those  who  speak  glibly  of  tradition  would  heed  the  rigid 
test  of  Islam — that  every  link  in  the  chain  of  tradition  should  be 
named  and  approved.  In  the  early  days  there  was  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  this,  men  did  appeal  to  the  churches  founded  by  apostles, 
did  enumerate  the  men  who  in  unbroken  succession  presided 
over  them;  in  the  remarkable  case  of  Jerusalem,  a  rival  prelate 
often  pointed  out  with  care  that  there  was  a  gap,  and  the 
tradition  of  the  original  church  faded  away  at  Pella,  while  the 
church  of  .(Elia  Capitolina  on  the  same  site  did  not  inherit  the 
tradition.  But  “  tradition  ”  has  come  in  practice  to  mean 
something  very  different — the  code  of  rules  and  the  body  of 
doctrine  which  have  been  evolved  in  the  course  of  centuries.  A 
decision  arrived  at  in  Nicea,  in  Constantinople,  at  Trent,  in  the 
Vatican,  may  be  promulgated  with  authority,  and  be  accepted 
ever  since;  but  it  is  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  an 
apostolic  tradition;  it  is  handed  down  from  a  definite  time  and 
place,  and  depends  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  not  on  the 
direct  authority  of  Christ. 

While  in  many  parts  of  Christendom  the  Traditions  do 
seem  as  important  as  in  Islam,  it  would  seem  that  Christian 
theologians  might  learn  something  as  to  Inspiration  and  Tradition 
from  Muslim  thinkers. 


A  Visit  to  Spain. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Elder,  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

During  the  Baptist  Congress  in  Toronto  I  met  the  Rev. 

Ambrosip  Celma,  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Barcelona,  Spain.  He  suggested  a  visit  to  the  Baptist  churches 
of  Spain.  That  seed  thought  brought  forth  fruit  in  the  visit  that 
my  wife  and  I  have  just  made  to  the  mother  country  of 
Argentina. 

We  arrived  at  Barcelona  on  September  21st,  and  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  Senor  Celma  and  the  Rev.  Leroy  David, 
who  is  Principal  of  the  Baptist  Bible  Institute  there.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  provided  generous  hospitality  for  us  during  our  stay. 

Barcelona  is  a  beautiful  city,  with  mountains  rising  behind, 
the  blue  Mediterranean  in  front  and  the  contrasts  and  harmony 
of  colour  in  the' city  itself.  At  present  it  is  a  hive  of  activity, 
making  preparations  for  the  great  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held 
next  year.  Beautiful  Exhibition  buildings  are  being  erected  on 
the  slopes  of  Montjuich,  from  which  is  to  be  seen  a  wonderful 
panorama  of  the  city,  behind  which  Mount  Tibidabo  rises  1,6(X) 
feet  above  the  sea,  with  the  crags  of  Montserrat  in  the  distance 
and  on  a  clear  day  some  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees  standing  out 
against  the  horizon.  Barcelona  fairly  won  our  hearts. 

The  Baptist  church  is  in  a  central  position,  but  without  any 
sign  or  notice  to  indicate  what  it  is.  The  services  are  conducted 
upstairs,  a  veritable  “  upper  room.”  Formerly  a  school  was 
conducted  there,  but  it  was  closed  as  part  of  the  retrenchment 
necessitated  by  the  Southern  Baptist  deficit.  We  attended  the 
Sunday  School  on  Sunday  morning,  and  spoke  to  a  group  of 
bright,  intelligent-looking  young  people. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  David  took  us  to  Sabadell,  said  to  be 
the  most  industrial  town  in  Catalonia.  The  young  Pastor,  Senor 
Antonio  Almudevar,  was  already  known  to  us  by  his  poems, 
some  of  which  we  had  used  for  recitations  in  Sunday  School 
entertainments  in  Argentina.  We  went  first  to  a  well-attended 
meeting  of  the  Young  People’s  Society.  It  was  a  real  privilege 
to  speak  to  those  fine  young  folk  and  afterwards  preach  to  a 
good,  warm-hearted  congregation.  When  in  response  to  an 
appeal  two  people  gave  an  outward  sign  of  an  inward  decision 
to  accept  Christ  as  Saviour,  my  heart  was  strangely  stirred 
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"because  the  Lord  had  used  us  to  co-operate  with  the  Pastor  and 
his  earnest  people  in  winning  some  souls  for  Christ  in  Spain. 
The  owner  of  the  hall  lived  for  some  time  in  Argentina  and 
attended  services  conducted  by  Rev.  Pablo  Besson,  but  was  not 
converted  till  after  his  return  to  Spain.  After  his  conversion 
he  built  the  hall,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
congregation  to  acquire  it  by  instalments.  The  authorities  allow 
this  congregation  to  have  a  notice  board  outside.  Most  of  the 
congregation  came  to  the  train  with  us  when  we  were  leaving, 
and  they  sang  rousing  hymns  there  till  the  train  had  left. 

On  Monday  we  took  part  in  the  opening  of  the  new  session 
of  the  Baptist  Bible  Institute.  There  was  a  good  attendance 
of  interested  friends  from  the  churches.  Some  seven  promising 
young  men  are  there  to  prepare  themselves  to  be  workers.  The 
importance  of  this  work  cannot  be  calculated.  The  teachers  find 
themselves  handicapped  by  the  poor  schooling  that  the  young 
fellows  have  had.  The  importance  of  higher  education  does  not 
seem  to  have  gripped  even  the  Spanish  evangelicals  as  it  should. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  are  trying  to  impress  this  on  them,  but  it 
is  a  pity  that  some  of  the  evangelical  schools  had  to  be  closed 
through  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on. 

Rev.  N.  Bengtsson  and  Senor  Pedro  Franco  (formerly  a 
professor  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  before  his  conversion) 
are  co-professors  with  Mr.  David.  It  was  our  privilege  to  talk 
to  the  students  each  day  during  our  stay,  on  some  phase  of  the 
preacher’s  work. 

A  visit  to  the  town  of  Tarrassa  interested  us  greatly.  Most 
of  the  other  churches  receive  grants  from  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  The  Baptist  church 
of  Tarrassa  is  self-supporting.  Some  six  years  ago  a  work  was 
started  there  by  members  of  the  Vila  family.  Their  spiritual 
enterprise  was  blessed  to  such  an  extent  that  there  were  some 
130  baptisms  in  five  years.  A  gifted  son  of  the  family,  Senor 
Samuel  Vila,  became  Pastor.  His  father  sold  properties  to  help 
build  a  commodious  and  attractive  church  building,  and  thus 
inspired  others  to  heroic  self-sacrifice  and  generous  giving.  The 
architect  and  builder,  Senor  Jaime  Pujol,  was  converted  and 
baptised  in  Argentina,  and  had  there  imbibed  some  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  ideas  with  which  he  inspired  the  others.  The  fine 
example  of  this  church  is  stimulating  others  to  attempt  greater 
things  and  to  aim  at  similar  independence.  We  had  a  splendid 
meeting  with  these  warm-hearted  people,  and  again  had  the  joy 
of  seeing  some  decisions  for  Christ. 

On  the  Thursday  night  we  had  a  great  time  with  Senor 
Celma  in  Barcelona,  when  lantern  views  of  Argentina  and  the 
Baptist  work  there,  were  shown.  Mr.  Bengtsson  is  doing  a  very 
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important  piece  of  work  in  the  publication  of  evangelical 
literature. 

Then,  passing  through  a  wealth  of  vineyards,  olive  and 
orange  groves,  rice,  pea-nuts  and  potato-fields,  we  came  to 
Valencia. 

From  there  we  went  at  once  by  omnibus  to  Carlet,  an  old- 
time  town  with  modern  school  equipment.  There  is  a  small  but 
vigorous  Baptist  church  there.  The  Pastor  was  in  Argentina 
for  some  time  before  his  conversion.  As  the  people  work  on 
the  farms  until  sunset,  and  then  have  to  come  to  the  town,  for 
there  the  farmers  live  in  the  town,  the  meeting  held  on  Saturday 
night  was  at  9-30.  One  elderty  lady  came  with  a  glass  of 
water  under  her  shawl.  Asked  why,  she  said  that  sometimes  she 
became  sleepy,  and  took  the  glass  of  water  so  as  to  moisten  her 
eyes.  The  church  has  secured  a  well-situated  building  site.  Some 
of  the  members  have  joined  their  Pastor  and  have  made  all  the 
bricks  they  will  need  for  a  modest  building.  They  are  going  to 
build  the  foundations  at  once,  and  are  hoping  that  money  will 
come  in  for  the  carpentering  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  on. 
A  young  man  from  this  church  has  just  entered  the  Bible 
Institute  as  a  student. 

We  returned  to  Valencia  on  Sunday,  and  took  part  in  a  fine 
meeting  of  the  Young  People’s  Society  first,  and  then  a  very  fine 
service  where  there  was  real  spiritual  power  and  some;  more 
decisions  for  Christ.  This  church  is  part  of  the  fruits  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  J.  Uhr,  of  the  Swedish  Baptist  Mission.  The 
present  Pastor,  Senor  Ramon  Lopez,  had  his  preparation  in 
colportage  work  at  a  very  good  theological  seminary.  He  regrets 
that  he  has  to  spend  so  much  time  at  business  in  order  to  support 
his  family. 

A  Summer  School  was  held  in  Valencia  in  August,  and  they 
had  a  great  time.  One  outcome  was  the  formation  of  the  Baptist 
Convention  of  Spain.  Senor  Julio  Nogal  of  Madrid  is  the  first 
President. 

Jativa  was  the  next  place  visited,  an  attractive  little  town 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  high  hills.  The  Pastor  has  also  spent  some 
time  in  Argentina;  some  of  his  children  were  bom  there.  He 
has  worked  as  a  colporteur.  He  is  a  deeply  spiritual  man,  who 
quietly  wins  souls  for  Christ,  more  by  personal  work  than  by 
eloquent  preaching.  Their  hall  is  in  the  third  story  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  congregation  reflected  the  simplicity,  piety  and 
earnestness  of  their  Pastor,  and  was  so  responsive  as  to  make  it 
a  joy  to  preach.  He  told  us  of  a  man  who  had  bought  a  Bible 
and  an  evangelical  book  from  a  colporteur  in  Argentina,  before 
returning  to  Spain.  The  reading  of  them  had  opened  his  eyes 
and  made  him  stop  going  to  confession.  When  he  heard  the 
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preaching  of  the  Gospel  he  was  converted,  and  now  Senor  Estebe 
holds  meetings  in  the  place  where  he  lives,  and  others  have  been 
won  for  Christ. 

Tuesday  saw  us  in  Alicante.  The  Pastor  of  the  church 
there  is  a  cultured  man,  Don  Luis  Ponzoa.  He  was  known  to  us 
by  his  writings.  To  our  great  disappointment  we  did  not  meet 
him.  He  has  been  seriously  ill,  and  was  away  convalescing.  We 
were,  however,  delighted  to  find  that  Sergeant  Zacariah  Carles 
is  able  to  take  his  military  service  and  at  the  same  time  act  as 
temporary  Pastor  of  the  church.  He  is  a  young  man  who  studied 
in  the  Bible  Institute.  It  speaks  well  for  his  tact  and  personality, 
that  though  the  military  authorities  know  that  he  is  a  Protestant 
preacher,  who  has  asked  to  be  excused  from  attendance  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mass,  he  has  been  made  a  sergeant  and  has 
permission  to  be  off  duty  for  the  services  in  his  church.  A  solid 
work  has  been  done  by  Senor  Ponzoa  and  his  brave  wife,  and  a 
good  congregation  listened  to  our  message,  in  spite  of  a  rainy 
night.  We  had  been  told  that  it  scarcely  ever  rained  in  Alicante. 
There  used  to  be  a  good  school  here  as  in  Valencia  and  other 
parts,  but  it  had  to  be  closed  because  of  retrenchment. 

Albacete  was  the  next  place  to  be  visited.  The  Pastor,  Don 
Francisco  Pais,  has  had  experience  in  Cuba.  He  took  us  first  to 
a  meeting  for  women,  where  my  wife  told  how  in  some  Argentine 
churches  the  women  organise  in  order  to  evangelise.  Later  we 
had  a  fine  meeting  in  the  good  hall  they  have.  This  hall  has  been 
built  specially  by  one  of  the  members,  who  charges  a  moderate 
rent  for  it,  and  thus  the  difficulties  experienced  in  some  places 
are  avoided. 

To  be  in  Madrid  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  long,  long  dream. 
There  is  a  very  enthusiastic,  aggressive  little  Baptist  church  which 
meets  in  a  hall  that  could  scarcely  be  worse  as  far  as  ventilation, 
light  and  accommodation  are  concerned.  It  would  not  surprise 
me  to  hear  that  the  authorities  had  prohibited  meetings  to  be 
held  in  it.  Senor  Julio  Nogal,  who  ministers  to  the  church, 
worked  for  some  years  in  Cuba.  He  tells  me  that  if  he  had  some 
10,000  or  12,000  dollars  he  believes  the  congregation  would  find 
the  rest.  That  would  be  a  splendid  investment  for  some  of  our 
Baptist  friends.  We  ought  to  have  a  place  that  is  more  worthy 
of  us  in  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  have  it  quickly. 

It  had  been  arranged  for  me  to  speak  at  a  united  meeting 
in  the  Reformed  church  of  Spain.  At  this  meeting  it  was  a  great 
joy  to  meet  sons  of  Juan  B.  Cabrera,  Carlos  Araujo,  and  J. 
Fliedner,  who  were  such  valiant  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  a 
generation  ago.  Financial  and  time-limitations  prevented  us  from 
visiting  other  churches. 


Colonel  Sir  Jerome  Sankey,M.P.,Ph.D. 

HIEROME  ZANCHEY  is  a  spelling  often  adopted  for  his 
name;  and  this  invites  the  query  whether  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Italian  Hieronymus  Zanchius  who  died  at 
Heidelberg  in  1590.  But  the  query  is  unanswered;  and  possible 
early  experiences  at  Cambridge  and  as  proctor  at  Oxford,  have 
no  real  bearing  on  his  life,  which  was  mainly  spent  across  St. 
George’s  Channel,  as  may  be  traced  largely  in  Dunlop’s  “  Ireland 
under  the  Commonwealth.” 

He  emerges  in  January  1645  as  wounded  at  the  capture  of 
Nantwich.  At  the  siege  of  Colchester,  his  dragoons  performed 
the  marvellous  exploit  of  capturing  two  royalist  ships.  He  was 
colonel  of  horse  in  the  army  that  went  to  Ireland  in  1649,  and  was 
much  associated  with  colonel  Daniel  Axtell,  another  Baptist,  who 
had  kept  order  in  Westminster  Hall  during  the  trial  of  Charles 
Stuart.  Sankey  was  prominent  in  the  relief  of  Passage,  at  the 
skirmish  of  Dundrum,  and  at  Clonmel.  He  was  then  put  in 
command  to  run  down  colonel  John  Fitzpatrick,  and  was  able  to 
secure  the  surrender  of  Limerick.  Here  he  signalised  himself  by 
suggesting  a  mode  of  pacification.  There  were  some  30,000  Irish 
still  in  arms,  who  were  willing  to  go  abroad,  and  as  whole 
regiments  to  enter  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain  :  he  distinctly 
favoured  this  solution.  So  on  12  May,  1652,  articles  of  agree¬ 
ment  were  made  and  concluded ;  Lieutenant-general  Ludlow 
authorised  Commissary-general  Reynolds,  colonels  John  Hewson, 
Hierome  Sankey,  Daniel  Axtell,  Richard  Lawrence,  Henry 
Pretty,  Scout-master  Henry  Jones,  Adjutant-general  William 
Allen,  and  captain  John  Vernon  to  sign  such  a  treaty  :  the  list 
shows  the  predominant  position  of  Baptists  in  Irish  affairs. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  Sankey  was  busy  sweeping  up  the 
remnants,  clearing  King’s  and  Queen’s  County,  and  being  in 
special  charge  of  the  Tipperary  forces.  On  12  August  an  Act  of 
Settlement  was  passed,  whereby  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Munster 
were  divided  into  Precincts,  each  under  a  commander-in-chief : 
Sankey  was  put  to  govern  Clonmel,  and  after  a  council  of  war  at 
Kilkenny  on  30  September  to  wind  up  the  transportation  of  the 
Irish  regiments,  he  turned  to  civil  affairs. 

Thus  in  January,  1653,  he  was  put  on  a  committee  to 
encourage  tillage,  and  to  settle  lands  on  such  as  had  served  the 
Parliament.  For  under  authority  of  one  of  the  last  acts  assented 
to  by  Charles,  the  Irish  were  to  be  sent  across  Shannon  into 
Connaught,  and  the  other  three  provinces  were  to  be  newly 
colonised  from  England.  In  April  he  was  bidden  remove  the 
Irish  from  his  precinct,  giving  them  two  months’  notice,  and  not 
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actually  displacing  until  English  tenants  were  available.  In  June 
he  was  put  on  a  commission  to  deal  with  the  plague,  and  with 
providing  for  the  poor.  Then  it  was  found  that  the  Scots  who 
had  long  been  in  Ulster  were  not  satisfied  with  the  new  govern¬ 
ment;  and  he  was  put  on  a  commission  to  transplant  some  of 
them  into  Leinster.  In  August  a  small  Standing  Committee  was 
set  up  “  to  consider  all  matters  referred  to  them  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Commonwealth  ”  :  as  a  first  instalment 
they  were  to  decide  what  was  fit  to  be  done  as  regards  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel;  and  as  a  counterpart,  what  induce¬ 
ments  be  offered  to  the  Irish  to  abandon  their  religion,  hcAv 
priests  may  be  removed.  Correspondence  survives  as  to  his 
interest  in  English  ministers  brought  over,  and  as  to  the  details 
of  the  land  settlement. 

By  August  1655  things  had  so  far  settled  down  that  the 
University  of  Dublin  held  a  grand  meeting  to  entertain  their 
Chancellor,  the  lord  Henry  Cromwell.  The  most  conspicuous 
figure  after  the  chancellor  himself  was  colonel  Sankey :  the 
Proctor  made  a  speech  in  order  to  philosophy,  after  which  Dr. 
Loftus  the  Doctor  of  that  Chair  presented  Sankey  to  be 
admitted  ad  eundem  gradum — which  apparently  proves  that 
Wood  was  right  in  alluding  to  his  English  university  career. 
Next  year  a  parliament  was  assembled  at  Westminster  under  the 
Instrument  of  Government,  which  was  far-sighted  enough  to 
unite  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  to  this  Sankey  was 
returned  as  M.P.  for  Kilkenny.  This  marks  the  inauguration  of 
what  was  hoped  to  be  domestic  peace,  and  on  23  October  the 
Lord  Protector  ordered  accounts  to  be  made  up  for  the  disbanded 
forces.  It  proved  that  in  the  seven  years  since  the  army  landed 
in  Ireland,  Sankey’s  regiment  had  earned  £96,657  13s.  lOd.,  the 
largest  sum  paid. 

He  proved  a  loyal  Cromwellian,  upholding  the  settlement 
for  the  three  countries,  and  especially  backing  Henry  Cromwell 
in  Ireland.  In  the  plantation  he  acquired  Coolmore  in  county 
Tipperary,  and  founded  what  proved  to  be  a  stable  family  there. 
So  it  must  have  been  disturbing  when  the  great  Protector  passed 
away,  and  his  system  began  to  crumble  in  England.  Richard 
Cromwell  was  too  weak,  but  Sankey  backed  Henry  Cromwell  in 
Ireland.  In  1659  he  was  called  to  London,  as  yet  another  civil 
war  seemed  imminent,  and  was  taken  into  council  at  Wallingford 
House.  When  Sir  George  Booth  actually  did  raise  troops, 
Sankey  went  back  to  Ireland,  and  brought  500  horse  to  Holy- 
head,  marching  them  to  Cheshire;  where  the  Irish  Brigade 
effectually  put  down  the  rising.  For  the  next  few  months  he 
was  most  busy ;  on  the  social  side  he  had  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  Petty  as  to  the  actual  survey  of  lands  for  his  disbanded 
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soldiery;  on  the  political  he  took  part  in  proposals  for  a  new 
•constitution;  on  the  military  he  was  sent  north  by  the  party  of 
Fleetwood  and  Lambert  to  negotiate  with  that  most  uncertain 
man,  general  Monk  in  Scotland.  From  Newcastle  he  was  sent 
forward  to  Berwick  for  an  interview.  And  there  Monk  carried 
-out  his  crafty  policy,  detained  Sankey,  and  marched  his  troops 
onward.  Early  in  1660  Monk  formally  deprived  him  of  his 
command,  and  that  ended  his  brief  intervention  in  high  politics. 

When  the  Restoration  was  effected,  he  was  apparently  ready 
to  acquiesce  in  the  royalist  settlement,  and  he  did  emphatically 
dissociate  himself  from  Venner’s  rising.  Back  in  Ireland,  he 
found  useful  'occupation  at  first;  was  invited  to  arbitrate  in 
some  Dublin  affairs,  joined  in  a  project  to  restore  a  mile-long 
causeway  in  Munster.  But  like  many  other  old  soldiers,  he  found 
leason  to  think  that  the  new  government  did  not  mean  to  play 
fair,  and  that  little  by  little  the  soldier-settlers  were  to  be  ousted. 
He  therefore  joined  in  the  rebellion  of  1663,  to  begin  with  the 
capture  of  Dublin  Castle  :  it  was  betrayed,  and  he  fell  in  the 
rising.  Thus  ended  a  career  showing  what  good  material  went 
to  form  the  Baptist  churches  of  that  period. 


BRIDGWATER.  The  first  appearance  of  this  church  is  in 
1655,  when  it  entertained  the  Western  Association.  The,  church 
book  begins  in  1689,  showing  forty-nine  members  with  Toby 
Welles  pastor.  The  meeting-house  was  built  in  1692,  the  date 
being  legible  in  1770.  In  1693  Edward  Elliott  came  on  probation, 
he  was  ordained  August  1696,  when  there  were  fifty-two 
members.  He  was  a  disciplinarian,  so  that  a  crisis  came  in  1703, 
and  he  soon  left  for  Wapping.  Then  Thompson  heard  of  a 
pastor  named  Shepperd.  In  1717  Dr.  Edward  Evans  became 
pastor,  till  1741.  This  was  a  dangerous  time,  for  the  Pre.sbyterian 
minister,  John  Moore,  junior,  had  an  important  Academy,  which 
became  a  centre  of  Arian  teaching :  the  Baptist  church  evidently 
felt  the  influence,  and  a  generation  later  was  known  to  Thompson 
at  a  distance  as  “  General  Baptist,”  a  label  decidedly  misleading. 
A  Mr.  Harrison  followed,  then  Evan  Thomas,  ordained  1749. 
About  1757  came  Charles  Harris,  “  the  first  Calvinist  ” — a  great 
mistake,  but  probably  the  first  hyper-Calvinist.  He  purged  the 
church  most  effectively,  and  guarded  its  purity  so  well  that  when 
he  died  in  1774  he  had  admitted  only  eight  members.  Thomas 
Lewis  followed,  leaving  in  1780  for  Ireland.  After  another 
purge,  Seth  Morris  came  for  two  years,  then  went  to  Anglesea. 
George  Scraggs  spent  five  years,  then  turned  Pedobaptist.  With 
Benjamin  Morgan  from  Swansea  in  1791,  the  church  emerges 
into  clear  light. 


Coxe  Feary,  Founder  of  Bluntisham. 

COXE  FEARY  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Bluntisham  on 
May  29th,  1759.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  taken  from 
the  village  school  and  began  to  work  on  the  farm  belonging  to 
his  parents,  but  as  he  had  a  thirst  for  reading,  his  leisure  hours 
were  devoted  to  his  books. 

Sherlock  On  Death;  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man;  Stack¬ 
house’s  History  of  the  Bible,  were  among  the  religious  books 
which  the  boy  eagerly  perused.  It  appears  that  shortly  after 
attaining  his  seventeenth  birthday,  he  began  to  have  serious 
questionings  on  religious  matters.  He  tells  us  in  his  memoirs 
“  that  at  this  time  he  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  trifling, 
and,  as  he  thought,  irreligious  conduct  of  those  who  attended  the 
parish  church  in  his  village.” 

This  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  Dissenters,  in 
whom  he  thought  he  saw  more  regard  for  religion  than  among  the 
people  of  the  Establishment. 

There  had  been  since  1657  a  few  families  of  the  Quakers  in 
Bluntisham,  and  in  1774  they  sold  their  meeting-house  and 
erected  another  at  Earith. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  had  been 
three  or  four  families  of  the  Baptist  persuasion  at  Bluntisham, 
who  had  occasional  preachings  at  their  houses;  but  made  no 
effort  to  increase  their  numbers. 

Thus  about  the  year  1776  the  whole  village,  except  the  few 
families  mentioned  above,  were  strict  Church  people. 

Coxe  Feary  first  went  to  the  Baptists  at  Needingworth,  but 
found  them  High  Calvinists,  very  narrow-minded  and  illiberal, 
pronouncing  destruction  on  all  who  did  not  believe  their  creed.” 
The  Quakers  at  Earith  he  found  to  be  more  according  to  his  own 
views,  and  occasionally  he  attended  their  place  of  worship,  but 
being  a  Churchman  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  min  them 
regularly.  In  this  undecided  state  he  continued  till  1/80  when 
the  Dialogues  of  James  Hervey  came  into  his  hands. 

Having  been  much  delighted  with  his  Meditations,  he  began 
to  read  Theron  and  Aspasio,  but  was  offended  with  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  Grace  set  forth  therein,  because  he  found  that  the 
merit  of  good  works  was  wholly  discarded.  But  for  the  next 
two  years  the  remembrance  of  the  book  was  a  disturbing  factor 
in  his  thoughts,  and  in  1782  he  was  under  ”  strong  conviction” 
that  he  must  read  the  book  again.  So  great  was  the  impression 
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made  upon  him  by  this  second  reading,  that  he  ever  afterwards 
dated  his  conversion  by  it,  and  also,  from  the  time  of  reading,  he 
began  to  have  a  concern  for  the  salvation  of  his  neighbours, 
speaking  with  them  often  of  their  eternal  well-being.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  total  change  he  had  undergone  in  his  religious  views, 
and  the  deplorable  state  of  religion  in  the  Establishment,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  worship  at  the  parish  church,  though  the  preaching  was 
entirely  contrary  to  his  liking,  for  he  could  not  be  reconciled  to 
worshipping  regularly  with  the  Dissenteis. 

In  the  spring  of  1784,  being  in  a  book-shop  in  Huntingdon, 
he  entered  into  conversation  with  a  Mr.  Brock,  the  clergyman 
from  Stukely, 'and  by  him  was  advised  to  go  to  Yelling,  where 
the  Rev.  Henry  Venn  was  Vicar. 

On  Easter  Sunday  he  went  to  Yelling,  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  and  was  so  uplifted  by  Venn’s  preaching,  that  he  forthwith 
gave  up  attendance  at  his  own  parish  church  and  regularly 
journeyed  to  Yelling  on  Sundays,  thus  beginning  a  friendship 
which  continued  throughout  life. 

This  “  strange  conduct  ”  of  his  excited  the  curiosity  of  his 
neighbours,  who  “  thought  him  righteous  over-much,”  and  often 
questioned  him  as  to  the  reason  for  his  actions  .  .  .  which  gave 
him  opportunity  to  speak  to  them  of  the  advantages  of 
Evangelical  preaching  and  of  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  purchased  The  Life  and 
Sermons  of  Whitfield,  and  the  same  evening  read  one  of  them, 
entitled,  “What  think  ye  of  Christ?”  to  two  of  his  labourers. 
The  next  evening,  unexpectedly,  a  number  of  the  poor  people  of 
the  village  came  with  a  Mr.  Kent,  a  gentleman  of  the  village,  to 
hear  him  read  a  sermon.  He  was  so  embarrassed  at  the  thought 
of  reading  before  so  many  people,  and  also  at  the  idea  of  being 
thought  a  “  Methodist  preacher,”  that  he  refused  to  comply  with 
their  request,  but  so  determined  v/ere  they,  that  they  threatened 
to  remain  in  his  house  until  he  did  read  to  them,  and  eventually 
he  read  the  same  sermon  to  them.  One  of  the  poor  women 
begged  him  to  come  to  her  house  the  next  night  and  read  again, 
and  he  promised  to  do  so,  on  condition  that  she  did  not  let  any 
others  know.  When  he  arrived,  however,  he  found  the  house 
filled  with  people,  who  “  with  profound  attention  and  deep 
seriousness  received  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  from  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Whitfield’s  sermon.”  He  continued  thereafter  to  read 
to  the  people  in  the  same  cottage  throughout  that  winter,  but 
their  numbers  increasing,  they  opened  a  larger  house  in  the 
spring  of  1875,  where  they  met  as  opportuni^  occurred,  two, 
three,  and  sometimes  four  evenings  a  week.  Here  Coxe  Feary 
for  the  first  time  found  courage  to  pray  with  them,  and  "  They 
being  unaccustomed  to  any  such  thing,  it  produced  such  a  feeling 
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of  affection  and  surprise,  that  like  the  people  of  Lystra,  they 
would  have  done  sacrifice.” 

During  all  these  months,  he  had  been  attending  Venn’s 
church  at  Yelling,  and  on  acquainting  Mr.  Venn  of  what  was 
happening  at  Bluntisham,  was  encouraged  by  him  to  remain  at 
Bluntisham  on  Sundays,  and  to  gather  the  people  together  and 
read  to  them,  Venn  promising  to  come  over  and  visit  them  in 
the  summer. 

About  this  time  the  Rev.  Chas.  Simeon  of  Cambridge  came 
on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Feary’s  house,  and  preached  at  a  service  held 
in  the  garden  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  service 
Elizabeth  White  was  “  called  under  Divine  grace.”  She  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  church  that  was  later  established,  and 
an  aunt  of  Daniel  White,  who  later  was  pastor  at  Cirencester. 

The  company  still  increasing,  Mr.  Kent  offered  the  use  of 
a  barn  as  a  meeting-place  and  the  people  fitted  it  up  with  a  few 
simple  furnishings.  This  idea  of  a  regular  meeting-place  was  a 
sore  trial  to  Coxe  Feary,  “  as  it  looked  so  much  like  a  separation 
from  the  Establishment.”  He  approached  Simeon  with  a  view 
to  getting  an  Evangelical  Curate  for  the  parish  church.  Simeon 
put  forward  a  Mr.  Houseman,  who-  agreed  to  come  if  the  Rector 
consented;  the  people  agreeing  to  subscribe  for  his  salary.  But 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Oates  was  not  at  all  favourably  disposed  to  the 
Evangelical  Revival  and  refused  to  consider  the  proposal. 

This  refusal  caused  the  people  some  bewilderment,  and 
realising  the  impossibility  of  continuing  as  they  were ;  “  Church- 
people  dissatisfied  with  the  means  of  Grace  provided  by  the 
Establishment,  and  desiring  to  walk  together  in  the  order  and 
fellowship  of  the  Gospel,”  yet  not  vitally  connected  with  the 
church,  they  applied  to  Mr.  Saunders,  minister  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  church  at  Cambridge,  for  advice  as  to  the  principles  of 
Dissent.  After  long  consideration,  the  advice  of  Mr.  Saunders 
was  followed.  On  December  28th,  1786,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  bam,  when  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  congrega¬ 
tion,  “  Coxe  Feary  and  twenty-five  others,  related  severally  the 
Lord’s  dealings  with  them,  and  gave  themselves  to  the  Lord  and 
to  each  other,  to  walk  together  in  fellowship.”  So  was  gathered 
out  that  band  of  twenty-six,  to  form  a  church  destined  to  great 
things  in  the  service  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  church  as  drawn  up 
by  Coxe  Feary,  they  affirmed  belief  in :  The  existence  of  God ; 
the  sufficiency,  authenticity,  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  the 
personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead;  the  doctrine  of  divine 
providence;  the  original  perfection  of  man  at  creation;  man’s 
apostasy  in  Adam’s  transgression  :  the  universal  depravity  of  the 
whole  race  in  consequence;  the  impossibility  of  man’s 
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“entreating”  himself  from  this  condition;  eternal  and  personal 
election;  particular  redemption  through  the  death  of  Christ; 
justification,  pardon,  and  eternal  life,  as  the  free  gift  of  God; 
the  necessity  of  the  New  Birth,  together  with  the  final 
perseverance  of  such  as  have  experienced  that  Divine  change; 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  the  Day  of  Judgement,  the  final 
happiness  of  the  Saints  and  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the 
wicked. 

According  to  the  Trust  Deed  of  the  first  Meeting  House 
built  in  the  following  year,  they  called  themselves  “  A  company 
of  Protestant  Dissenters  from  the  church  of  England.”  Up  to 
1791,  they  were  in  practice  more  in  line  with  the  present-day 
Congregational  church  as  regards  the  ordinance  of  Baptism; 
each  member  on  reception  was  “  sprinkled.”  But  in  1791  a 
change  took  place.  For  some  years  Coxe  Feary  had  been  think¬ 
ing  seriously  about  the  matter  of  infant  baptism,  and  on  many 
occasions  he  had  spoken  with  Robert  Robinson  of  Cambridge,  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Bluntisham,  concerning  his  doubts  as  to  New 
Testament  warrant  for  the  practice.  Having  eventually  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  the  baptism  of  the  New  Testament  was 
that  of  BELIEVERS  and  the  mode  immersion,  he  definitely 
relinquished  the  sprinkling  of  infants,  and  on  April  5th,  1791,  he 
with  a  congregation  of  500  people,  went  to  the  river  Ouse  at 
Over  Court.  There  on  the  bank  he  addressed  them  on  the  New 
Testament  rite  of  baptism,  and  then  with  twelve  others  was 
immersed  by  Thomas  Baron  of  Cottenham  Meeting.  So  the 
church  passed  into  a  definitely  Baptist  church. 

Mr.  Feary  remained  as  pastor  of  the  church  until  his  death 
in  1822.  During  his  ministry  he  received  into  the  church  267 
persons,  the  majority  of  whom  received  their  first  religious 
impressions  from  his  ministry.  He  not  only  founded  and  built 
up  the  local  church  at  Bluntisham,  but  planted  causes  in  other 
villages,  viz.,  Somersham  and  Woodhurst;  and  at  his  death  left 
a  flourishing  church  and  congregation,  the  latter  amounting  to 
800  people,  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  around  to  an  extent 
of  an  area  of  twenty-five  miles. 

Among  his  intimate  friends  he  counted  Andrew  Fuller  of 
Kettering;  Robert  Hall,  who  was  at  Cambridge  during  the  most 
active  part  of  Mr.  Feary’s  life  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Bluntisham ;  Robert  Robinson  of  Cambridge,  who  probably 
influenced  Coxe  Feary  more  than  any  other;  Charles  Simeon, 
Henry  Venn,  and  W.  Jay  of  Bath. 

He  was  without  doubt  a  remarkable  man.  The  moral 
reformation  which  he  effected  in  his  native  village  and  its 
neighbourhood,  is  an  event  to  which  not  many  parallel  cases 
can  be  adduced. 


Coxe  Feary,  Founder  of  Bluntisham 
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Commencing  his  work  without  a  single  follower;  without 
education,  except  the  slightest  rudiments  of  it ;  without  influence, 
except  what  naturally  accrued  to  him  as  a  result  of  his  labours; 
he  produced  a  most  remarkable  and  permanent  change  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  around  him.  Continuing  through 
many  discouragements  as  well  as  successes,  he  built  up  and 
established  a  church  which  has,  since  his  day,  played  a 
significant  part  in  the  religious  life  of  the  county. 

A.  EDLEY  WILLINGS. 


1 

I 


JOHN  GAMMON  OF  BOAR’S  HEAD  YARD.  In 
Bunhill  Fields  there  were  two  stones,  copied  by  Curll  in  1717. 
“  Here  lyeth  interred  the  Body  of  Mr.  John  Gammon,  late 
I  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  departed  this  Life  the  8.  Day  of 

I  August,  1699.  in  the  47.  Year  of  his  Age.”  “  This  is  the  Foot- 

>  stone  of  Mr.  John  Gammon  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  Though 

dead  I  lye;  I  speak  to  you  that  live :  Your  heart,  your  All  To 
I  Christ  be  sure  to  give.”  This  is  the  pastor  of  an  open-communion 

j  church  to  which  Bunyan  preached  his  last  sermon  in  London. 

Gammon  wrote,  “  Christ  a  Christian’s  Life,  &c.”  perhaps  in  1680; 
j  it  was  first  printed  1691,  second  edition  1702,  1705,  1707.  From 

the  fifth  edition,  1738,  it  was  translated  into  Welsh  and  published 
'  at  Pontypool  in  1740. 

I 

i  NEHEMIAH  COX,  M.D.,  OF  PETTY  FRANCE.  This 

I  son  of  Benjamin,  the  clergyman,  who  was  once  a  shoemaker  at 
Cranfield,  and  was  called  to  the  ministry  at  Bedford  on  the  same 
day  as  Bunyan,  married  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Edmund 
and  Margaret  Portman.  He  died  5  May,  1689,  and  was  buried 
in  their  tomb  at  Bunhill  Fields,  beneath  a  stone  slab  raised  on 
brick.  By  Sloane  MS  656  we  learn  that  he  was  hon.  F.R.C.P., 
and  that  “  Institutiones  Medicae  ”  was  dedicated  to  him  by  G. 
Needham.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  man  was  related  to 
Walter  Needham,  a  contemporary  doctor,  or  to  the  Baptist 
Needhams  of  Hitchin. 


Sutcliff’s  Academy  at  Olney. 

JOHN  SUTCLIFF  was  originally  of  the  Pennines  in 
Yorkshire,  born  9th  August,  1752.  When  Dan  Taylor 
started  a  day  school  at  Birchcliffe,  Sutcliff  became  his 
usher,  or  assistant,  and  learned  Latin  with  Taylor’s  help. 
He  was  baptized  in  1769  by  John  Fawcett,  and  moved  to 
Wainsgate  that  he  might  the  better  prepare  for  Bristol  Academy. 
When  ready,  he  spent  a  winter  week  in  walking  down  to  Bristol, 
where  he  was  admitted  in  1772.  Three  years  later  he  settled  at 
Olney,  where  Fawcett  ordained  him,  and  here  he  laboured  till 
his  death  on  22nd  June,  1814.  His  services  to  the  Northants. 
Association,  to  the  B.M.S.,  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  are 
well  known ;  and  he  lived  just  long  enough  to  help  found  the 
Baptist  Union.  Remembering  his  early  home  and  struggles,  he 
bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  the  Northern  Baptist  Education 
Society,  and  many  of  his  books  are  still  at  Rawdon. 

It  was  the_  natural  thing  in  those  days  for  every  educated 
minister  to  support  himself  by  keeping  a  school,  often  styled  an 
Academy;  and  Sutcliff  followed  the  example  of  Taylor  and 
Fawcett.  Many  of  his  pupils  entered  the  Baptist  ministry,  and 
the  following  list  shows  some  whom  he  thus  influenced. 

William  Carey,  shoemaker  at  Moulton,  ten  miles  to  the  north, 
began  a  school  there  in  1785.  He  joined  the  Olney  church,  and 
feeling  how  poor  was  his  education,  enlisted  as  an  out-pupil  of 
Sutcliff,  so  that  after  one  refusal  he  was  accepted  as  a  preacher, 
and  presently  became  pastor  at  Moulton.  With  1787  his  studies 
under  Sutcliff  ended,  and  he  guided  his  own  education.  In  1793 
he  sailed  for  Bengal,  laboured  there  unsuccessfully  for  nearly  six 
years,  and  wrote  home  for  colleagues. 

Daniel  Brunsdon,  born  at  Delford,  his  mother  attending  the 
Pershore  church,  of  the  Broadmead  church  under  Ryland,  was 
the  first  volunteer,  and  he  was  placed  by  the  B.M.S.  committee 
at  Sutcliff’s  academy  for  a  few  months,  sailing  in  1799.  He  and 
his  colleagues  boldly  declared  themselves  missionaries,  and  were 
therefore  forbidden  to  land  in  British  India;  whence  came  about 
their  settlement  at  Serampore  under  the  Danish  flag.  The  town 
was  captured  in  1801,  and  Brunsdon  died  that  year  in  Calcutta. 
His  letter  of  20  Nov.  1800  pays  high  tribute  to  Sutcliff’s  influence. 

John  Chamberlain  was  a  fellow-pupil  in  1799,  and  three  years 
later  followed  to  Serampore.  His  labours  in  India  were 
indefatigable  till  his  death  at  sea  in  1822. 
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John  Biss  was  one  of  four  prepared  at  the  same  time,  1802  and 
1803,  for  Serampore.  He  was  twenty-five  years  old,  and  married, 
a  member  at  Plymouth  Dock.  His  health  did  not  last,  and  he 
died  on  the  Bremen  from  Calcutta  to  Philadelphia  in  1807,  his 
widow  and  children  returning  to  India. 

Richard  Mardon  was  of  the  same  church,  a  year  older.  After 
exploring  at  Rangoon,  whence  arose  the  Burman  mission,  he 
worked  at  Goamulty,  where  he  died  of  cholera  in  1812. 

Joshua  Rowe,  aged  20,  came  from  Saffery’s  church  at 
Salisbury.  He  was  spared  to  labour  twenty  years,  dying  at  Digah 
on  11  October,  1823. 

William  Moore  came  from  Stogumber,  about  25  when  admitted. 
He  was  stationed  first  at  Miniary  in  1808,  and  lived  till  1844. 

William  Robinson  was  himself  of  Olney,  studied  here  1804-5. 
He  arrived  at  Calcutta  23  August  1806,  and  his  presence  became 
a  test  case  as  to  the  protection  of  the  Danish  flag.  He  was  able 
to  stay,  and  except  for  one  exploration  to  Java,  spent  a  long 
life  in  Bengal  till  1853. 

Christopher  Anderson,  at  the  academy  the  same  time,  sup¬ 
ported  the  B.M.S.  from  Edinburgh,  dying  one  year  before 
Robinson. 

Thomas  Coles  came  from  College  Lane,  Northampton;  and 
was  ordained  at  Gretton  in  May  18Cfe. 

A  student  named  George,  his  contemporary,  may  possibly  be 
the  John  George  who  settled  at  Shouldham-street  in  London  1816. 

Davies,  his  fellow-student  in  1806,  may  conceivably  have 
been  the  Philip  Davies  who  was  at  Oakingham  five  years  later, 
and  went  on  to  Whitchurch  1819-1840.  Or  he  may  be  the  R. 
Davies  who  was  at  Middleton  Cheney  in  1809. 

George  Dobney  was  at  Wallingford  in  1814.  His  fellow- 
student  Richards  has  not  been  traced. 

J.  Smith  settled  at  Burton  in  May  1809. 

Thomas  Jarvis  settled  in  July  1810  at  a  new  church,  Newark. 

W.  Brown  settled  at  Keysoe  by  1811,  and  died  there  1818. 

Eustace  Carey,  nephew  of  William,  came  in  1809;  his 
grandparents  wrote  two  years  later  that  he  was  making  great 
progress,  and  often  preached  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  went 
out  to  India  in  1814. 

William  Gamby  from  Southill  came  at  the  same  time  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  died  at  Olney,  aged  23. 

Richard  Moss  Worth  was  a  fellow-student  in  1810,  but  he 
inherited  a  baronetcy,  and  made  no  mark  as  a  Baptist  pastor. 

Thomas  Welsh  settled  at  Lynn  in  1811,  afterwards  at 
Newbury  for  twenty-five  years,  at  Uxbridge  in  1840. 

E.  Burdett  settled  at  Sutton-in-the-Elms  1811. 

C.  Chown  settled  at  Burford,  also  in  1811,  June.  It  would 
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be  pleasant  if  we  might  connect  him  with  the  William  Chown 
who  succeeded  William  Carey  as  schoolmaster  at  Moulton.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  his  initial,  and  he  may  be  the  J.  Chown 
who  was  at  Harpole  in  1827. 

Samuel  Peters  was  with  Sutcliff  in  1811,  and  was  pastor  at 
Shepshed  for  ten  years  after  1814. 

John  Lawson  was  a  wood-engraver  who  offered  to  go  and 
help  Ward;  the  B.M.S.  committee  sent  him  here,  and  he  reached 
Serampore  in  1812,  where  he  did  fine  service  for  thirteen  years 
with  oriental  typography. 

Franks  left  in  February  1814.  He  may  have  been  the  John 
who  was  at  Newport  1821,  and/or  at  Kingston  1831-35. 

Griffiths  is  an  uncertain  quantity.  He  may  be  the  James 
who  was  ordained  at  Wotton-under-Edge  in  1814,  or  the 
Thomas  who,  with  his  wife,  arrived  in  Ceylon  1816  and  spent 
five  years  before  returning. 

Harris  is  equally  uncertain.  As  he  was  with  Sutcliff  in  1814, 
he  may  be  the  man  who  joined  the  Bristol  Fund  in  1817,  and 
died  1821. 

William  Knowles  was  ordained  at  Hackleton  in  1815,  dying 
there  in  1866  at  the  age  of  80.  He  was  perhaps  son  of  the 
William  who  was  at  Rushden  in  1790. 

Benjamin  Medlock  was  ordained  at  Sabden,  near  Sutcliff ’s 
first  home,  in  1817,  and  in  1832  went  to  Keysoe. 

Lee  Compere  from  Halstead  became  the  second  missionary 
of  the  B.M.S.  to  Jamaica,  appointed  1815;  but  ill-health  obliged 
him  to  go  to  the  United  States,  where  he  continued  missionary 
work  among  the  Creek  Indians  at  Withington  in  Alabama. 

Pope  is  another  enigma.  He,  with  the  five  others  last 
mentioned,  was  at  the  academy  when  Sutcliff  died.  Solomon 
Young  came  to  carry  on  the  work  for  two  months;  he  was  from 
Inkberrow  in  Worcestershire,  had  been  trained  at  Bristol  and 
held  a  pastorate  at  Truro.  He  was  now  invited  to  become 
classical  tutor  at  Stepney,  to  help  Newman  and  Cox.  It  would 
seem  possible  that  he  took  on  with  him  George  Pope,  who  quitted 
Stepney  in  1818,  and  was  soon  at  the  new  church  of  Sutton-on- 
Trent,  then  by  1835  at  North  Collingham. 

All  these  thirty-three  pupils  were  men,  not  boys,  when  they 
went  to  Sutcliff;  and  many  of  them  were  sent  to  him  by  the 
B.M.S.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  what  were  essentially 
mere  private  boarding-schools  commanded  such  confidence  that 
their  proprietors  were  entrusted  with  the  coaching  of  men  for 
foreign  missions;  William  Gray  kept  such  a  school  at  Chipping 
Norton,  and  was  the  next  coach  employed  by  the  B.M.S. 
Sutcliff’s  school  seems  to  have  died  on  the  departure  of  Young 
to  London. 


Sutcliff’s  Academy  at  Olney 
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It  may  be  noticed  that  Sutcliff  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
Carey  which  directed  his  thoughts  abroad;  and  that  the  next 
seven  of  these  men  followed.  The  in  its  earliest  stages, 

owed  as  much  to  Sutcliff  as  to  any  man. 

With  Thomas  Coles  an  old  vein  of  ore  was  re-worked.  It 
had  been  not  unusual  for  a  pastor  to  take  a  promising  young 
man  as  a  kind  of  apprentice,  and  so  fit  him  for  his  life-work  in 
England.  Sutcliff  himself  had  thus  profited  by  his  coaching  from 
Fawcett.  From  1808  onwards  his  contributors  to  the  home 
pastorate  were  substantial.  And  perhaps  he  was  the  last  of  this 
line,  for  now,  besides  his  Alma  Mater  at  Bristol,  the  Northern 
Society  at  Bradford  and  the  Welsh  Society  at  Abergavenny  were 
ensuring  permanence  to  the  work,  while  London  was  soon  to 
begin. 

Sutcliff’s  library  went  back  to  the  Pennines,  where  another 
Bristol  man,  William  Steadman,  was  thus  carrying  on  the 
Fawcett  tradition.  The  missionary  spirit  went  with  them,  and 
soon  Bradford  students  turned  their  attention  for  the  first  time 
to  Jamaica,  Canada,  Australia,  Calcutta,  and  South  Africa.  The 
good  was  not  interred  with  his  bones. 

[The  editor  regrets  that  the  name  of  the  compiler  of  this 
list  of  pupils  has  been  mislaid.] 


BATH.  Josiah  Thompson  learned  about  1770  that  the 
Baptists  began  about  1744  in  a  private  room,  that  Hugh  Evans 
of  Bristol  opened  at  Kingsmead  square  in  1747,  moving  soon  to 
Collett’s  back  yard  on  Horn  street.  A  church  of  nine  members 
was  organised  in  1752,  with  six  more  baptised  at  Paulton,  and 
joined  the  Western  Association  at  once.  Bernard  Foskett  opened 
a  meeting-house  in  1755,  and  Robert  Parsons  was  ordained.  In 
1760  the  church  was  strong  enough  to  entertain  the  Association, 
and  two  years  later  it  enlarged  the  meeting-house,  acquired  a 
burial-ground,  and  started  to  register  births  in  its  families.  In 
1769  it  shifted  to  a  new  home  on  Garrott  street,  having  ninety 
members.  So  far  the  story  is  consistent,  but  there  is  a  puzzling 
fact  that  from  1689  to  1697  John  Gay  represented  “  Bath  Hay- 
comb  ”  at  various  assemblies.  And  in  1837,  when  the  church 
was  at  Somerset  street,  and  William  Peachey  was  pastor,  and 
the  church  surrendered  its  registers  to  Somerset  House,  the 
claim  was  made  that  the  church  originated  in  1720.  The  only 
justification  seems  to  be  that  Henry  Dolling,  who  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Presbyterian  meeting  in  1726,  registered  his  house  in 
Widcombe  for  public  worship  by  Baptists ;  it  is  not  certain  that 
there  is  any  continuity  between  that  event  and  the  organisation 
in  1752. 


Wales  under  the  Indulgence,  1672-5. 

Dr.  THOMAS  RICHARDS,  librarian  of  the  University 
College  of  Wales  at  Bangor,  has  published  with  the  above 
title  a  fourth  valuable  instalment  of  his  studies.  The 
National  Eisteddfod  Association  recognises  the  appropriateness 
of  publishing  it,  so  that  within  nine  years  the  English  reader 
has  at  length  a  series  of  well-documented  works  covering  the 
Puritan  movement  from  1639  to  1687.  Most  praiseworthy  are 
both  author  and  publishers. 

This  volume  is  of  even  wider  scope  than  its  title  suggests, 
for  it  has  been  necessary  to  study  the  activities  of  Welshmen  in 
England,  and  also  to  evaluate  the  Indulgence  generally.  The 
speculation  as  to  its  motives  is  interesting,  though  perhaps 
sufficient  weight  is  not  given  to  the  need  of  Charles  to  placate  the 
militant  Dissenters  who  did  not  hesitate  at  strikes,  assassination, 
aiding  foreign  foes.  The  reader  of  Bate  and  Lyon  Turner  will 
find  ample  material  to  reconsider  their  conclusions.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  a  careful  argument  that  when  a  teacher  was  given 
only  a  licence  for  a  particular  place,  the  addendum  to  it  was 
intended,  “With  further  licence  and  permission  to  him  the  said 
[person]  to  teach  in  any  other  place  licenced  and  allowed 
[for  that  congregation]  by  Us  according  to  Our  said  Declaration.” 
For  often  a  congregation  had  many  places  of  meeting,  even  in 
different  counties;  and  this  was  rather  the  rule  than  the  excep¬ 
tion  among  Baptists.  Yet  Dr.  Richards  recognises  that  both  the 
licence-holders  and  the  public  at  large  soon  confounded  these 
particular  licences  with  the  general ;  so  that  Bunyan,  licensed 
really  for  Bedford  and  other  places  of  his  congregation,  exhibited 
that  licence  in  October  at  Leicester  and  had  it  registered  by  the 
mayor  without  demur.  The  distinction  was  clear  only  to  a  few 
experts,  and  received  scant  attention  even  after  the  Declaration 
was  cancelled.  Of  the  teachers  at  large,  licensed  generally.  Dr. 
Richards  counts  236,  leaving  1,371  licensed  for  particular  con¬ 
gregations,  in  all  England  and  Wales.  He  quite  agrees  with 
previous  students  that  a  map  of  all  will  show  only  those 
Dissenters  who  asked  for  licences  and  obtained  them,  and  leaves 
out  of  account  the  large  numbers  who  did  not  apply.  He  further 
criticises  the  value  of  the  descriptions  Presbyterian,  Independent, 
Congregational,  Baptist,  Anabaptist,  and  in  many  cases  proves 
how  faulty  they  are. 
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These  general  appreciations  may  now  be  followed  with  an 
abstract  of  his  information  as  to  Baptists  in  Wales  over  the  whole 
period  of  his  studies,  as  presented  in  this  volume.  He  begins  with 
the  principality  “  at  the  mercy  of  any  hot  gospeller  that  came  to 
the  border :  Hanserd  Knollys  preaching  adult  baptism  over  the 
highlands  of  Brecknock  and  Radnor,  Jeremiah  Ives  propagating 
Arminianism  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Wye,  William  Rider 
advocating  imposition  of  hands  to  the  Baptists  of  the  Hay, 
Henry  Jessey  putting  Llanvaches  in  order  and  re-baptising 
Vavasor  Powell  sixteen  years  later,  Anna  Trapnell  staggering 
the  poor  peasants  with  her  prophecies  of  doom,”  and  John 
Tombes  entering  “  the  ring  at  Abergavenny  to  defend  baptism 
by  immersion  against  two  Anglican  opponents.”  The  result  of 
this  English  propaganda  was  to  produce  several  types.  “  One 
line  of  cleavage  made  Baptists  either  Calvinistic  or  Arminian, 
another  angle  of  vision  made  them  ‘  open  ’  or  ‘  close.’  Both 
Baptists  and  Independents  divided  into  two  schools  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  State  maintenance ;  there  were  close  upon  seventy  unpaid 
preachers  in  South  Wales  alone.” 

Of  the  open  Baptists,  followers  of  Tombes  and  Jessey,  a 
good  representative  is  William  Thomas  of  Llantrisant,  described 
in  Commonwealth  times  as  “  the  self-ordained  pig,  wallower  in 
water,”  leader  in  all  south  Monmouth,  in  close  touch  with 
Broadmead  in  1667,  dying  in  1671,  whose  people  four  years  later 
were  “  in  judgment  for  free  communion  with  saints  as  saints,” 
like  the  distant  followers  of  John  Bunyan.  Dr.  Richards  proves 
and  emphasises  that  Baptists  of  this  type  were  often  content  to 
be  called  Congregational.  Of  the  close  Baptists,  the  champion 
at  first  was  John  Miles  of  Ilston,  but  when  he  and  most  of  his 
members  in  1663  took  the  church -book  to  a  new  Swanzey  in 
Plymouth  colony,  his  mantle  fell  on  William  Jones,  who  settled 
at  Rhydwilym  in  the  south-west.  The  Arminian  Baptists  under 
William  Bound  “  were  too  fond  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  lacked 
breadth  of  outlook,”  and  though  energetic,  so  that  a  Radnor 
woman  in  1672  was  “  sorely  tempted  by  Satan  to  be  rebaptised 
and  to  join  the  Arminians,”  yet  they  sought  no  licence. 

In  1660  an  open  Baptist,  John  Davies,  once  a  tailor,  then  a 
soldier  at  Worcester,  now  holding  the  living  of  Llangattock  in 
Brecon,  sought  to  fortify  his  title  by  obtaining  Presbyterian 
orders  at  Hereford.  But  an  act  passed  in  September  by  the 
Convention  Parliament  displaced  seven  Baptists,  including  John 
Miles,  and  thus  settled  the  controversy  as  to  taking  State  pay. 
It  is  hard  to  sell  one’s  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  then 
be  deprived  of  the  pottage. 

Powell  fared  worse,  and  was  promptly  thrown  into  prison; 
only  in  1667-8  was  he  able  to  renew  his  physical  activity,  though 
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his  pen  was  frequently  busy.  And  Jenkin  Jones  shared  the  same 
fate  at  once.  The  only  authority  for  these  imprisonments  was 
the  old  Conventicle  Act  of  1593,  long  dormant,  under  which  we 
have  shown  that  Bunyan  also  was  incarcerated — it  is  almost  the 
only  point  not  remembered  by  Dr.  Richards.  The  whole  legal 
position  was  so  obscure,  and  so  kaleidoscopic,  that  on  21  July, 

1662,  David  Davies  wrote  from  Penmain  in  Gower  for  a  copy  of 
the  “  Statutes  at  Large  ” ;  but  as  he  wanted  to  know  what  laws 
were  repealed  and  which  were  not,  it  was  very  poor  economy  to 
stipulate  for  a  secondhand  copy.  After  special  legislation  against  i 
Quakers,  the  'Cavalier  Parliament  in  1664  passed  a  new 
Conventicle  Act  to  hold  for  three  years.  One  “  bizarre  ' 
development  ”  was  that  “  a  fanatical  Catabaptist  of  Abergavenny, 
a  thatcher,  one  that  carried  a  musquet  to  Worcester  against  his 
sacred  Majesty,'’  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Llandaff  for  ordination, 
to  the  scandal  of  Baxter  and  others. 

For  the  three  years,  life  was  indeed  hard.  “  A  young 
Baptist  woman  of  Brecknock  out  of  communion  with  the  Church 
had  her  body  exhumed  from  the  churchyard  of  Bryn  Pabuan, 
and  buried  at  cross-roads  like  a  common  suicide;  the  corpse  of 
an  old  help-mate,  of  Vavasor  Powell  .  .  .  was  allowed  to  remain 
unburied  for  ten  days  in  the  churchyard  of  Llangollen;  ...  a 
barbarous  lack  of  humour  was  displayed  in  taking  away  the  last  ' 
cow  of  an  Arminian  Baptist  at  Llanddewi  Ystradenni;  thus  j 
depriving  his  children  of  the  milk  they  craved.”  We  should  I 
like  to  publish  an  English  version  of  the  poetic  effusion  of 
Richard  Pugh,  miller,  of  Tredwstan  in  Brecknock,  preserved  by  | 
Joshua  Thomas,  which  shows  with  a  wealth  of  vivid  colouring  J 
the  whole  machinery  of  persecution  as  wielded  by  the  sheriffs  | 
and  the  officials  of  the  consistory,  down  to  1687.  j 

One  result  of  these  troubles  was  to  bring  into  temporary  j 

fellowship  “  saints  as  saints,”  whatever  their  exact  type  of  1 

doctrine  or  of  church  polity.  But  the  fall  of  Clarendon  in  1667  I 

caused  the  persecution  to  slacken,  and  as  Parliament  was  | 

prorogued  without  extending  the  Conventicle  Act,  this  expired  ] 

by  March  1668/9.  There  was  prompt  renewal  of  Baptist  activity,  j 

and  prompt  renewal  of  minor  differences.  j 

Thus  Powell  not  only  emerged  from  prison  and  preached  j 
at  London  and  Bristol,  but  came  back  to  Llanfyllin  and  Merthyr 
Tydvil.  He  was  a  good  lawyer,  and  defended  himself  vigorously  j 
at  Cardiff  and  Cowbridge,  he  was  astute  enough  to  quote  Coke 
that  the  oath  of  allegiance  could  be  exacted  only  once. 

But  he  was  no  longer  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  principality. 
From  Carmarthen  prison,  William  Jones  an  ejected  rector  came 
to  Olchon,  and  was  there  baptised.  In  1668  he  and  William 
Prichard  and  Thomas  Watkins  travelled  to  Rhydwilym  in  the 
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south-west,  and  on  12  July  organised  a  church  on  the  strict  lines 
of  Miles;  though  they  utilised  Powell’s  confession,  they  deleted 
from  it  the  article  as  to  open-membership.  This  church  was 
destined  to  become  the  great  focus  of  Baptist  development, 
Jones  alone  baptising  sixty-two  members  in  four  years. 

“  Wherever  in  Wales  Baptists  of  loose  and  invertebrate  principles 
consorted  with  Independents,  the  former  succumbed  to  the 
alchemy  of  assimilation.”  Not  only  in  Wales,  not  only  then. 
The  staunch  leaders  revived  a  wide  itineration,  so  that  far-flung 
congregations  had  many  habitual  meeting-places.  Some  men 
were  wise  enough  to  attend  to  the  rising  generation,  and  open 
schools.  William  Milman  at  Llangwm  was  indeed  a  Sabbatarian, 
so  he  may  have  taught  on  Sunday  while  he  preached  on- 
Saturday.  Reginald  Wilson  was  a  man  of  good  education, 
always  designed  for  public  ministry;  he  opened  a  large  school  at 
Aberhafesp,  which  later  on  attracted  the  sons  of  gentlemen  of 
quality;  and  in  1669  he  was  abetting  two  conventicles  in 
Cydewain. 

In  1670  Sheldon  persuaded  Parliament  to  frame  a  new 
Conventicle  Act,  with  no  limitation  of  time.  Charles  insisted 
that  it  should  explicitly  recognise  the  royal  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  thus  continuing  the  tradition  from  Henry 
through  Edward,  Elizabeth,  his  grandfather,  and  his  father.  The- 
first  important  use  of  this  supremacy  was  to  seal  on  15  March, 
1671/2  (when  Parliament  was  not  sitting)  a  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  to  all  sorts  of  nonconformists,  offering  to  allow  them 
a  sufficient  number  of  places  for  public  worship,  and  to  approve 
the  teachers  of  their  congregations.  Applications  were  soon 
made,  and  many  Baptists  of  Wales  obtained  licences  between 
15  June  and  3  February  1672/3.  Next  day  Parliament  met,  and 
furiously  attacked  the  King’s  dispensing  power,  so  that  Charles 
broke  the  seal  of  the  Declaration  on  7  March,  and  within  a  month 
the  grand  jury  of  Montgomery  was  attempting  to  revive 
persecution.  A  picture  of  the  Baptist  licences  may  be  sketched. 

The  first  to  profit  were  Thomas  Joseph  of  Bridgend,  who 
had  been  displaced  from  Llangeinor  living  in  1660,  and  Howell 
I'homas  displaced  from  Glyncorrwg  under  similar  circumstances. 
For  their  ministrations  were  made  available  Joseph’s  own  house, 
the  houses  of  widow  Williams  at  St.  Bride’s,  of  Llewellyn  Morgan 
at  Llangewydd,  and  of  William  Andrews  at  Newton  Nottage. 
-Ml  these  were  explicitly  defined  as  Baptist,  and  they  show  the 
persistence  of  the  Miles  tradition  in  Glamorgan,  even  to  the 
itinerant  system.  On  the  same  day  Joshua  Miller,  once 
incumbent  at  St.  Andrews  and  displaced  in  1668,  was  licensed 
tor  the  house  of  Morgan  Thomas  in  Wenvoe;  he  had  written 
against  the  Quakers,  had  sold  books  in  London;  the  clerks. 
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entered  him  as  a  Presbyterian;  what  he  really  was  cannot  be 
verified,  but  the  entries  as  to  Wenvoe  and  John  French  raise 
some  suspicion. 

In  July  the  open  Baptists  made  appearance.  It  is  true  that 
the  house  of  John  Kynaston  at  Bryngwyn  in  Montgomery  was 
licensed  for  “  Congregational  ”  worship ;  but  Maurice  three  years 
later  classified  the  people  here  as  Baptists  in  judgement  for  the 
most  part,  and  Henry  Williams  of  Ysgafell,  their  leader,  was 
certainly  such.  No  licence  seems  to  have  been  obtained  for  a 
teacher  at  this  date. 

A  third  group  was  the  Seventh-day  Baptists  of  Monmouth. 
Walter  Williams  was  licensed  for  the  house  of  Edward  Waters 
at  Llangibby,  and  William  Milman  for  the  house  of  William 
Richards  at  Llangwm.  But  the  former  was  content  to  be  styled 
“  Congregational,”  the  latter  was  not  defined  at  all. 

More  important  was  a  large  group  served  by  itinerants,  on 
the  borders  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth.  Thomas  Quarrell 
took  out  a  licence  for  the  house  of  John  Maurice  at  Shirenewton. 
He  had  once  been  ready  to  fight  for  freedom,  having  won  it,  he 
settled  as  usher  of  the  Puritan  free  school  at  the  town  of 
Montgomery,  had  come  into  family  connection  with  Powell,  had 
been  working  from  Whitchurch  in  Glamorgan  over  a  wide  area. 
His  congregation  was  destined  to  be  represented  at  London  in 
1689,  a  welcome  token  that  the  Particular  churches  there  were 
partly  Open,  partly  Strict;  and  he  himself  was  well  reported  of 
next  year. 

His  lead  was  followed  within  three  weeks  by  many 
coadjutors,  and  10  August  saw  several  new  licences.  Thomas 
(John  or)  Jones,  a  preacher  since  1654  of  the  Strict  order,  now 
living  at  Gelligaer,  was  content  to  admit  Independents,  and  so 
accepted  the  label  Congregational,  when  licensed  to  preach  at 
Eglwysilan.  The  place  chosen  was  the  house  of  William  (John 
or)  Jones,  who  at  Craigyrallt  had  suffered  severely  under  the 
Conventicle  Act,  and  was  destined  to  live  to  the  days  of 
parliamentary  toleration  in  1690.  At  Gelligaer  itself,  Thomas 
had  the  house  of  Lewis  Rees,  and  at  Llanfabon  the  house  of 
William  Rowlands.  As  the  house  of  Margaret  Jones  at  Henllys 
in  Monmouthshire  was  for  Independent  worship,  it  probably 
belonged  to  Quarrell’s  group.  It  is  less  certain  whether  the 
house  of  James  Lewis  at  Caldicot  was  another  station;  this  had 
been  at  first  described  as  Presbyterian,  but  on  10  August  was 
corrected  to  Congregational.  Aberystruth  had  two  houses,  of 
Llewellyn  Rosser  and  John  Jones,  the  latter  being  preacher.  At 
Llanwenarth  there  was  the  house  of  John  Watkins;  at  Magor 
in  the  house  of  Walter  Jones,  Thomas  Barnes  who  had  been 
•ejected  in  1662  and  had  since  laboured  in  Bristol,  ministered 
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again  to  his  adherents.  At  Marshfield  there  was  the  house  of 
Jane  Reynolds,  and  at  Newport  the  house  of  Barbara  Williams. 
The  centre  of  all  this  work  was  Mynyddislwyn,  with  three  houses 
available,  Evan  Williams  once  farmer  of  a  Monmouthshire  living, 
Thomas  James,  and  Watkin  Jones.  This  last  man  was  himself  a 
preacher  long  linked  with  Quarrell,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
after  his  itinerant  career  he  disclaimed  the  title  Presbyterian,  and 
this  day  took  a  licence  as  Congregational.  All  this  group  seem 
to  have  followed  the  lead  of  Tombes  and  Jessey,  rather  than 
that  of  Kyffin.  And  there  is  room  to  doubt  if  some  were  Baptist 
of  any  shade  at  all. 

But  at  Abergavenny  there  were  others  of  less  compromising 
mould,  who  plainly  avowed  themselves  Baptist.  John  Edwards 
the  shoemaker,  and  Christopher  Price  the  apothecary,  who  had 
supported  Tombes  in  1653,  did  not  follow  him  now  in  calling 
him.self  Presbyterian,  though  Edwards  had  seen  his  way  to  accept 
the  living  of  Llangorse  till  displaced  in  1660.  Price  survived  to 
sign  a  letter  to  the  Assembly  of  1690.  With  them  is  to  be  classed 
a  second  Thomas  Jones,  licensed  for  his  own  house  at  Bedwellty. 

The  next  applications  were  granted  on  30  September.  At 
Llanigon  and  at  Talgarth  in  Brecknock,  houses  belonging  to 
William  Watkins  were  licensed;  a  captain  of  this  name  living  at 
Penyrwrlodd  was  a  most  influential  Dissenter,  with  a  most  devout 
wife  who  would  travel  even  to  Llanwenarth  in  the  days  of 
persecution.  Dr.  Richards  is  uncertain  whether  they  are  to  be 
classed  as  Open  or  Strict.  The  teacher  contemplated  was  David 
Williams,  who  apparently  lived  at  Cefn-y-gwaelod  by 
Troedrhiwdalar,  and  was  remembered  as  late  as  1780;  in  1675 
Maurice  knew  him  as  ordained  elder  here. 

Carmarthen  had  a  group  sustaining  the  traditions  of  Miles, 
and  avowing  themselves  Baptist.  They  chose  three  places  of 
meeting;  at  Llannon  the  house  of  John  Morgan;  at  Llangennech 
(misspelt  in  the  Entry  Book)  the  houses  of  Edward  Williams  and 
Joshua  Franklin;  Joshua  kept  up  the  usage  of  Jenkin  dating 
from  1657.  The  teacher  was  Robert  Morgan.  With  them  is  to 
be  taken  the  house  of  William  Dykes  in  Swansea,  where  Lewis 
Thomas,  formerly  of  a  farm  at  the  Mwr,  cut  free  from  his 
entangling  alliance  at  Newton  Nottage  and  ministered  to  out- 
and-out  Baptists,  on  the  lines  of  Llewellyn  Morgan  at 
Llangewyth. 

The  next  batch  of  licences  was  issued  for  Radnorshire.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  Henry  Maurice,  himself  a  pedobaptist,  was 
most  active  all  that  summer.  He  held  a  meeting  in  Church 
Stretton  at  the  house  of  widow  Sankey  on  2  July,  though  she 
only  obtained  her  licence  on  the  25th  :  it  is  good  to  find  her 
upholding  the  principles  of  her  husband,  colonel  Sir  Jerome 
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5ankey  of  the  Irish  Brigade.  In  August  Maurice  was  at 
Llanigon,  Talgarth  and  Glasgwm,  in  company  with  John  Hanmer. 
On  18  November  five  licences  were  issued  for  houses;  at 
Glasgwm,  Richard  Mills  and  Thomas  Price ;  at  Llanbister,  Anne 
King;  at  Llanfihangel  Nant  Melan,  Thomas  Tonman;  at 
Llangunllo,  Richard  Griffith.  Four  of  these  were  described  as 
Congregational,  Tonman’s  has  no  definition.  Tonman  was  an 
adherent  of  Powell  from  1655  at  least,  in  1687  was  reported  as 
wealthy;  and  the  Tonmans  of  1725  were  Baptist  supporters.  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  in  1672  the  group  was  Open  Baptist. 
Their  teachers  were  Edward  Owen  at  Glasgwm  and  John  Hanmer 
at  Llanbister;  the  latter  had  been  one  of  the  most  faithful 
henchmen  of  Powell. 

The  group  strengthened  its  position  on  9  December,  when 
Morris  and  Richard  Griffith  with  Owen  Morgan,  all  of  Beguildy, 
took  licences  for  themselves  at  their  own  houses.  True  that  all 
were  marked  Presbyterian,  but  all  had  been  supporters  of  Powell, 
and  Dr.  Richards  utterly  disallows  the  clerk’s  classification. 

With  these  may  possibly  be  taken  the  house  of  John  Weaver 
at  New  Radnor,  licensed  on  30  September.  He  had  been 
incumbent  there  till  1660,  had  moved  to  Bettws  Diserth  and  kept 
school  there,  and  was  now  content  to  be  called  Congregational. 

Whatever  pedobaptist  strength  there  was  in  this  group  at 
1672,  John  Evans  in  1715  found  that  at  Nant  Melan,  Glasgwm 
and  New  Radnor  there  was  one  Baptist  church  with  400 
members;  this  amply  warrants  the  critical  scrutiny  of  the  1672 
appellation. 

The  last  licences  issued  at  all  were  on  3  February  1672/3, 
and  half  of  them  attest  Baptist  progress.  At  Llanfeugian 
in  Brecknock  the  house  of  David  Williams  was  allowed;  Lewis 
Prytherch  was  teacher,  and  in  1675  Maurice  says  he  was  elder- 
elect.  This  congregation  was  of  the  Open  type,  probably  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  people  of  Llanigon  and  Talgarth.  At 
Llanafanfawr,  also  in  Brecknock,  Thomas  Evans,  who  had  so  far 
paltered  as  to  take  the  living  of  Maesmynus  till  1660,  but  was  not 
afraid  now  to  call  himself  Baptist,  took  out  a  licence,  and  prob¬ 
ably  thought  that  covered  his  own  house.  With  him  is  to  be 
reckoned  William  Greene  of  Llandrindod  in  Radnor,  perhaps  the 
man  who  in  1656  signed  the  “  Humble  Address  ”  just  before 
John  Miles. 

Such  is  a  critical  account  of  all  the  Baptists  in  Wales  who 
in  1672  obtained  the  king’s  licence ;  and  it  must  be  repeated  that 
there  is  ample  contemporary  evidence  of  others  who  did  not 
apply  for  one.  A  few  notes  may  be  gleaned  as  to  later  growth. 

Henry  Maurice  early  in  1673  became  “  a  teacher  errant,  who 
leads  a  body  of  200  or  300  after  him  in  the  face  of  this  country  ” 
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I  of  Brecknock.  “  For  the  next  ten  years  he  was  to  be  settled 
pastor  of  the  gathered  church  of  Bapto-Independents  ”  which 
commonly  met  at  Llanigon;  and  in  1675  Terrill  of  Bristol  ob¬ 
tained  from  him  a  valuable  letter  as  to  the  condition  of  all  the 
gathered  churches  in  Wales,  printed  with  the  Broadmead  Records 
in  1847. 

By  1681  the  Strict  Baptists  of  Rhydwilyn  had  revived  the 
old  common-law  marriage,  disregarding  the  parish  buildings  and 
registers,  but  invoking  the  witness  and  the  goodwill  of  their  own 
church.  Two  years  later,  in  the  renewed  persecution,  the 

IArminian  Baptists  of  Llanddewi  Ystradenny,  shepherded  by  the 
Gregorys,  sent  a  small  contingent  via  Milford  to  Philadelphia, 
and  they  established  a  flourishing  cause  at  Pennepec.  The 
remnant  of  this  group  in  1702  joined  the  Baptist  Association  of 
Wales,  quietly  adopting  Calvinism. 

While  our  excerpts  deal  simply  with  the  four  types  of 
Baptist,  Strict  and  Particular,  Open  and  Particular,  Seventh-day 
and  Particular,  General,  we  close  our  appreciation  with  the  re¬ 
minder  that  all  Welsh  Dissent  is  here  studied,  and  with  Dr. 
Richards’  verdict : — “  The  short-lived  Indulgence  emphasised  the 
Independent  hegemony,  crystallised  the  Baptist  creed,  dissolved 
the  dream  of  Presbyterian  comprehension,  witnessed  the 
efflorescence  of  Dissenting  schools,  and  furnished  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  organic  unity  of  Puritanism  with  its  glories  in  the 
j  past.” 


STOGUMBER  and  HATCH  BEAUCHAMP  had  their 
early  history  entwined.  We  may  disregard  a  statement  of  1770 
that  Bicknal  was  founded  in  1630,  and  may  put  together  all 
manner  of  contemporary  gleanings.  When  the  Western  Associa¬ 
tion  met  in  1655  at  Bridgwater,  there  was  a  messenger  from 
Hatch,  and  next  year  George  Parsons  of  Hatch  signed  the 
Somerset  Confession.  When  Charles,  in  1672,  issued  licences, 
they  were  taken  at  Ashbrittle  by  Francis  Bryant,  John  Camall, 
and  Isaac  Farman;  at  Pitminster  by  Edward  Gatchell  for  his 
own  house;  at  Minehead  by  Stephen  Lanclark  for  his  own 
house;  at  Broomfield  by  Robert  Speare  for  the  house  of  John 
Speare;  and  at  South  Perrott,  just  over  the  Dorset  border,  by 
Jeremiah  Dry  for  the  house  of  Robert  Cartisse.  In  1689  they 
registered  two  buildings  for  worship,  one  at  Dunster,  and  for 
Stogumber  the  house  of  Christopher  Hawkins  at  Higher  Vexford. 
That  year  Jeremiah  Dry  attended  the  London  Assembly  as  pastor 
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of  Hatch,  while  Dunster  and  Stoke  Corner  were  grouped  as  one, 
without  a  minister;  so  also  in  1692.  But  Thompson  refers 
to  the  records  at  Bicknal,  and  says  that  from  1690  to  1700 
Jeremiah  Dry  was  pastor  at  “  Coyland  near  Bicknall,”  which 
may  be  Leighland  near  Bicknoller.  He  was  followed  by  William 
Tixe  till  1722.  In  1715  John  Evans  heard  of  the  Dunster  group; 
of  Lancelot  Spurrier  tending  forty-six  people  at  Minehead;  and 
of  fifty-four  more  at  Stokegomer.  About  1750,  Ryland  at 
Warwick  heard  nothing  about  these  churches.  Thompson  of 
London,  in  1770,  heard  that  Dunster  was  served  in  1720  by 
Sampson,  then,  by  Spurrier,  Bryant,  Jackson,  Jeffries,  after 
which  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Presbyterians  :  this  sounds  quite 
credible,  though  documents  are  not  published.  The  MS.  records 
of  the  Western  Association  at  Bristol,  from  1697,  might  amplify 
this  summaiy.  The  MS.  records  at  (New  College  for)  Regent’s 
Park  tell  that  in  1733  at  the  re-organization  against  Arianism, 
letters  were  sent  from  Dunster  and  Stogumber;  and  that  in 
1745  the  Association  met  at  Bicknell.  Thompson  knew  of  the 
church  records  there,  dating  from  1690,  and  knew  of  the  minister 
in  1770.  At  Stogumber  the  Baptists  obtained  the  present  site 
in  1726,  and  soon  built;  they  enlarged  later  with  the  materials 
of  the  old  PresTjyterian  meeting  at  Bicknoller.  The  registers 
they  started  in  1726  are  now  at  Somerset  House.  At  Hatch 
they  began  local  records  in  1742,  and  Samuel  Bur  ford  settled 
in  1750  for  nine  years;  Thompson  heard  that  he  revived  the 
cause  at  Bicknell.  There  was  no  meeting-house  at  Hatch  till 
1783,  and  Thompson  overlooked  this  group.  With  1790  Rippon, 
a  west-country  man,  calendared  James  Adams  at  Hatch,  and 
Augustus  Crisp  at  Stogumber.  After  that  the  churches  lived 
in  the  light  of  day. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETINCt  of  the  Society  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  2nd  May,  at  the  Baptist  Church  House.  Reports 
and  accounts  will  be  submitted,  officers  and  committee  will  be 
elected.  A  paper  will  then  be  read  by  Professor  Frank  Edward 
Robinson,  M.A.,  B.D.,  on  the  250th  Anniversary  of  Bristol 
College.  Visitors  will  be  welcome :  tea  will  be  served  first  at 
four  o’clock. 


The  Lateran  Treaty. 

To  a  lawyer,  the  Treaty  lately  entered  into  between  the 
Italian  Government  and  the  Vatican  is  full  of  interest. 
It  must  of  course  be  looked  at  in  its  historical  setting  to  under¬ 
stand  its  importance  and  meaning. 

Up  to  the  year  1870  there  existed  in  Italy  what  were  known 
as  the  Papal  States  over  which  the  Pope  exercised  the  papal 
claim  of  temporal  supremacy.  These  States  comprised  nearly 
16,000  square  miles.  The  great  work  of  Garibaldi  and  other 
Italian  patriots,  found  its  consummation  in  1870  when  Napoleon 
III.,  who  had  supported  the  Papacy,  withdrew  his  garrison  from 
Rome  and  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Italy  marched  in.  The 
Papal  States  were  taken  away  from  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church 
and  became  incorporated  in  the  newly  united  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  only  territory  left  to  the  Pope  was  the  Vatican  premises. 
A  large  sum  by  way  of  indemnity  was  set  aside  by  the  government 
of  Italy  in  respect  of  the  lands  taken  over,  payable  only  upon 
recognition  of  the  political  sovereignty  of  the  State.  It  was 
consistent  with  the  claim  of  the  Head  of  the  Romish  Church 
that  as  the  Vice-gerent  of  Christ  no  one  might  have  any  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  him,  that  the  indemnity  was  not  accepted.  It  was 
on  the  same  principle  that  the  Pope  has  been  pleased  ever  since 
1870  to  be  the  “  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican,”  never  going  outside 
its  confines,  since  to  do  so  would  be  to  place  him  for  the  time 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Government. 

That  state  of  things  has  existed  until  the  Lateran  Treaty 
of  the  present  year  was  entered  into,  and  effect  given  to  it  by 
four  bills  passed  by  the  Parliament.  Under  the  Treaty  not 
only  does  the  Pope  retain  his  temporal  sovereignty  over  the 
Vatican  premises  but  certain  territories  hitherto  held  by  Italy 
have  been  ceded  to  him.  The  total  teritory  now  forming  an 
independent  State  covers  an  area  of  108.7  acres.  The  ceded 
territory  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Vatican.  A  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money,  part  of  the  “  Indemnity,”  has  been 
paid  by  the  State  to  the  Papal  authorities. 

In  the  City  of  Rome,  therefore,  are  to  be  found  two 
Sovereignties  existing  side  by  side,  namely,  the  Italian  State  and 
the  Vatican  City.  In  the  one  the  Civil  laws  of  Rome  prevail; 
in  the  other  the  Canon  law,  which  is  the  Ecclesiastical  law  of 
Papal  Rome.  If  a  man  commits  an  offence  in  Civil  Rome  and 
walks  into  the  ceded  territory,  there  the  King’s  writs  run  out. 
Therefore  extradition  provisions  have  had  to  be  made.  Provision 
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is  also  made  that  “  for  the  execution  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
sentences  pronounced  by  the  tribunals  of  the  Vatican  City  the 
rules  of  international  law  will  be  applied.”  It  would  seem  that 
to  carry  this  into  effect  the  Canon  law  will  have  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  penal  code.  There  will  be  separate  sets  of  postage 
stamps  and  a  fresh  issue  of  coinage.  The  new  State  will  have 
its  municipal  buildings.  In  short,  it  will  be  practically  a  foreign 
city  within  the  city.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
Treaty  secures  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  remaining  open  to  the 
general  public  for  worship,  and  the  priceless  treasures  of  art 
and  science  within  the  Vatican  State  remaining  open  to  visitors 
subject  to  regulations  to  be  made  by  that  State. 

What  effect  will  all  this  have  upon  Italy  in  general;  upon 
non-Catholic  communities;  and  upon  education?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  time  alone  can  adequately  supply.  Already 
grave  objection  has  been  raised  by  the  Papacy  to  statements 
made  by  Signor  Mussolini  as  to  the  words  used  by  him  in 
reference  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  forms  of  non-Catholic 
worship.  The  Pope  is  “  offended  ”  by  the  frequent  expressions 
that  the  State  has  made  no  renunciation  or  concession  to  the 
Church,  and  by  the  references  to  continued  control  and  super¬ 
vision  over  the  Church  as  if  they  were  dealing  with  “  suspicious 
characters  to  say  the  least.”  So  far  as  Protestant  thought  in 
this  country  is  concerned  it  cannot  but  have  its  suspicions  as 
it  looks  back  upon  past  history.  On  the  face  of  the  Treaty, 
it  would  seem,  however,  that  the  Pope  has  no  increased  powers 
outside  the  Vatican  City,  except  that  in  Rome  he  has  been  given 
about  nine  centres  which  have  the  rights  of  Embassies. 

The  liberties  of  non-Catholic  communities  are  not  restricted 
in  any  way  by  the  Treaty.  Signor  Mussolini  has  very  clearly- 
laid  down  the  principle  of  absolute  religious  liberty.  As  regards 
marriage.  Ecclesiastical  marriages  are  now  made  valid  whether 
they  are  Protestant  or  Catholic.  This  is  in  fact  an  additional 
right  conferred  upon  Churches. 

The  most  serious  point,  in  my  estimation,  is  that  of  education. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  recognised  as  the  State  Church.  Religious 
teaching  in  the  schools  is  made  compulsory,  but  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the  parents  of  the  scholars  attending  a  school 
must  be  consulted.  This  is  no  real  protection,  as  the  majority 
will,  it  is  assumed,  always  be  Catholic.  Certainly  the  extension 
of  religious  instruction  in  the  State  schools  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  concessions  most  esteemed  by  the  Vatican.  In  view  of 
what  has  just  been  stated  as  to  the  majority  of  parents  bmg 
consulted  it  is  obviously  possible,  though  perhaps  unlikely,  that 
even  in  schools  supported  by  Protestant  Churches,  the  priest 
may  have  to  be  admitted. 
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Some  exception  was  taken  by  a  Catholic  paper  to  Signor 
Mussolim’s  use  of  the  word  “  admitted  ”  rather  than  “  tolerated  ” 
in  regard  to  forms  of  non-Catholic  worship.  On  this  point 
the  Pope’s  recent  utterance  is  significant.  He  says  he  would 
not  attribute  too  much  importance  to  each  of  the  three  words 
“  tolerated,”  “  admitted,”  or  “  permitted,”  which  are  used  to 
describe  non-Catholic  cults,  because  ”  it  is  and  remains  clearly 
and  loyally  understood  that  the  Catholic  Religion  is,  according  to 
the  statutes  and  the  treaties,  the  religion  of  the  State,  with 
the  logical  and  juridical  consequence  of  such  a  situation  in  con¬ 
stitutional  law,  particularly  as  regards  propaganda.”  There  is 
small  doubt  that  the  Romish  Church  will  seek  to  use  the  extension 
of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  to  the  fullest  of  her 
power.  Another  significant  recent  utterance  by  the  Pope  says, 
“The  attempt  to  ensure  absolute  liberty  of  conscience,  is  not 
admissible.  Such  liberty  would  mean  that  the  creature  is  not 
subject  to  the  Creator.” 

In  conclusion,  none  should  fail  to  observe  how  unchanged 
through  all  the  years  the  Church  of  Rome  is.  She  claims 
temporal  and  secular  sovereignty;  and  that  the  Pope  cannot 
be  a  subject  of  any  secular  sovereign.  The  implications  of  this 
are  tremendous.  It  behoves  us  in  our  dear  Protestant  land  to 
never  cease  to  watch  with  diligent  care  the  manifold  activities 
of  the  Romish  Church.  She  never  changes,  and  never  sleeps. 

ALFRED  ELLIS. 
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Nonconformity  rests  upon  personal  conviction,  not 
upon  Inherited  tradition.  Therefore  an  educated  ministry 
Is  a  necessity. 

When  the  Universities  were  closed  to  Nonconformists  by 
the  ejection  of  ministers  In  1662,  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
Instructed  ministers  was  soon  felt ;  and  the  need  became  greater 
year  by  year  as  the  older  generation  passed  away.  To  supply 
this  want,  the  way  readiest  to  hand  was  to  place  young  men 
with  able  ministers  who  could  direct  their  studies  and  prepare 
them  for  pastoral  work.  Many  of  those  ejected  employed  them¬ 
selves  In  teaching,  so  that  their  help  was  readily  available.  This 
plan  was  followed  both  by  Congregationalists  and  Baptists,  but 
it  soon  became  clear  that  a  more  complete  and  permanent  system 
was  needed. 

As  early  as  1675,  the  London  Baptist  Ministers  called  a 
meeting  to  devise  a  plan  for  “  providing  an  orderly  standing 
ministry,  which  might  give  themselves  to  reading  and  study, 
and  so  become  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament.”  The 
result  of  this  meeting  we  do  not  know.  Apparently  nothing 
effective  was  done.  The  churches  were  poor  and  harassed  by 
oppressive  laws.  Their  meetings  were  liable  to  be  broken  up 
by  the  civil  authorities.  Their  leaders  were  often  imprisoned, 
and  some  ministers  even  died  in  prison,  as  Mr.  Hardcastle  of 
Broadmead,  Bristol.  Baptist,  Independent  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  were  struggling  for  their  very  existence.  Concerted 
action  for  any  purpose  was  difficult ;  but,  as  has  often  happened, 
the  enterprise  of  an  individual  outran  the  caution  of  a 
representative  assembly.  Only  four  years  after  the  London 
Meeting,  Edward  Terrill  made  a  will,  leaving  his  property  to 
the  minister  of  Broadmead  on  condition  that  he  should  devote 
three  half-days  a  week  to  the  instruction  of  young  men,  not 
exceeding  twelve  in  number,  in  the  original  languages  of 
Scripture. 

Terrill  was  an  Elder  of  Broadmead  church,  and  the  writer 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  Broadmead  Records.  He  believed  that 
better  times  would  come,  although  he  did  not  live  to  see  them, 
and  he  left  his  property,  subject  to  a  life  interest  for  his  wife, 
to  secure  an  educated  ministry.  Is  there  not  something  inspiring 
in  the  faith  of  Edward  Terrill,  a  man  who  had  been  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  his  religious  convictions  but  who  nevertheless 
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provided  for  the  training  of  a  ministry  for  those  who  should 
come  after  him?  He  believed  that  the  truths  that  he  held  dear 
were  the  best  legacy  he  could  leave  to  posterity,  and  surely  a 
better  investment  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  never  made. 

Edward  Terrill  died  in  1685  or  1686;  but  we  do  not  know 
when,  by  the  decease  of  his  widow,  his  bequest  became  available 
for  the  purpose  which  he  directed. 

The  accession  of  William  III.  made  the  way  clear  for 
Nonconformity,  but,  although  the  teaching  of  students  was  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  Baptist  Assembly  in  London  in  1689,  no  immediate 
action  was  taken.  Soon  after,  we  find  the  church  at  Plymouth 
(now  George  Street)  sending  a  contribution  towards  the  education 
of  Richard  Sampson,  a  young  man  whom  they  had  placed  at 
Bristol  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  William  Thomas,  one  of  the 
ejected  ministers.  Mr.  Sampson  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  Exeter  in  1692.  He  is  the  first  of  whom  we  know 
that  studied  at  Bristol. 

The  earliest  traceable  application  of  Terrill’s  fund  was  when, 
in  1710  or  1711,  Caleb  Jope  became  co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  Peter 
Kitterell  at  Broadmead  and  also  tutor. 

Matters,  however,  did  not  proceed  satisfactorily,  so  in  1720 
we  find  Bernard  Foskett  appointed  as  Mr.  Jope’s  successor. 
Foskett  was  born  at  Woburn  (Bedfordshire)  and  trained  for  the 
medical  profession.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  baptised 
at  Little  Wild  Street,  London ;  subsequently,  under  the  influence 
of  his  life-long  friend,  John  Beddome,  he  became  minister  of 
the  Baptist  church  at  Henley-in-Arden,  whence  he  was  called 
to  Broadmead  as  tutor,  and  also  as  assistant  to  Peter  Kitterell. 
Foskett  was  a  Puritan.  His  portrait  shows  a  man  who  had 
to  fight  for  his  convictions  in  stem  times — one  to  whom  life  was 
duty  rather  than  happiness. 

Hugh  Evans,  his  colleague  and  successor,  describes  him  as 
an  exemplary  Christian,  and  an  ardent  student,  generous  to  those 
in  need  and  often  using  his  medical  knowledge  for  the  relief 
of  sufferers.  Upon  his  students  he  strongly  impressed  the 
importance  of  conscientious  work  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
ministerial  charge. 

Foskett  presided  over  the  College  for  thirty-eight  years. 
During  that  time  its  work  became  firmly  established.  The 
students  were  supported  from  various  sources.  In  1717  the 
London  Particular  Baptist  Fund  and  the  Bri.stol  Baptist  Fund 
were  instituted  for  the  education  of  ministers  and  other  purposes. 
Both  of  these  and  sometimes  private  benefactors  sent  men  to 
the  College. 

No  list  survives  of  the  students  taught  by  Foskett.  We  are 
told  by  Hugh  Evans  that  “most  of  them  approved  themselves 
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truly  serious  and  with  great  reputation  filled  many  of  our 
churches  ” ;  but  for  us  their  record  is  lost.  We  rightly  value 
out-standing  leaders,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  church’s  work 
is  done  by  men  whose  names  and  achievements  are  unknown. 

A  few  of  them  we  know.  Among  Foskett’s  students  was 
Benjamin  Beddome,  son  of  Foskett’s  life-long  friend,  John 
Beddome,  minister  of  the  Pithay  Church,  Bristol.  Benjamin, 
Beddome  wrote  many  hymns ;  one  by  him  is  familiar  to  us : — 

Father  of  mercies,  bow  Thine  ear, 

Attentive  to  our  earnest  prayer; 

We  plead  for  those  who  plead  for  Thee ; 

Successful  pleaders  may  they  be. 

For  fifty-five  years  Beddome  was  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Bourton-on-the-Water.  Under  his  ministry  John  Collett  Ryland, 
afterwards  minister  at  Warwick  and  Northampton,  was  con¬ 
verted.  Thus  we  can  trace  a  stream  of  influence  from  Foskett, 
through  Beddome,  to  John  Collett  Ryland,  and  thence  to  Dr.. 
John  Ryland  and  to  Samuel  Bagster,  who  was  a  pupil  in  the 
school  kept  by  John  Collett  Ryland  and  the  founder  of  a  printing 
firm,  noteworthy  for  its  issue  of  Bibles.  So,  like  the  streamlets 
from  the  Cotswolds,  which  Beddome  and  Ryland  knew  so  well, 
making  the  Thames  and  flowing  to  the  sea,  influences  from  the 
college  class  room  went  forth  to  bless  the  world  in  countless 
ways.  To  endeavour  to  trace  some  of  these  would  be  an  inspiring 
and  instructive  task,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  more  thM 
a  few  references. 

Bristol’s  earliest  daughter-college  was  planted  in  America 
by  Morgan  Edwards,  a  student  under  Foskett,  who  after  some 
English  pastorates  was  invited  to  the  Baptist  church  at 
Philadelphia.  As  a  historian  he  gathered  particulars  of  American 
Baptist  historj’  and  founded  Rhode  Island  College,  which  after¬ 
wards  became  Brown  University  and  celebrated  its  himdred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  recently. 

The  link  between  the  College  and  her  daughter  institution 
is  seen  in  the  gift  of  duplicate  volumes  from  Bristol  College 
Library  to  Rhode  Island  College  in  1785. 

Foskett  died  in  1758,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hugh  Evans, 
one  of  his  students  and  for  many  years  his  assistant.  Dr. 
Rippon,  himself  a  student  under  Hugh  Evans,,  speaks  of  him' 
as  an  earnest  scholar,  less  austere  than  Foskett,  and  one  whom 
all  his  students  regarded  as  a  friend  and  father.  His  son.  Dr. 
Caleb  Evans,  was  his  colleague  and  succeeded  him  as  President 
in  1779.  Under  these  the  College  was  reorganised  in  1770  and 
placed  on  a  firmer  financial  basis.  In  the  appeal  for  support 
it  was  thought  needful  to  defend  the  education  of  ministers 
against  the  charge  of  interference  with  the  work  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit ;  it  is  to  the  work  of  our  Colleges  that  we  owe  our  escape 
from  this  mistaken  view. 

From  the  reorganisation  of  the  institution  in  1770  its  annual 
published  reports  begin. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  College  was  removed  from  Ban- 
Street,  Bristol — its  earliest  known  home — to  North  Street,  where 
it  occupied  two  houses  which  are  now  business  premises.  In  the 
garden  behind  these  a  room  known  as  the  Gifford  Museum  was 
erected  in  1780. 

Dr.  Andrew  Gifford,  whose  father  and  grandfather  had 
been  ministers  of  the  Pithay  Church,  Bristol,  was  the  minister 
of  Eagle  Street  Church,  London,  and  an  assistant  librarian  of 
the  British  Museum.  He  gathered  a  large  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  pictures,  coins  and  other  treasures,  which,  together  with 
his  library,  he  gave  to  the  College.  In  this  gift  was  included 
an  important  collection  of  Bibles,  among  which  are  the  only 
complete  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Wm.  Tyndale’s  New 
Testament  of  1525  and  first  editions  of  the  principal  translations 
of  the  Bible  into  English,  also  some  volumes  printed  by  William 
Caxton  and  Wynken  de  Woorde,  and  valuable  Latin  and  Greek 
editions  of  Scripture  by  Erasmus,  Stephens  and  others.  The 
collection  also  has  a  holograph  letter  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
a  contemjwrary  miniature  of  the  Protector  by  Cooper.  About 
the  same  time  Dr.  Thomas  Llewellyn,  a  scholarly  minister,  who 
had  been  a  student  under  Foskett,  bequeathed  his  valuable  library 
and  the  bookcases  containing  it  to  the  College.  The  books  and 
treasures  included  in  these  gifts  are  carefully  preserved  in  the 
College. 

The  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  a  time  of 
spiritual  prosperity.  Toleration  had  been  gained,  but  there  was 
little  religious  enthusiasm.  Deistical,  antinomian  and  other 
controversies  absorbed  much  of  the  energy  of  the  churches. 
Indifference  to  religion  abounded.  The  membership  of  Baptist 
churches  appears  to  have  declined.  Nevertheless,  during  this 
dull  time  men  were  being  prepared  under  Hugh  and  Caleb  Evans, 
who  worthily  shared  in  the  new  enterprises  which  opened  when 
the  Evangelical  Revival  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley  came. 

Among  these  was  Dr.  Rippon,  for  sixty-three  years  the 
minister  of  Carter  Lane,  London.  To  improve  the  service  of 
praise,  he  compiled  “  Rippon’s  Selection  ”  of  hymns,  which  was 
widely  used  in  Baptist  and  Congregational  churches;  and  as 
a  denominational  historian  he  compiled  the  Baptist  Register, 
our  earliest  publication  dealing  with  contemporary  events  in 
English  and  American  Baptist  churches.  Rippon  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Baptist  Union,  and  its  ardent  supporter  in 
the  difficult  days  of  its  infancy. 
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Another  notable  group  of  Bristol  men  were  those  who  took 
part  in  the  founding  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Among 
the  thirteen  who  met  in  1792  and  formed  the  society  in  Mrs. 
Beeby  Wallis’s  house  at  Kettering  were  four  former  students, 
Dr.  John  Ryland,  John  Sutcliffe,  Samuel  Pearce  and  Thomas 
Blundell,  also  one,  then  a  student  in  College,  who  borrowed 
the  half-guinea  which  he  contributed  to  that  first  collection  of 
£13  2s.  6d. ;  he  afterwards  became  Dr.  William  Staughton  of 
Columbian  College,  Washington.  Of  John  Sutcliffe  and  his 
academy  at  Olney,  there  is  an  interesting  account  in  the  Baptist 
Quarterly  for  April.  On  the  death  of  Andrew  Fuller,  Dr.  Ryland 
and  another  Bristol  student,  James  Hinton,  of  Oxford,  became 
co-secretaries  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  society  more  than  a  hundred  Bristol 
students  have  become  missionaries. 

The  religious  awakening  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  led  to  establishments  of  other  Baptist  Colleges  in  England. 
Many  ministers  kept  schools,  and  some  of  their  pupils  were 
specially  prepared  for  the  ministry,  as  was  the  case  in  Sutcliff’s 
academy;  but  more  colleges  were  needed. 

In  1804  the  Northern  Education  Society  was  formed,  and 
a  year  later  Horton  College  (afterwards  Rawdon)  was 
established,  and  a  Bristol  student.  Dr.  William  Steadman,  became 
its  first  President;  in  1837  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Acworth, 
also  a  Bristol  man.  In  1807,  to  meet  the  needs  of  Wales,  and 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  teaching  Welsh-speaking  students  at 
Bristol,  Micah  Thomas,  a  Bristol  man,  founded  the  college  at 
Abergavenny,  which  was  subsequently  removed  to  Pontypool  and 
later  to  Cardiff.  Robert  Hall  wrote  the  appeal  for  funds  to 
establish  Stepney  College.  Another  student,  Solomon  Young, 
was  one  of  the  early  Presidents  of  Stepney  College  (now 
Regent’s  Park).  In  all,  forty-two  Bristol  students  have  become 
Principals  or  tutors  of  colleges  at  home  or  abroad. 

Dr.  Caleb  Evans  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  Ryland,  who 
for  thirty-two  years  sustained  the  double  office  of  pastor  of 
Broadmead  and  Principal  of  the  college.  His  strenuous  industry 
and  untiring  energy  were  shown  both  in  the  college  and  in 
his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  During 
his  Presidency  the  college  was  removed  to  Stokes  Croft,  to  allow 
of  more  students  being  accommodated.  The  new  building  was 
begun  in  1806,  but  difficulties  connected  with  the  French  war 
delayed  its  completion  until  1812.  Its  site  was  then  in  the 
suburbs,  and  pleasant  fields  stretched  beyond  it  to  the  little  village 
of  Horfield;  now  it  is  a  busy  part  of  the  city. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  of  this  period  is  Joseph 
Hughes,  a  Bristol  student  who  later  became  a  tutor  of  the 
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college  and  assistant  at  Broadmead.  These  two  offices  were 
usually  combined.  He  afterwards  ministered  to  the  church  at 
Battersea,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  secretary 
of  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  When  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles 
of  Bala  laid  before  the  Tract  Society  the  great  need  of  Bibles 
in  Wales,  Hughes  suggested  the  formation  of  a  society  for 
that  purpose.  Thus  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  came 
into  being,  and  Hughes  was  its  first  secretary. 

Among  eminent  Bristol  preachers  the  first  place  belongs  to 
Robert  Hall.  Under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Ward’s  Trust  he 
studied  at  Bristol  under  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  and  at  Aberdeen 
University.  His  influence  by  voice  and  pen  extended  far  beyond 
denominational  limits.  Even  in  his  student  days  he  showed 
conspicuous  ability,  and  at  their  close  he  was  appointed  assistant 
at  Broadmead  and  tutor  of  the  College.  About  five  years  later 
he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  for  fifteen  years  he  exercised 
a  remarkable  ministry  in  that  university  city.  After  a  pastorate 
at  Harvey  Lane,  Leicester,  he  returned  to  Bristol.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  the  chief  disputants  respecting  open  and 
closed  communion,  Robert  Hall  and  Joseph  Kinghorn  respectively, 
were  fellow  students  in  college. 

A  noteworthy  contemporary  of  Robert  Hall  was  John  Foster. 
Hall  excelled  as  a  preacher;  Foster,  as  an  essayist.  Hall  drew 
great  crowds  as  a  popular  orator;  Foster  ministered  to  small 
churches,  but  wielded  an  enormous  influence  with  his  pen.  Most 
of  Foster’s  ministerial  life  was  passed  at  Downend,  a  small 
village  about  six  miles  from  Bristol,  but  his  essays  and  his 
contributions  to  the  Eclectic  Rez^icw  put  him  among  the  foremost 
literary  men  of  his  day. 

During  Ryland’s  presidency  Joshua  Marshman  came  to 
Bristol  as  teacher  in  a  school  supported  by  Broadmead,  and  after 
attending  classes  at  the  College  went  out  to  Serampore,  forming 
one  of  the  notable  trio — Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward. 

Dr.  Ryland  was  succeeded  as  Principal  by  Mr.  Thomas  Steflfe 
Crisp.  He  is  described  as  a  retiring  man  who  never  willingly 
took  a  public  position,  but  one  who  never  shrank  from  what 
he  felt  to  be  his  duty. 

Two  notable  men  were  fellow  students  under  him — Dr.  F.  W. 
Gotch,  afterwards  tutor  and  Principal  of  the  college,  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Davies,  afterwards  tutor  at  Regent’s  Park  College. 
Both  of  these  had  the  honour  of  being  members  of  the  Old 
Testament  Revision  Committee,  which  was  a  worthy  tribute  to 
their  distinction  in  Semitic  studies. 

In  1836,  the  year  before  Dr.  Gotch  became  Principal,  the 
College  was  accepted  as  an  Affiliated  College  of  London  Uni¬ 
versity.  At  that  time  only  students  of  institutions  thus  recognised 
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were  allowed  to  sit  for  London  University  Examinations.  This 
restriction  has  long  ago  been  abolished. 

Of  the  students  who  studied  under  Dr.  Gotch  some  are 
still  with  us,  and  bear  witness  to  his  sound  scholarship  and 
the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  of  them. 

To  follow  the  influence  of  the  College  in  the  lives  of  its 
alumni  is  a  pleasing  pursuit,  but  the  time  at  our  disposal  compels 
us  to  abandon  it. 

Dr.  Gotch  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Culross,  whom  all  his 
students  loved  as  a  friend  and  revered  as  a  saint. 

The  late  Dr.  Henderson  ably  presided  over  the  College  for 
twenty-nine  years.  Many  ministers  and  missionaries  who  were 
students  under  him,  bear  witness  to  the  inspiration  and  evange¬ 
lical  fervour  of  his  teaching,  and  to  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  urged  personal  effort  for  winning  the  men  outside  the  churches,, 
which  he  himself  so  successfully  practised  during  his  ministry 
at  Coventry. 

During  the  Principalship  of  Dr.  Henderson  several  important 
changes  took  place.  The  Congregational  “  Western  College  ” 
was  removed  from  Plymouth  to  Bristol  in  1901,  and  the  two 
institutions  arranged  to  share  their  classes.  By  this  the  staff 
of  tutors  was  doubled  without  increased  cost;  and  also  larger 
classes  promoted  healthy  rivalry  among  the  students.  This 
fellowship  has  worked  harmoniously  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  colleges,  and  still  continues. 

In  1910,  the  Bristol  University  College,  where  the  students 
had  for  many  years  attended  classes  in  Arts,  was  constituted 
Bristol  University.  Of  this,  the  Baptist  and  Western  Colleges 
became  Associated  Colleges,  so  that  their  theological  classes  are 
recognised  for  the  preparation  of  students  for  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  Degree,  with  a  special  theological  curriculum,  similar  to 
that  of  the  London  University  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

A  further  change  was  the  removal  of  the  College  to  Tyndall’s 
Park,  close  to  the  University.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
building,  designed  by  Messrs.  Oatley  and  Lawrence,  was  laid 
in  1913  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Robinson.  The  war  and  the 
part  taken  by  the  students  in  the  work  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  and  army  service  in  France,  led  to  the 
postponement  of  the  opening  until  1919,  when  it  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Mamham,  who  was  that  year  the  President  of 
the  Baptist  Union.  In  connection  with  this  task,  so  happily 
completed,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  work  of  the  late  Dr. 
Richard  Glover,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  College  for  forty- 
six  years;  of  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  J.P.,  who  has  been  its 
Treasurer  since  1885,  and  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  the  Principial 
of  the  institution. 
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Dr.  Henderson  retired  in  1922  and  Dr.  C.  D.  Whittaker 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency.  Illness  necessitated  his  retirement 
and  Dr.  Arthur  Dakin  became  Principal  in  1924,  and  he  is  now 
vigorously  carrying  on  the  work  in  which  so  many  distinguished 
leaders  have  preceded  him. 

Under  the  blessing  6f  God,  the  College  has  had  a  great 
past,  and  it  rests  upon  future  generations  to  make  its  work  in. 
the  coming  days,  by  God’s  help,  worthy  of  its  history. 


Henry  Miller  of  Warbleton,  1729. 

The  Millers  of  Kent  and  Sussex  were  a  family  greatly  cm 
riched  under  James  I.,  and  bearing  arms.  One  branch 
settled  at  Winkinghurst,  two  miles  north  of  Hellingly,  twelve 
miles  north  of  Beachy  Head.  Henry  was  bred  an  attorney  in 
London,  and  afterwards  with  Mr.  Raines  of  Coneyburroughs  in 
Barcombe,  a  great  conveyancer  and  court-keeper;  but  not  liking, 
the  practice  of  the  common  law,  he  only  practised  conveyancing. 
He  married  Mary,  widow  of  Thomas  Dean,  and  eldest  daughter 
of  Robert  Tapsfield  of  Framfield.  Their  eldest  child,  Mary, 
married  Robert  Mercer,  who  settled  at  Ifield,  and  they  had  six 
children  including  Joseph  and  Thomas. 

There  was  a  county  lady  named  Fuller  whose  son  John 
afterw'ards  was  elected  M.P.  for  Sussex  in  1713.  She  became 
interested  in  baptism,  and  arranged  a  debate  on  the  question  in. 
the  Waldron  parish  church.  This  could  hardly  have  taken 
place  till  the  Toleration  Act,  on  general  principles;  we  do  know 
that  king  William  did  authorize  such  proceedings;  and  we  do 
know  that  Miller  went;  he  was  bom  in  1666. 

The  disputants  were  John  Tattersall,  A.M.,  the  rector,  and 
Matthew  Caffin,  an  Oxford  man,  now  Elder  of  the  General 
Baptist  church  at  Horsham,  an  accomplished  debater.  One 
result  was  that  both  Madam  Fuller  and  young  Miller  were 
convinced,  and  were  soon  baptized  on  profession  of  their  faith. 
Miller  stopped  practising  law,  says  Crosby,  and  began  studying 
divinity. 

There  were  evidently  other  converts,  and  they  gathered  into 
a  church,  known  from  two  of  its  meeting-places,  at  first  as. 
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Warbleton,  then  as  Waldron.  Its  own  records  are  not  accessible. 
In  1704  it  sent  to  the  General  Baptist  Assembly  not  only  its 
Elder,  Robert  Norden,  but  Henry  Miller  and  another  representa¬ 
tive.  Seven  years  later  Thomas  Mercer  went,  and  as  Norden  was 
sent  missionary  to  Virginia,  the  delegates  in  1716  were  Elder 
Robert  Mercer  and  Henry  Miller. 

Miller  was  appointed  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  in  1709, 
and  two  years  later  was  nominated  for  Messenger.  He  did 
accept  that  post,  and  though  he  never  was  pastor  of  any  one 
church  (as  Crosby  states)  yet  he  was  General  Superintendent 
of  all  the  churches  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  As  a  conveyancer  he 
had  learned  hcJw  to  write,  and  in  1719  he  was  appointed  Scribe 
to  the  Assembly. 

Four  years  later  he  was  very  ill,  and  he  drew  up  dying 
counsel  for  his  family.  But  he  recovered,  and  made  one  more 
attendance  at  Assembly.  Not  till  15  January,  1728/9  did  he  pass 
away.  A  funeral  sermon  was  preached  to  a  numerous  and 
crowded  auditory  of  his  sorrowful  relations,  friends,  etc.,  by 
Mr.  Richard  Drinkwater,  Elder  of  Chichester.  The  burial  was 
in  the  churchyard  at  Hellingly,  and  a  monument  was  erected 
in  the  parish  church,  with  an  epitaph  of  his  own  composition. 

Among  his-  papers  was  discovered  the  Counsel  of  1723. 
It  was  transcribed  in  1748  by  his  grandson,  Thomas  Mercer,  a 
member  of  the  Warbleton  church,  into  a  neat  volume  of  seventy- 
one  closely-written  octavo  pages,  with  notes  and  other  editing 
Henry  himself  had  written  three  sections :  Respecting  our 
Family,  Respecting  Religion,  Respecting  a  prudent  management 
of  Worldly  Affairs.  In  1855,  the  first  section  was  studied  by 
Mark  Antony  Lower,  and  the  results  were  published  in  the 
Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  volume  IX,  at  page  33.  The 
transcript  was  then  owned  by  Robert  Mercer  of  Sedlescomb. 
In  the  interval,  the  Millers  had  not  heeded  their  ancestor’s 
advice,  whether  as  to  religion  or  as  to  a  prudent  management 
of  their  affairs.  They  drop  out  of  Baptist  records,  and  out 
of  county  history.  But  the  Mercers  kept  up  the  tradition  of 
good  service. 


William  Law,  Controversialist 
and  Mystic. 

In  the  third  place,  Law  again  comes  before  us  as  a 
controversialist,  but  this  time  in  the  realm  of  philosophy  and 
theology.  Amongst  the  subjects  of  controversy  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Deism  takes  a  large  place,  and  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  period.  Law  himself  played  no  very  great  part  in  the 
struggle,  and  only  one  writing,  apart  from  those  produced  during 
his  mystical  period,  is  concerned  with  it.  It  may  not  seem 
necessary,  therefore,  to  give  much  time  to  this  subject,  but  this 
would  be  a  mistake,  as  much  light  may  thereby  be  thrown  on 
Law’s  age  and  his  thought.  Though  he  was  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  Deists,  he  shared  with  them  certain  common 
views.  Deists  believed  in  God,  and  they  were  “  eminently 
respectable.”  They  had  a  real  concern  for  morality.  This  shuts 
out  immediately  writers  like  Shaftesbury,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
God  was  no  necessity,  and  like  Mandeville  whose  Fable  of  the 
Bees  counted  private  vices  public  benefits.  (We  note  that  Law 
has  a  short  but  indignant  book  (1724)  rebutting  the  errors  of 
this  latter  work). 

The  emphasis  in  Deism  falls  upon  the  sufficiency  of  natural 
reason  to  establish  religion  zmd  enforce  morality.  Its  unwitting 
parent  was  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  whose  De  Veritate, 
1624,  found  reason  competent  for  religious  truth.  Other  fore¬ 
runners  include  Hobbes,  who  considerably  weakened  confidence 
in  tradition,  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  who  acclaimed 
“  Reason  as  the  divine  governor  of  man’s  life.”  For 
them  there  could  be  no  ultimate  contradiction  between 
philosophy,  science,  and  the  Christian  Faith  (Inge,  287,  Christian 
Mysticism),  and  they  believed  that  the  purified  reason  was 
receptive  of  Divine  illumination.  The  process  was  further  helped 
by  Locke  the  philosopher,  to  whom  religion  was  moral 
philosophy.  In  his  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  (1695),  Locke 
proceeds  to  discriminate  amongst  the  contents  of  the  creed.  He 
attempts  to  simplify  Christianity,  and  he  uses  miracles  and 
prophecy  as  powerful  evidence  of  its  truth.  He  strives  to 
present  God  as  utterly  impartial,  yet  seeks  to  give  the  privileged 
place  to  revealed  religion.  He  was  not  a  Deist,  but  “  he  laid 
down  the  lines  on  which  the  controversy  was  destined  to  move.” 

Amongst  those  properly  regarded  as  Deists  the  most 
important  are  Toland,  Collins,  and  Tindal.  In  1696  Toland 
produced  his  Christianity,  Not  Mysterious,  showing  that  there 
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is  nothing  in  the  Gospel  contrary  to  Reason  or  above  it,  and  that 
no  Christian  doctrine  can  properly  be  called  a  mystery. 

He  rightly  discerned  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  word 
‘■‘mystery”  means  “open  secret,”  but  he  goes  on  to  assert  that 
what  is  beyond  our  comprehension  is  thereby  false.  Man  can 
know  God  and  His  attributes.  Reason  is  competent  in  every 
sphere.  Original  Christianity  contained  nothing  with  which  the 
mind  could  not  cope,  and  later  Christianity  with  its  miracles  had 
resulted  from  the  pleasant  attentions  of  unscrupulous  priests  and 
the  introduction  of  heathen  Jewish  and  Platonic  ideas.  These 
sneers  at  priestcraft  were  very  popular  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  most  Deisfs  revelled  in  them,  especially  the  author  whom  we 
■now  pass  on  to  consider. 

This  is  Anthony  Collins,  whose  Discourse  on  Free  Thinking 
appeared  in  1713.  He  strives  to  secure  unlimited  freedom  for 
reason,  and  gives  an  historical  sketch  to  show  the  futility  of  the 
application  of  force  to  govern  opinion.  The  basis  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  is  of  course  the  adequacy  of  reason,  and  he  seeks  to  set 
morality  free  from  all  mysterious  sanctions. 

He  was  followed  by  Matthew  Tindall,  who  issued  in  1730 
Christianity  as  Old  as  Creation,  or  the  Gospel  a  Republication 
of  the  Religion- of  Nature.  In  this  sober  and  restrained  work 
Deism  reached  its  zenith.  For  him,  the  religion  of  nature  is 
sufficient,  and  revealed  religion  a  superfluous  addition.  At  the 
heart  of  all  religions,  including  revealed,  there  is  a  common 
core.  He  lays  down  simple  rules  whereby  all  men  may  discover  it. 

This  brief  survey  of  Deistic  writers  (which  owes  a  good 
■deal  to  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  art.  Deism)  will 
have  sufficiently  shown  that  in  these  works  arrogant  claims  were 
advanced  on  behalf  of  reason.  These  were  the  claims  which 
Law  came  to  deny.  He  calls  his  book  The  Case  of  Reason, 
1731.  It  has  been  well  said  that  he  shows  reason  to  have  no  case 
at  all.  Hear  what  he  says.  “  It  was  as  truly  reason  that  made 
Medea  kill  her  children,  that  made  Cato  kill  himself,  that  made 
Pagans  offer  their  sacrifices  to  idols,  that  made  Epicurus  deny  a 
Providence,  Mahomet  pretend  a  revelation  .  .  .  that  made 
Muggleton  a  lunatic  and  Rochester  a  libertine.  It  was  as  truly 
human  vision  that  did  these  things,  as  it  is  human  reason  that 
demonstrates  mathematical  propositions.”  Man’s  reasonable 
attitude  in  the  presence  of  the  inscrutable  majesty  of  God  is 
humility.  Man  is  called  on  to  accept  and  obey  Divine  revelation 
rather  than  to  account  for  it  and  investigate  it.  Law  makes  no 
attempt  to  present  the  emphatic  conclusions  of  Christian 
experience,  but  trusts  entirely  to  argument.  In  fact,  on  both 
sides,  the  witness  of  the  soul  is  neglected.  Little  is  made  of  the 
j)ersonal  contact  of  the  individual  with  God.  Also  Deism  and 
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Orthodoxy  alike  are  almost  equally  remote  from  a  true  estimate 
of  Jesus  Himself.  It  was  not  until  he  had  studied  Boehme  that 
Law  made  an  adequate  reply  to  the  Deists.  Here  he  is  content  to 
rely  for  proofs  on  miracles  and  prophecies. 

Law  was  not  alone  in  his  defence  of  Christianity,  and 
Orthodoxy  was  well  represented  by  Butler’s  famous  Analogy  of 
Religion.  Butler  avoided  Law’s  mistake  and  recognised  the 
validity  of  the  appeal  to  reason  while  insisting  on  the  mind’s 
necessary  limitations.  But  by  far  the  most  damaging  attack  came 
from  a  philosopher,  Hume,  who  dealt  soundly  with  both  Deists 
and  Orthodox.  He  labelled  all  religion  as  inexplicable  and  was 
especially  severe  on  miracles.  He  disposed  of  the  Deists’ 
cherished  Golden  Age  and  scattered  their  pleasant  visions  of  early 
religion. 

It  remains  to  point  cut  that  both  Deists  and  their  opponents 
shared  a  defective  view  of  God.  He  was  indeed  regarded  as 
a  person  but  as  external  to  the  world.  His  relation  to  it 
resembled  that  of  a  watchmaker  to  a  watch.  Interferences 
and  interpositions  were  possible  but  says  the  Deist  not  probable. 
For  both  sides  there  was  a  gulf  between  God  and  His  creation. 
God  was  almost  wholly  transcendent. 

Here  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  that  lack  of  religious  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  the  eighteenth  century  so  bewailed  by  Law — namely 
the  remoteness  of  God.  Worship  under  such  conditions  could 
only  be  perfunctory  and  latitudinarianism  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  Bishops  Hoadly  and  Tillotson  pressed  for  calm  and 
quietness,  and  the  Deists  led  their  supporters  to  further 
indifference.  To  all  this  the  author  of  the  Serious  Call  would 
give  no  consent,  but  for  him  also,  God  was  almost  wholly  a 
transcendent  Being.  He  could  say  “  There  is  but  one  God  and 
Father  of  us  all  whose  gloiy  fills  all  places,  whose  power  supports 
all  beings,  whose  providence  ruleth  all  events.”  But  elsewhere 
he  shows  that  this  is  not  his  accustomed  view.  For  example, 
he  says,  “  Imagine  yourself  placed  in  the  air  as  a  spectator 
of  all  that  passes  in  the  world,”  and  then  goes  on,  “  now  if  you 
were  to  see  as  God  sees,” — a  clear  statement  of  God’s  external 
relation  to  the  world. 

If,  therefore,  extreme  views  of  God’s  transcendence  are  to 
be  called  Deistic,  and  extreme  views  of  His  Immanence  are  to 
be  called  Pantheistic,  Law  in  his  early  period  did  not  lead  in 
the  direction  of  Theism.  In  fact,  it  was  a  philosopher  named 
Berkeley  (1753)  who  showed  the  way  to  a  true  view.  For 
him  “  the  material  world  was  the  language  of  God,”  and  between 
God  and  man  there  was  continuous  communication. 

The  Deistic  controversy  therefore,  as  a  whole,  was  sterile. 
The  problems  were  largely  left  unsolved  despite  much  dever 
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dialectic.  The  controversy  itself  perished  of  inanition  and  the 
Evangelical  Revival  almost  obliterated  it.  In  this  great  move¬ 
ment  orthodoxy  discovered,  through  Wesley,  its  hidden  powers, 
and  overwhelmed  that  mass  of  infidelity  and  sin  which  Deism, 
with  its  talk  of  sincerity,  so  conspicuously  failed  to  conquer. 

The  only  really  valuable  result  of  the  controversy  was  the 
impetus  it  gave  to  Biblical  criticism  and  the  study  of  early 
church  history.  Toland’s  Amyntor  (1699)  had  insinuated  that 
canonical  and  uncanonical  workings  alike  were  the  “  off-spring 
of  superstition  and  credulity,”  while  his  analysis  of  church  history 
had  far  from  satisfied  orthodox  opinion.  Law,  however,  shows 
no  signs  of  being  inspired  to  such  scholarly  pursuits,  and  one 
cannot  help  but  regret  that  his  vigorous  intellect  and  ready 
skill  did  not  find  in  such  study  a  congenial  and  fruitful  field. 

Lastly  there  remains  Law  the  mystic.  As  such,  he  is  a 
strange  portent  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  has  as  his  only 
English  companion,  Wm.  Blake,  visionary,  poet  and  artist. 
Law  had  always  been  interested  in  mysticism  from  his  early 
days  and  he  had  studied  representative  writers.  At  the  age 
of  forty-six  he  came  across  the  writings  of  Jacob  Boehme,  the 
illiterate  German  shoemaker  (1575-1624).  Their  perusal  put 
him  into  a  “  p’erfect  sweat,”  he  says,  and  their  effect  was 
permanent.  Warburton  could  say  “  Boehme’s  works  would  dis¬ 
grace  Bedlam  at  full  noon,”  and  Wesley  could  characterize  them 
as  “  sublime  nonsense,  inimitable  bombast,  fustian  not  to  be 
paralleled,”  but  Law  accepted  the  obloquy  which  attached  to 
mystical  enthusiasm  as  serenely  and  courageously  as  he  had 
followed  his  conscience  as  a  Non  Juror.  His  writings  hence¬ 
forth  become  mystical  treatises,  practical  and  philosophical,  and 
they  include  the  following : — 

1737.  The  Lord’s  Supper,  a  reply  to  Hoadly  in  which  Law 
says  “  that  everything  adorable  in  the  redemption  of  mankind, 
everything  that  can  delight,  confort  and  sustain  the  heart  of  a 
Christian  is  found  in  this  Holy  Sacrament.” 

1740.  An  appeal  to  all  that  doubt,  a  new  apologetic  addressed 
to  Deists,  Arians,  and  Socinians  or  nominal  Christians. 

1749.  The  Spirit  of  Prayer,  which  has  been  described  as 
the  work  of  an  English  mystic  who  expresses  with  a  strength 
and  beauty  which  Plotinus  himself  has  rarely  surpassed  the 
longing  of  the  soul  for  union  with  the  Divine. 

1752.  The  Way  to  Divine  Knowledge,  an  exposition  of 
Boehme’s  main  principles,  and 

'  The  Spirit  of  Divine  Love,  his  most  beautiful  book.  “The 
copestone  and  crown  of  all  his  compositions.” 

Like  all  mystics  Law  passionately  asserts  the  unity  that 
underlies  all  diversity,  “  the  one  chai^eless  life  in  all  the  lives.” 
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There  is  a  uniform  life  in  all  the  creations  of  God.  “  All 
are  raised,  enriched  and  blessed  by  the  same  life  of  God  divided 
into  different  kingdoms  of  creations.”  “  There  is,  therefore,  one 
nature  as  unalterable  as  that  God  from  whom  it  arises  and  whose 
manifestation  it  is.”  “  Nature  is  God’s  great  book  of  revelation,” 
and  “  true  religion  is  the  religion  of  nature.”  The  same  laws 
operate  in  every  sphere — God,  nature,  angels,  man,  vegetables  and 
flints.  There  is  but  one  thing  that  is  life  and  one  thing  that 
is  death.  Desire  is  to  be  found  in  all.  The  astringency  of  the 
fruit,  the  fire  hidden  in  the  flint,  are  the  same  in  nature  as  that 
desire  in  God  which  resulted  in  creation,  and  as  that  desire  in 
man  which  draws  him  to  God.  Light  and  spirit,  sun  and  wind, 
also  are  one  and  the  same  operation;  producing  in  the  seed 
fruition,  and  in  the  reborn  soul,  life  with  God.  Despite  this 
interpretation,  or  because  of  it,  Law  finds  it  possible  to  continue 
his  emphasis  on  self-mortification.  Man  in  this  world  is  a  creature 
fallen  from  Paradise.  His  forefather,  Adam,  lost  his  original 
body  which  was  open  to  the  influence  of  light  and  spirit,  and 
he  became  subject  simply  to  the  influences  of  sun  and  wind  and 
heir  of  all  ills  and  pains.  As  a  .poor  slave  in  a  prison  of 
bestial  flesh  and  blood  man  is  in  his  wrong  place  in  this 
world,  and  his  only  hope  is  to  rise  and  return  to  Paradise. 
Self-denial  is  a  peeling  of  the  husk,  a  death  which  enables  the 
inner  principle  to  find  life  and  growth.  To  this  end,  therefore, 
those  practices  recommended  in  the  Serious  Call  retain  their 
hold  on  Law’s  mind. 

His  view  of  God  in  his  mystical  theology  is  Trinitarian.  We 
notice  that  he  attempts  a  complete  theological  statement,  but 
full  discussion  is  impossible  here.  “  The  Father  is  the  first 
unbeginning  thought,  will  or  desire.”  He  wills  and  generates 
from  eternity  to  eternity  the  Son,  from  which  eternal 
generating  the  Holy  Spirit  eternally  proceeds,  and  this  is  that 
Infinite  Perfection  or  Fulness  of  Beatitude  of  the  life  of  the 
Triune  God.” 

An  interesting  development  of  his  Trinitarian  view  is  his 
doctrine  of  the  new  birth.  The  Triune  God,  concerned  in  the 
creation  of  man,  is  still  concerned  about  him  after  the  Fall. 
The  Father  draws  and  attracts.  His  desire  is  kindled  and  an¬ 
guished  and  reaches  out  toward  man.  The  Son  of  God  becomes 
the  Regenerator  or  raiser  of  a  new  birth  in  us  that  He  may 
be  that  to  the  soul  in  its  state  which  He  is  to  the  Father  in  Deity. 
The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Sanctifier  or  Finisher  of  the  Divine 
life  restored  in  us,  because  in  the  Deity  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  from  Father  and  Son,  as  the  amiable  and  blessed 
Finisher  of  the  Triune  Life  of  God.  He  deals  with  this  more 
particularly  in  his  Treatise  on  Christian  Regeneration,”  (1750). 
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Here  is  surely  a  deeper  and  more  adequate  view  of  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  human  soul.  The  spectator  of  human  affairs  found 
in  the  Serious  Call  and  the  sultan  or  prince,  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  beloved  of  the  Deists  have  given  place  to  richer 
conceptions  of  God  as  both  Transcendent  and  Immanent.  Also 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  no  longer  merely  a 
quotation  from  the  New  Testament.  It  has  become  a  living  idea. 

He  presses  home  also  the  idea  of  the  new  birth  as  man’s 
supreme  necessity.  We  are  all  dead  as  the  result  of  Adam’s 
fall.  May  be  we  have  little  realization  of  the  fact,  but  this 
is  due  to  the  kindly  influence  of  this  world’s  light  and  air,  which 
produce  a  faint  mirage  of  the  heavenly  life. 

In  truth  we  are  dead,  but  only  in  a  certain  sense.  The 
soul,  the  breath  of  God  is  alive  but  only  as  fire  is  alive  in  a 
flint  or  as  life  is  imprisoned  in  a  seed.  It  needs  to  be  set  free, 
for  it  has  died  (in  this  sense)  to  the  Divine  Life.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  the  Redeemer,  who  alone  can  bring  back  man’s 
soul  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  by  a  birth  of  the  life  of  the 
Triune  God.  “  Salvation,”  he  says,  “  can  be  nothing  other  but 
this  regenerated  life  of  the  soul.”  It  cannot  be  achieved  by  out¬ 
ward  grace,  but  only  by  inward  birth.  He  rightly  rejoices  in  the 
notion  that  this  is  religious  enthusiasm,  and  he  here  makes  a 
discovery  which  many  in  the  eighteenth  century  failed  to 
appreciate. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  gain  if  the  Serious  Call  could 
have  been  re-written  in  the  light  of  this  great  principle.  The 
emphasis  would  have  been  transferred  from  rules  to  inner  life, 
and  from  laws  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  true  relation  of  morality 
would  have  been  set  forth,  e.g.,  “  Faith  lays  hold  on  Christ, 
puts  on  the  Divine  nature,  and  in  a  living  and  real  manner  grows 
powerful  over  all  our  sins.” 

Law  also  gives  great  place  to  his  view  of  God  as  love,  always 
and  eternally.  “  God’s  goodness  and  compassion,”  he  says,  “  is 
always  in  the  same  infinite  state,  always  flowing  forth  in  and 
through  all  nature,  in  the  same  infinite  manner;  nothing  wants 
it  but  that  which  cannot  receive  it.”  He  goes  on,  “  whilst  the 
angels  stood,  they  stood  encompassed  with  the  infinite  source 
of  ali  goodness  and  compassion.  They  fell,  not  because  He  ceased 
to  be  an  infinite  open  fountain  of  all  good  to  them,  but  because 
they  had  a  will  which  must  direct  itself.” 

Evil,  moral  and  physical,  is  not  of  God,  but  results  from  the 
misdirected  will  or  desire  of  angels  and  men.  We  notice  here, 
“  a  realization  of  the  momentous  quality  of  the  will,”  a  discovery 
which  has  been  described  as  the  “  secret  of  every  mystic." 
Desire  or  will  is  “  the  only  workman  in  nature,”  and  everything 
is  its  work.  God,  therefore,  is  altogether  loving  and  it  is  not  His 
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will  that  angels  should  fall  or  men  should  perish.  Hell  is  not 
to  be  charged  as  a  responsibility  on  God.  Even  He  is  shut  up 
to  the  facts.  He  cannot  acclaim  men  other  than  they  are. 
Righteousness  cannot  be  imputed.  The  final  judgment  is  only 
the  last  separating  of  everything  to  its  eternal  place.  It  is 
the  leaving  of  everything  to  be  that  in  eternity  which  it  has 
made  itself  to  be  in  time,  for  there  is  no  annihilation. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  here  that  Law,  like  other 
mystics  acclaims  experience  as  the  way  to  understanding.  This 
is  admirably  shown  in  his  remarks  on  the  Trinity.  “  No  person,” 
he  says,  “  has  any  fitness,  pretence,  nor  any  ground  from 
Scripture  to  think  or  say  anything  about  the  Trinity  till  such 
time  as  he  stands  in  the  state  of  the  penitent  returning  prodigal. 
The  way  to  truth  is  not  by  way  of  reason  and  philosophy  but  by 
the  exercise  of  this  mystical  faculty. 

In  the  Case  of  Reason  Law  ridiculed  the  pretensions  of  reason 
and  he  does  so  again  as  a  mystic,  but  not  because  he  is  relying 
on  miracles  or  prophecy  but  because  he  is  trusting  to  the  witness 
of  the  soul.  Reason  is  called  a  poor  and  groundless  fiction, 
but  only  because  he  now  has  vision. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  give  Law’s  great  declaration  to  the 
Deists  of  the  supreme  and  final  worth  of  Christianity.  “  There 
is  one  God,  one  nature,  one  religion,  one  salvation,  only  one  way 
of  kindling  the  heavenly  life  in  the  soul.  Jesus  is  the  one  and 
only  Saviour  of  all  that  can  anywhere  or  at  any  time  be  saved.” 

The  mystical  writings  of  Law  therefore  contain  much 
excellent  material  and  many  ideas  which  are  near  the  heart  of 
■Christianity.  There  is  much  that  is  strange,  but  throughout  the 
temper  and  spirit  are  gloriously  Christian.  Those  by  whom  the 
Serious  Call  may  remain  unheard,  may  find  in  these  later  writings, 
if  they  give  to  their  study  patience  and  insight,  much  that  will 
make  a  profound  appeal.  In  these  days  of  emphasis  upon 
religious  experience  and  the  inner  life,  days  which  Law  himself 
has  helped  to  bring  to  their  dawning,  his  writings  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  nor  his  importance  be  regarded  as  simply  historical. 
The  man.  who  could  write  this  following  passage  surely  has  a 
vital  message  for  to-day. 

“  There  is  but  one  salvation  for  all  mankind  and  the  way 
to  it  is  one;  and  that  is,  the  desire  of  the  soul  turned  to  God. 
This  desire  brings  the  soul  to  God  and  God  into  the  soul :  it 
unites  with  God,  it  co-operates  with  God,  and  is  one  life  with 
God.  O  my  God,  just  and  true,  how  great  is  Thy  love  and 
mercy  to  mankind,  that  heaven  is  thus  everywhere  open  and 
Christ  thus  the  common  Saviour  to  all  who  thus  turn  their  hearts 
to  Thee.” 


J.  B.  MIDDLEBROOK. 
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CAPTAIN  BUTT-THOMPSON  is  doing  fine  historical 
service.  His  essays  on  William  Vidler  and  the  Battle 
church  were  in  early  numbers  of  our  Transactions.  He  has 
written  two  books  about  the  early  church  at  Sierra  Leone,  founded 
by  negroes  from  the  Carolinas  and  Nova  Scotia — a  most  romantic 
story.  Now  that  he  is  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  has  compiled 
the  story  of  early  Baptist  effort  there.  While  he  is  gathering 
fresh  material  in  South  Africa,  he  places  at  our  disposal  his 
results,  with  leave  to  edit  them. 

Thomas  Collier,  the  evangelist  of  the  West  Covmtry  from 
1644  onwards,  won  converts  on  the  Hampshire  and  Dorset  coasts. 
From  Hurst  Castle  a  family  of  these,  the  Angels,  crossed  and 
settled  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  the  plague  threatened  from 
Southampton  in  1665. 

At  Newport,  Robert  Tutchin  had  been  ejected  three  years 
earlier  from  the  parish  church.  He  had  many  friends,  and 
some  of  these  subscribed  so  that  he  continued  to  preach,  though 
the  Five  Mile  Act  obliged  him  to  transfer  to  a  house  on  the 
outer  verge  of  the  Caris  Brook  hamlet.  Among  his  supporters 
were  Cookes,  Clarkes  and  Hopkins. 

Another  rivulet  of  Dissent  was  Quaker.  In  1670  widow 
Martha  Jefferey  came  to  lodge  in  Newport,  and  five  years  later 
she  bought  a  cottage  on  Pyle  street  where  she  set  apart  a  room 
for  the  reverent  worship  of  Jehovah  God.  When  she  left  the 
island  in  1681,  she  sold  the  cottage  to  Alice  Hopkins,  and  laid 
hands  on  Mary  Hall  as  her  successor,  being  moved  by  God  to 
consider  other  fields  white  to  har\'est.  Mary  was  daughter  of 
Alice,  and  had  married  a  mason  who  belonged  to  the  Carisbrooke 
group.  The  cottage  had  cost  only  £17,  and  by  1694  was  not 
worth  repairing.  After  many  journeys  she  gathered  enough 
money  to  pull  it  down  and  erect  on  its  site  the  first  meeting-house 
in  the  island,  opened  1695.  Many  names  on  the  stones  and  in 
the  records  are  of  those  who  belonged  to  Baptist  families,  for 
the  relations  between  early  Friends  and  General  Baptists  were 
close,  if  quarrelsome. 

But  the  Baptists  were  the  first  to  put  themselves  on  record. 
John  Sims,  of  Southampton,  had  created  a  sensation  in  1646 
by  occupying  the  parish  pulpit.  With  Peter  Rowe  he  did  much 
evangelising,  getting  into  trouble  1663.  In  1669  they  were 
reported  as  holding  regular  conventicles  at  Ryde  and  Cowes. 
As  a  result,  when  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  came  out  in 
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1672,  licences  were  taken  by  Michael  Aldridge  and  Edward 
Knight  and  James  Wise,  all  of  West  Cowes,  to  preach  in  their 
own  homes,  and  in  the  house  of  Mark  Wright  at  Carisbrooke. 
They  all  declared  themselves  “  Baptist.”  Wise  had  links  with 
Salisbury,  and  he  brought  over  evangelists  thence,  including 
James  Horlock.  They  toured  the  island  and  won  many  converts, 
culminating  with  a  baptism  in  the  mill-stream  at  Alverstone  one 
]  Sunday  in  August. 

The  Declaration  was  cancelled,  the  licences  were  revoked, 

iand  progress  was  checked.  The  Angel  family  was  content  to 
cast  in  its  lot  with  the  Friends  for  public  worship,  though  Joseph 
junior  and  his  bride,  Mary  Thomas,  were  baptised  in  the  Solent 
at  Ryde  by  Thomas  Collier.  Two  events  precipitated  a  permanent 
organization,  a  public  debate,  and  the  return  of  a  Baptist  woman. 

Baptists  at  Portsmouth  had  been  known  for  a  long  time, 
and  in  1693  when  toleration  was  assured,  they  built  a  meeting¬ 
house  on  St.  Thomas  street.  This  public  advertisement  stirr^ 
the  Presbyterians,  and  after  some  skirmishing  a  public  debate 
was  arranged.  It  was  formally  sanctioned  by  the  king,  who 
enjoined  the  authorities  to  see  that  peace  was  preserved.  The 
result  was  that  the  governor,  the  deputy  governor,  the  mayor 
and  other  magistrates  attended,  while  a  short-hand  report  was 
1  taken  by  the  town-clerk  of  Southampton  and  Richard  King,  a 
prominent  Baptist  of  the  same  place.  It  would  seem  a  pity  that 
this  good  old  style  is  so  little  used  to-day,  for  whenever  an 
able  debater  stands  forth,  there  are  always  many  people  persuaded. 
William  Russell,  the  king’s  physician,  was  one  of  the  Baptist 
champions.  One  immediate  result  was  that  John  Angel  and  his 
wife  Frances  and  his  brother,  Joseph  senior,  were  baptised  at 

I  Port  sea. 

About  the  same  time  there  returned  an  Anne,  already  a 
1  member  of  a  London  church.  At  first  she  was  maid  to  old 
I  Mrs.  Cooke,  but  she  soon  married  John  Angel.  He  was  a  hatter, 

I  living  in  an  Elizabethan  house  near  the  Dragon  inn  on  Pyle 
]  street.  The  Cookes  were  so  important  that  Newport  had  been  des- 
scribed  as  “  near  Mr.  Cooke’s  brew-house  ” ;  while  this  Mrs. 
Jane  Cooke  had  throughout  a  long  widowhood  managed  also 
the  family  businesses  of  malting  and  currying.  She  had  won 
j  great  respect  in  the  town,  not  only  for  her  ability  but  for  her 
graciousness.  And  she,  with  all  her  wide  family  connection, 
was  noted  for  sturdy  nonconformity. 

Anne  Angel  repeated  the  exploit  of  Martha  Jefferey  and 
Mary  Hall.  Within  four  years  there  was  a  separation  from 
the  group  in  the  Pyle  street  meeting.  The  founders  of  the  new 
society,  so  said  a  tradition  recorded  in  1836,  agreed  to  differ 
on  mudi  that  they  considered  minor  points  of  doctrine,  but  most. 
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though  not  all,  were  favourable  to  and  practised  Believers' 
Baptism.  The  Angels,  Clarkes  and  Cookes,  who  formed  three 
great  clans,  were  all  Baptists,  and  so  was  Philip  Orchard  of 

Brading,  as  the  parish  clerk  there  recorded  when  refusing 

Christian  burial  to  his  child  in  1704. 

The  date  of  organisation  is  named  as  1702  on  a  communion 
cup  given  in  1802  to  commemorate  the  centenary.  But  no  minutes 
are  available  till  1730.  It  would  seem  that  like  many  churches 
of  that  period,  the  Newport  members  considered  themselves 
members  of  one  widely-spread  church;  and  not  only  were  all 

members  in  the  Isle  in  that  fellowship,  but  all  belonged  to 

the  church  whbse  only  meeting-house  was  in  Portsmouth,  with 
members  also  at  Southampton.  They  did,  however,  have  local 
officers,  John  Angel  as  Elder,  Joseph  Angel  senior  and  William 
Cooke,  deacons. 

About  1712  John  Angel  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Clarke, 
a  baker,  who  two  years  later  reported  an  island  membership  of 
fifty-five  to  a  General  Baptist  Conference  which  the  church 
entertained  at  Newport.  That  number  was  therefore  recorded 
by  John  Evans  next  year. 

In  1721  the  General  Baptist  Assembly  (of  the  non-sub¬ 
scribing  churches)  met  at  Chichester,  and  John  Cooke  attended 
from  the  island.  Five  years  later,  Clarke  preached  a  funeral 
sermon  for  Mrs.  Sarah  Chick,  and  his  MS.  is  the  earliest,  docu¬ 
ment  preserved  by  the  church.  But  permanence  was  assured 
by  following  the  example  of  good  old  Mary  Hall,  and  building. 

The  garden  of  the  late  John  Angel  on  Pyle  street  afforded 
a  site,  and  in  1728  the  church  acquired  a  definite  home  of  its 
own.  Yet  so  deeply  was  graven  the  memory  of  the  precarious 
times,  that  the  trust-deed  specially  provided  for  the  case  of 
toleration  being  revoked.  There  was  no  baptistery,  “  the  open 
meandering  brook  flowing  into  the  Medina  river  ”  being  adequate. 
John  Clarke,  the  brewer,  was  soon  appointed  as  secretary  and' 
treasurer,  and  the  minutes  begin  with  1730,  as  also  a  roll  of 
members.  They  included  farmers,  gardener,  wheelwright,  button- 
maker,  mealman;  they  came  in  from  Alverstone,  Brading,  the 
Cowes,  Wellow  and  Wootting.  They  made  monthly  subscriptions 
totalling  about  £130  a  year.  With  such  liberality,  they  felt 
able  at  last  to  make  some  acknowledgement  of  the  preachers' 
services,  and  in  1749  they  paid  £30  for  two  years’  help  by 
“  Isaac  Moth,  minister.”  Isaac  Mott  ten  years  later  was  Elder 
of  Chichester,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  he  came  from 
there  to  help  in  some  interregnum;  for  it  was  most  unusual 
to  pay  a  “  minister  ”  or  assistant  preacher  anything  beyond 
expenses. 

There  certainly  was  a  new  departure  directly  afterwards. 
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A  revival  of  religion  had  taken  place,  and  had  been  marked 
by  a  Methodist  society  arising  in  Newport,  and  by  Dr.  Benson, 
bishop  of  Gloucester,  confirming  seven  hundred  people  in  the 
town.  Now  at  Crediton  there  was  a  vigorous  Baptist  called 
John  Sturch,  of  an  evangelical  family  long  flourishing  round 
Aylesbury,  and  represented  in  Southwark.  This  man  in  1737 
promoted  a  meeting-house  at  Honiton,  and  was  seven  years 
later  at  Portsmouth.  The  church  now  decided  that  more  vigorous 
measures  were  needed  in  the  island,  and  a  meeting  commissioned 
Sturch  to  go  and  take  charge  at  Newport.  For  practical  purposes 
it  may  be  said  that  the  great  nebulous  church  now  condensed 
into  separate  stars,  and  that  the  Isle  was  independent  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  from  1750  onwards. 

John  brought  his  wife  Mary,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 
a  girl  of  twelve.  The  ancestral  house  of  the  Angels,  in  whose 
garden  the  meeting-house  stood,  was  repaired  and  given  them 
for  a  residence.  There  was  henceforth  a  regular  salary,  beginning 
at  £30,  and  once  touching  £42  10s.  The  church  drove  a  hard 
bargain,  only  lending  the  money  for  his  removal  expenses,  and 
taking  back  a  guinea  a  year ;  though  once  it  had  a  credit  balance 
of  over  £100,  so  successful  was  his  work.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  all  the  traditions  of  the  General  Baptists  were  for  gratuitous 
service,  and  that  previous  Elders  had  been  well-to-do  tradesmen 
or  brewers. 

One  of  the  Angel  family  was  now  spared  to  help  Chichester, 
and  Sturch  became  concerned  at  the  spread  of  pernicious 
principles  in  religion,  so  that  he  wrote  to  Assembly  in  1754 
apprehending  fatal  consequences;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  any 
decisive  step  was  taken.  We  can  trace  his  activity  again  in 
practical  response  to  an  appeal  from  South  Carolina,  for  a 
friend  of  his  was  sent  out  as  evangelist  from  a  meeting  which 
he  attended  in  1757.  But  he  did  not  attend  regularly  in  London, 
having  his  hands  full  with  affairs  in  the  Isle. 

Thus  he  edited  the  Isle  of  Wight  General  Magazine  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  from  about  1754  to  1760.  He  visited  many  places 
lecturing  and  preaching.  He  was  a  diligent  pastor,  seeing  not 
only  to  re-tiling  the  meeting-house  in  1759,  but  to  monthly  gifts 
for  aged  men  and  women,  and  occasional  benefactions  to  old 
soldiers,  etc. 

Into  the  wider  life  he  stepped  again  in  1769,  being  at  the 
Assembly  which  heard  of  a  rupture  at  Bessels  Green ;  he 
acquiesced  in  the  advice  that  the  evangelical  minister  should 
withdraw.  It  must  have  been  a  shock  next  year  to  find  that 
the  advice  was  followed  very  amply,  and  that  a  large  number 
of  evangelical  churches  withdrew  from  the  Assembly.  In  the 
emergency,  another  man  w'as  told  off  to  persuade  them  back. 
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with  the  assurance  that  Sturch  would  be  the  preacher  in  1771. 
On  that  occasion  the  Assembly  was  stirred  to  acknowledge  decay 
and  declension  of  religion,  and  to  ask  all  the  churches  to  observe 
a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  He  allowed  something  to  detain 
him  in  1772,  so  that  in  his  absence  there  was  a  new  departure, 
the  admission  of  a  merely  personal  member;  and  this  man 
was  more  learned  than  evangelical.  Sturch  did  indeed  forward 
a  catechism,  but  when  it  was  reported  on,  this  new  man  got 
the  Assembly  to  refuse  issuing  it,  and  all  that  could  be  secured 
was  a  request  that  Sturch  would  publish  it.  So  easy  for  a 
man  with  £30  a  year !  Nor  was  he  put  on  the  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  Christian  piety,  and 
its  remedies;  its  proceedings  were  very  dilatory.  So  when  he 
did  appear  again,  in  1775,  though  he  was  put  in  the  chair, 
he  found  very  few  evangelicals,  but  Joshua  Toulmin  preaching 
the  sermon,  so  much  to  the  taste  of  the  Assembly  that  it  ordered 
it  to  be  printed — an  unpleasant  contrast  to  its  treatment  of  his 
catechism.  Eight  years  elapsed  before  he  attended  again. 

Those  3’^ears  were  given  to  hard  work  in  the  Isle.  A  new 
chapel,  in  a  grove  of  vines  at  the  end  of  the  High  street,  was 
registered  on  1  November,  1775.  Within,  it  was  comfortably 
pewed,  without  it  had  a  fagade  after  the  Greekan  style,  and  the 
local  newspaper  considered  it  an  adornment  to  the  town.  The 
old  meeting-house  on  Pyle  street  was  sold  to  a  Cooke  for  £35, 
and  the  whole  cost  was  paid  within  thirteen  years.  Evening 
services  seem  to  have  been  started,  for  candles  cost  four  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  year  from  1778  onwards.  There  is  a  mention 
of  heavy  snows  next  year,  which  swallowed  up  the  roads  and 
stopped  the  services. 

With  1783  he  re-visited  the  Assembly,  and  found  much 
to  sadden  him.  The  London  churches  were  huddled  together 
in  one  little  meeting-house.  The  only  business  tried  was  to 
arrange  a  plan  of  apprenticeship  among  Baptists.  He  seems 
to  have  grafted  on  this  a  general  communication  urging  a  closer 
imion.  For  next  year  the  New  Connexion  replied  to  such  an 
overture  with  a  long  and  explicit  letter,  both  refusing  to  adopt 
old-fashioned  customs,  and  refusing  emphatically  to  unite  with 
any  who  denied  the  proper  atonement  of  Christ  for  the  sins 
of  men,  or  justification  by  faith.  Unhappily  Sturch  did  not 
attend  regularly,  and  the  Assembly  shuffled  in  its  answer  and 
in  its  subsequent  proceedings.  One  more  attempt  he  made,  in 
1787,  when  the  New  Connexion  was  represented  by  Robert  French 
of  Coggeshall  and  Dan  Taylor  of  London,  the  latter  preaching. 
But  they  were  too  late;  a  new  family  had  taken  the  lead,  a 
church  was  admitted  which  had  no  General  Baptist  affinities, 
but  was  Socinian;  and  the  only  printing  ordered  was  by  a 
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Socinian.  Sturch  seems  to  have  given  up  hope,  and  though  the 
sister  church  of  Portsmouth  did  send  some  friendly  advice,  he 
never  attended  again.  He  was  even  courageous  enough  to  abstain 
from  subscribing  to  funds  which  were  so  misused. 

The  rest  of  his  life  he  gave  to  local  affairs,  and  he  was 
so  evangelistic  that  he  joined  with  Bogue,  the  Calvinist  of  Gosport, 
in  a  tour,  preaching  round  the  island  at  Ryde,  Cowes,  Newchurch, 
i  Wellow,  Shanklin  and  Brading.  In  April  1793,  the  Earl  of 

I  Oxford  anchored  at  the  Motherbank  in  the  Solent,  waiting  for 

I  a  convoy  to  the  East  Indies.  There  landed  from  it  an  earnest 

I  Particular  Baptist  from  Leicester,  one  of  whose  members  had 

I  come  to  the  Newport  church.  On  5  May  Sturch  got  William  Carey 

to  preach  for  him  both  at  Newport  and  in  the  coimtry,  and  next 
day  there  was  a  fine  spiritual  re-union  at  Mrs.  Clarke’s  house. 
Carey  stayed  nearly  six  weeks  in  the  Isle,  and  the  heart  of  the 
aged  Elder  must  have  been  greatly  cheered.  A  few  months 
later  he  died,  full  of  years  and  honour. 

Gabriel  Watts  was  the  next  Elder.  Like  many  men  in  later 
days  he  sought  an  island  ministry  because  the  doctors  told  him 
that  here  he  would  have  a  chance  to  live.  He  soon  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people  with  his  quiet  speech,  eloquent  in  the  pulpit. 
But  though  they  raised  the  stipend  to  £7S  after  the  fourth  year, 
and  though  in  the  last  months  he  was  almost  wholly  freed  from 
’  duty,  his  flame  flickered  out  in  1800.  In  his  time  Thomas 
Cooke,  of  Newport,  became  much  interested  in  the  plan  for 
binding  apprentices  with  the  Connection,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Assembly.  Cooke  also  eagerly  supported  a  committee  to 
train  young  men  for  the  ministry,  appointed  in  1794,  and  obtained 
other  subscribers  in  Newport.  Through  this,  he  made  the 
j  acquaintance  of  Job  David,  under  whose  influence  the  Frome 
church  had  been  verging  toward  Socinianism.  And  David  came 
several  times  to  supply  in  1800.  When,  therefore.  Watts  passed 
away,  David  was  ready  with  a  novel  suggestion  which  would 
appeal  to  Cooke. 

There  was  a  lad  of  eighteen,  named  Robert  Aspland,  of 
'  splendid  abilities.  He  had  been  baptised  three  years  before  at 
j  Devonshire  Square,  had  passed  through  Bristol  College,  had  won 
a  Ward  scholarship  and  gone  to  Aberdeen.  From  the  Marischal 
College  he  had  unhappily  been  expelled,  for  unsound  views. 
These  views,  however,  would  highly  commend  him  to  Job  David, 
and  the  church  was  probably  unaware  that  they  would  fulfil  the 
worst  fears  of  John  Sturch.  The  new  departure  was  taken,  of 
appointing  a  brilliant  young  scholar.  He  settled  in  1800. 

The  ministry  began  with  a  blaze  of  prosperity.  The  M.P. 
and  his  wife  joined  the  congregation,  which  overflowed  at  every 
service.  A  school  was  started,  meeting  twice  a  week,  and  funds 
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poured  in  for  every  new  project.  The  great  Dr.  Joshua  Toulmm,. 
of  the  Taunton  church,  came  to  preach  at  the  ordination,  and 
the  church  found  a  ten-guinea  fee.  William  Hughes,  the  late 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Leather-lane  in  Holborn,  came  to  the 
Isle,  and  cast  in  his  lot  here,  with  his  wife. 

And  thus  the  danger  that  John  Sturch  had  viewed  afar  off, 
and  had  intermittently  combated  at  the  Assembly,  attacked  his 
own  church  in  full  force.  Toulmin  was  little  better  than  an 
Arian.  Hughes  had  preached  his  church  empty  with  the  same 
views,  and  now  in  1801  Newport  was  the  place  where  the 
Southern  Unitarian  Association  was  formed,  with  the  adhesion 
even  of  the  vicar  of  Carisbrooke.  Two  other  ambiguous  Baptists 
had  won  literary  fame,  William  Vidler  for  his  Universalist’s 
Miscellany,  and  his  new  Universal  Theological  Magazine,. 
Thomas  Twining,  of  Trowbridge,  for  his  pamphlets  on  baptism. 
The  church  bought  these  freely,  and  there  was  a  whirl  of  dis¬ 
cussion. 

All  sorts  of  points  were  involved,  and  Thomas  Cooke,  who 
in  1802  succeeded  John  Clarke  as  secretary-treasurer,  made  many 
minutes  on  them.  It  was  he  who  wrote  down  the  family  tradition 
that  the  church  was  of  mixed  membership  at  the  first,  not  wholly 
Baptist.  If  that"  were  acted  on,  it  would  clearly  be  swamped. 
Two  years  later  there  was  a  counter  note  that  it  belonged  to 
the  General  Baptists.  But  in  the  intervening  year,  the  Assembly 
had  transformed  itself :  it  had  admitted  a  church  by  a  majority 
vote,  whereas  previously  unanimity  had  been  required.  This 
church  was  under  Vidler,  a  Universalist  and  a  Unitarian ;  there¬ 
fore  all  the  evangelicals  remaining  quitted  at  once.  And  it  was 
at  this  moment  Newport  re-asserted  itself  General  Baptist. 

Again,  David,  Toulmin,  Vidler,  Twining,  were  all  pastors 
of  churches  which  had  been  Particular  Baptist.  Aspland  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  h>"per-Calvinist  church  of  Soham,  and 
had  been  in  a  Calvinist  atmosphere  all  his  life.  Evidently  the 
term  “  General  Baptist  ”  had  greatly  changed  its  content.  It  had 
come  to  mean  in  practice,  Unitarians  of  Baptist  origin,  unless 
it  was  qualified  as  “  General  Baptists  of  the  New  Connexion.” 

These  few  years  that  saw  the  Assembly  transformed,  and 
Unitarians  boldly  avowing  themselves  nationally,  saw  the  Baptist 
situation  in  the  Isle  equally  transformed.  The  church  roll  shows 
members  resigning  every  month,  or  names  being  struck  off  for 
non-attendance.  The  storm-centre  shifted  in  1805,  when  Aspland 
went  to  the  “  Old  Gravel  Pit  ”  meeting  in  Hackney,  once  Presby¬ 
terian,  now  Unitarian.  But  the  swell  of  the  storm  remained,  with 
the  old  Baptist  church  tossing  as  a  helpless  hulk.  The  next 
minister,  Tingecombe,  was  a  nonentity,  and  in  1815  a  formal 
remonstrance  and  a  great  reduction  of  stipend  brought  his  career 
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to  an  end.  Aspland  then  recommended  James  Lyon  “  one  of  our 
most  popular  preachers,  and  a  Baptist  into  the  bargain  ” — a  phrase 
that  shows  both  Aspland  and  Tingecombe  considered  themselves 
Unitarian.  Lyon  had  nearly  wrecked  the  old  Baptist  church  at 
Hull,  then  seems  to  have  been  at  Matthew  Henry’s  church  in 
Chester.  He  came  at  once,  and  next  year  the  remnant  in  the 
old  place  unanimously  decided  to  call  the  church  “  General 
Baptist  Unitarian.”  In  1819  they  seem  to  have  abandoned  all 
Baptist  fellowship,  joining  the  Unitarian  Association  of  London. 
With  the  future  of  this  section,  which  despite  its  small  numbers 
preserved  the  historic  continuity,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves. 
It  closed  its  baptistery  in  1875.  Meantime  four  other  sections 
had  taken  definite  shape,  all  of  them  evangelical. 

As  early  as  1747  there  were  Particular  Baptists  in  the  Isle,, 
meeting  at  one  another’s  houses.  Ryland  of  Warwick  heard  about 
1750  that  their  pastor  was  John  Mercer  of  Newport.  To  this 
fellowship  many  of  the  Generals  adhered,  and  at  length  the  old 
church  recognised  the  situation,  granting  them  a  formal  dismissal' 
in  1812,  when  they  styled  this  church  “  Node’s  Hill.” 

As  soon  as  Aspland  began  making  trouble,  some  of  the 
Cookes  started  work  at  Wellow,  and  by  1804  they  engaged 
William  Read  from  the  mainland.  This  remains  to-day  as  the- 
senior  evangelical  church,  strengthened  in  1834  by  uniting  with 
a  group  at  Yarmouth.  At  what  stage  it  declared  itself  Particular 
Baptist,  is  unknown. 

A  third  group  in  Newport  was  headed  by  a  Clarke.  They 
soon  incorporated  as  the  “  General  Baptist  Church  of  Newport, 
meeting  at  the  Freemasons’  Hall,”  on  Town  lane,  with  the 
countenance  of  the  Rev.  M.  Brown  of  Warminster.  This  was 
the  chance  of  the  New  Connexion,  which  in  the  disturbance  due 
to  the  Assembly’s  proceedings  served  as  a  rallying  point  for  all 
evangelical  General  Baptists,  and  had  just  admitted  the  church 
at  Downton  in  Wilts.  Nearer  at  hand,  in  1801  John  Kingsford,. 
assistant  at  the  old  Portsmouth  General  Baptist  church,  led  out‘ 
a  large  party  and  formed  a  new  church  on  Clarence  street.. 
Thrice  in  eight  years  they  had  to  enlarge  their  building,  and  they 
joined  the  New  Connexion  in  1805.  We  might  have  expected 
that  the  same  course  would  have  been  taken  by  this  island' 
group.  But  a  very  different  turn  was  taken. 

As  far  back  as  1770,  a  "minister”  or  assistant  at  the 
Portsea  Particular  Baptist  church  named  Lester,  had  lived  in 
Newport.  He  brought  over  his  pastor,  Joseph  Horsey,  for 
occasional  preaching,  though  while  Sturch  flourished  there  was 
no  attempt  to  establish  a  second  church.  But  they  had  won 
converts.  William  Dore,  of  NewiK)rt,  had  been  cdled  to  the 
ministry  by  the  Lymington  Particular  Baptist  church,  and  after 
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going  to  Bristol  had  settled  at  Cirencester.  His  brother,  James, 
had  also  settled  at  Maze  Pond  in  London.  Now  in  1807  a  third 
member  of  the  family,  Thomas,  was  dismissed  from  the  old 
General  Baptist  church,  and  next  year  he  set  up  the  standard 
of  the  Particular  Baptist,  to  which  there  was  a  quick  rally  from 
all  sides. 

Great  interest  was  taken  in  this  move  by  all  the  neighbouring 
churches  on  the  coast.  Daniel  Miall  came  from  Portsea,  John 
Penny  and  John  Shoveller  from  Portsmouth,  Richard  Owers 
from  Southampton,  William  Giles  from  LjTTiington,  William 
Mursell  from  the  second  church  at  Lymington,  speedily  to  unite 
with  the  first,  and  Samuel  Bulgin  of  Poole.  Such  a  gathering 
betokened  a  most  important  new  departure.  On  Wednesday, 
18  October,  1809,  there  were  services  morning  and  evening  in 
the  Town  Lane  meeting-house,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
Methodist  chapel. 

The  new  church  was  soon  welcomed  into  the  Western 
Baptist  Association,  due  to  Thomas  Collier  160  years  before. 
Property  was  bought  on  the  Carisbrooke  road,  and  the  Castle- 
hold  chapel  built.  In  1812  John  Shoveller  accepted  the  pastorate, 
after  frequently  supplying.  Another  series  of  meetings  was  held, 
to  which  came  not  only  Giles,  Miall  and  Owers  again,  but  Russell 
of  Broughton,  Saffery  of  Salisbury,  Roberts  of  Bristol,  and  Isaiah 
Birt  of  Plymouth.  Some  baptisms  had  already  taken  place  in 
the  old  General  Baptist  meeting,  but  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  place  on  1  September,  they  began  in  Castlehold,  and  it  was 
noteworthy  that  one  of  the  earliest  was  an  Independent  minister, 
James  Payne,  destined  to  do  good  work  at  Ipswich  and  Ashford. 

In  181.3  Shoveller  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  and  the  church  entertained  the  Hants  and  Wilts  District 
Association.  The  church  was  thus  in  the  full  stream  of  denomina¬ 
tional  life,  and  its  story  need  not  be  carried  further,  nor  need 
we  trace  the  expansion  to  other  parts  of  the  Isle. 


A  Sussex  Lay  Preacher  seeing  Camp 
Meetings  in  America. 

JOHN  BURGESS,  of  Ditchling,  seven  miles  north  of  Brighton, 
kept  a  diary  of  which  the  volume  1785-1790  is  preserved 
in  the  family  at  Lewes.  A  copy  has  been  made  of  it  for 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Bull,  who  has  supplemented  it  with 
letters  by  Burgess  from  New  York  State,  1794-1819.  The  diary 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  economic  conditions  of  the  villagers,, 
and  the  letters  show  the  bursting  into  bloom  of  sympathies 
repressed  at  home.  But  the  following  study  deals  with  the 
religious  life  of  the  man.  For  the  ecclesiastical  background,  the 
article  on  Lewes-Ditchling  may  be  consulted,  volume  IV.,  page 
66.  For  the  economic,  three  paragraphs  must  suffice. 

In  1785,  Burgess  was  thirty- four  years  old.  He  had  come 
three  years  earlier  from  the  General  Baptist  church  at  Waldron 
to  Ditchling.  At  that  time  there  was  no  Elder,  so  he  was  able 
to  rent  the  house  adjoining  the  Meeting,  built  in  1730,  but 
afterwards  he  moved  to  Hallett’s  Farm.  He  was  a  leather- 
worker.  He  often  went  to  flay  animals,  lambs,  sheep,  does,, 
horses,  and  on  his  shoulders  he  carried  home  the  skins  or  hides; 
though  the  tanning  was  not  his  work,  he  had  a  yard  where  with 
the  help  of  an  older  man  he  would  curry  and  wring  out  the 
pelts.  The  leather  was  made  up  chiefly  into  breeches,  for  which 
he  had  a  large  sale  at  prices  from  2s.  9d.  to  21s.  Leather 
waistcoats,  beaver  cuffs,  were  occasionally  asked  for  and  supplied. 
Then  he  extended  to  gloves,  and  was  annoyed  to  find  that  a 
licence  was  necessary  to  make  them,  and  another  to  sell  them : 
for  this  he  took  a  girl  as  apprentice,  paying  her  sixpence  a  week, 
the  parish  finding  half  a  crown.  He  took  lessons  in  book-binding, 
and  added  that  craft.  Then  he  widened  to  collar  and  harness 
making,  which  required  the  addition  of  a  shop  costing  sixpence 
a  week. 

Secondary  occupations  were  keeping  geese,  and  selling  the 
wool  off  his  sheepskins.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  export 
duties,  for  he  had  to  get  a  “  let-pass  ”  for  his  packs  at  Brighton,, 
and  who  remember  the  smuggling  described  in  Doctor  Syn,  will 
note  appreciatively  the  sympathy  expressed  with  the  conviction  for 
murder  of  a  Revenue  Officer  who  had  simply  been  doing  his 
duty.  For  the  poor  were  pestered  with  the  need  of  obtaining 
licences  before  they  could  do  any  work. 
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Burgess  was  a  man  of  all  trades.  He  dealt  in  dogs,  pigs, 
and  wood,  besides  nuts  and  gingerbread  at  fair-time;  he  made 
ladders,  ropes,  and  whips;  he  did  much  rough  building  from 
burial  vaults  and  hog-pounds  up  to  his  own  new  shop;  he  was 
•capable  of  moving  a  baptistery  from  Heathfield  to  a  field  at 
Waldron;  he  dug  graves,  made  paths,  sank  a  well;  he  went 
haying  and  harvesting.  And  with  this  wide  experience,  he  was 
called  in  to  value  and  appraise.  On  these  varied  errands,  he 
took  long  journeys,  nearly  always  afoot,  though  once  or  twice 
he  borrowed  a  horse.  A  map  of  his  walks  shows  Arundel  and 
Billingshurst  to  the  west,  Heathfield  to  the  east,  Crawley  and 
East  Grinstead  to  the  north,  and  often  to  the  village  of  Bright- 
helmston,  not  yet  exalted  by  the  Regent  to  become  a  fashionable 
Brighton.  Here  he  got  prawns  at  sevenpence  the  thousand, 
mackerel  at  2^d.  each,  and  a  quart  of  “  rigrels  ”  for  2d. ;  once 
he  had  a  wash  in  the  sea. 

And  this  busy  man  was  a  Lay  Preacher.  The  first  year  of 
his  diary  shows  him  at  work  every  Sunday.  Seventeen  days 
he  was  at  Barcombe,  six  miles  east;  fifteen  days  he  was  at  the 
“  Purchest  ”  meeting,  a  title  that  puzzles  his  editors ;  ten  he 
was  at  Heathfield,  eighteen  miles  to  the  east;  six  he  was  at 
home,  preaching  next  door  to  his  house ;  four  he  was  at  Waldron, 
sixteen  miles  eastward.  It  is  a  magnificent  record  for  any  man. 
The  only  acknowledgement  he  received  was  his  food;  and  this 
he  never  mentions  in  detail,  though  on  business  trips  we  do  hear 
of  occasional  banquets  on  boiled  beef,  leg  of  lamb  and  plum 
pudding,  and  on  one  exceptional  Sunday  when  he  heard  James 
Drowley  at  Lewes,  morning  and  afternoon,  with  Mr.  Barnard  at 
night,  he  did  need  sustaining  with  boiled  beef  and  gooseberry 
pudding.  Tliese  rare  details  suggest  rather  plainer  fare  offered 
to  the  visiting  preacher. 

He  recorded  every  text,  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  that 
while  on  half  the  days  there  is  the  meagre  entry.  Work  in  ye 
shop,  &c.,  or  Work  in  the  yard  and  shop,  &c.,  yet  the  Sunday 
entry  gives  not  only  place  and  Bible  reference,  but  copies  the 
whole  of  each  passage.  Only  on  one  occasion  does  he  seem  to 
have  preached  the  sermon  a  second  time.  This  implies  constant 
study  and  reading  of  the  Bible,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  directly 
anywhere.  It  seems  wonderful  that  a  busy  lay  preacher  could 
prepare  two  sermons  every  week;  perhaps  in  his  long  walks 
nr  at  his  mechanical  tasks,  the  mind  was  at  work  all  the  time  on 
these  deeper  things. 

It  is  regrettable  that  no  sermon  survives  in  “  wrightin^.” 
This  exercise  was  always  laborious  to  him,  and  he  was  quite  in¬ 
dependent  in  his  spelling.  So  very  likely  he  never  “  whroat  ”■ 
at  all,  and  spoke  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart.  But  we 
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may  note  his  choice  of  texts.  The  passage  he  used  twice  was 
on  Christ  crucified,  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 
And  generally  he  dealt  with  great  messages,  not  the  bye-products. 
See  that  ye  refuse  not;  Unto  you  is  born  this  day;  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight;  He  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved;  He 
that  shall  endure  to  the  end;  Godliness  has  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come;  He  beheld  the  city 
and  wept  over  it;  Fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord;  such  are 
six  weeks’  consecutive  themes. 

Of  personal  dealing  we  read  nothing;  difficult  pastoral  work 
was  done  by  the  Messengers  who  visited  frequently.  There 
were  discipline  meetings,  at  one  of  which  another  lay  preacher 
was  censured,  though  he  was  well-to-do,  and  though  he  had 
already  been  appointed  delegate  to  the  Annual  Assembly,  which 
he  did  attend  three  days  later.  Occasional  baptisms  are  recorded, 
and  the  annual  communion  service  in  January.  There  were 
frequent  “  conferences  ”  at  the  meeting-house,  which  seem  to 
include  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Kent  and  Sussex  General 
Baptist  Association;  at  these  conferences  the  intricate  plan  for 
supplying  was  probably  arranged.  . 

On  a  few  occasions  Burgess  was  sent  to  the  Assembly, 
bearing  ten  shillings  for  the  Book  Fund  and  a  guinea  for  the 
Assembly  Fund.  For  this  service  he  was  allowed  a  guinea 
towards  his  own  expenses,  and  the  thrifty  man  probably  made  it 
cover  what  he  would  otherwise  have  earned  in  the  two  days  of 
Assembly  and  the  time  spent  in  journeying.  For  he  would 
borrow  a  horse  and  start  at  three  in  Tuesday  morning,  baiting  at 
Godstone  and  leaving  the  horse,  arriving  in  London  about  four 
in  the  afternoon,  sleeping  at  the  Talbot  with  many  other  friends, 
dining  after  sermon  next  day  at  the  coffee-house  in  Hoxton 
Square,  finishing  Assembly  business  by  candle-light,  walking  out 
next  day  to  Croydon,  getting  a  lift  in  a  tilted  cart  to  shelter  from 
a  storm,  sleeping  at  the  Bell  in  Godstone,  walking  home  thirteen 
hours  on  Friday. 

The  diary  shows  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  so  that  on  all 
his  journeys  he  could  count  on  one  place  at  least  for  a  meal 
and  a  pipe;  Baptist  names  occur  constantly.  There  is  no  trace 
of  any  evangelistic  meeting;  any  worship  except  on  Sunday  and 
at  funerals  is  most  rare.  Occasionally  he  went  to  a  parish  church, 
once  he  heard  a  “  Methody  from  Briton  ” ;  when  he  spent  a 
Sunday  there  and  the  Presbyterian  meeting  was  closed,  he  went 
to  Calvinists  in  the  forenoon  (probably  the  Countess’  chapel, 
but  possibly  the  Particular  Baptist  meeting)  then  to  church,  and 
after  a  pot  of  beer  at  the  Red  Cross  with  a  pipe  or  two,  walked 
home  by  nine  of  the  clock.  Another  spare  Sunday  he  went  to 
Lewes  and  besides  the  luxury  of  an  evening  service  at  church, 
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he  went  to  his  own  meeting  twice  to  hear  Mr,  Drowley  preach. 
It  struck  him  greatly  that  there  was  singing  in  the  public  service, 
for  never  before  had  he  known  the  General  Baptists  sing  at 
worship;  it  had  in  fact  been  expressly  discouraged,  not  to  say 
forbidden,  by  the  Assembly  of  1689.  The  novelty  did  not  en¬ 
chant  him  at  first,  for  he  entered  nine  months  later  that  he 
delivered  up  the  key  of  the  Ditchling  meeting-house  for  some 
people  to  come  to  learn  to  sing  psalms  and  hymns  one  Sunday. 
On  Wednesday  afternoon,  5  November,  1788,  he  went  to  preach 
at  the  Purchest  in  memory  of  Gunpowder  Plot;  and  there  was 
one  hymn  sung  after  sermon,  the  first  ever  sung  there.  It  is  by 
diaries  such  as'  this,  that  we  get  these  details  of  the  actual 
worship.  Feetwashing  is  never  mentioned.  A  Sunday  School 
was  begun  at  Ditchling  in  1788,  to  which  he  subscribed  four 
shillings. 

Besides  Assembly,  there  were  occasional  holidays.  Once 
he  went  to  Friar’s  Oak  to  a  bull-baiting,  and  speculated  with  his 
dog.  He  sold  it  for  a  guinea  in  case  it  was  hurt,  but  as  it 
received  no  hurt,  took  it  back  at  the  same  price ;  it  was  adjudged 
the  best.  Besides  the  sport,  he  got  a  good  dinner,  a  round  of 
beef  boiled,  a  good  piece  roasted,  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  ham  of 
pork,  plum  pudding,  plenty  of  wine  and  punch  all  the  afternoon. 
This  of  course  was  very  exceptional,  his  usual  drink  was  beer 
or  tea.  Once  he  mentions  with  shame  that  he  was  overcome, 
having  thoughtlessly  gone  to  the  Bull  without  having  had  any 
dinner.  Long  afterwards  it  comes  out  in  a  letter  that  he  was 
constantly  troubled  with  a  wife  who  was  addicted  to  drinking; 
this  may  indeed  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  neighbours  grew 
cooler,  and  why  he  decided  to  emigrate. 

A  lay  preacher  in  such  constant  work  needed  to  refresh  his 
mind.  Of  books  there  is  no  mention  except  that  once  he  got 
two  for  ninepence;  but  in  1787  a  Friendly  Society  was  formed 
at  Lindfield  to  meet  monthly  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds. 
At  the  first  conversation,  the  inquiry  was  on  “  The  most  easy  and 
natural  evidences  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being.”  This  is  the  only  hint  in  the  diary  that  the  preacher 
was  not  of  the  Evangelical  school,  and  that  he  belonged  to  the 
party  which  was  little  better  than  Deist;  though  anyone  who 
knows  the  past  and  present  history  of  the  Ditchling  church 
may  have  wondered  at  his  choice  of  texts.  The  earnestness  of 
the  group,  and  their  need  to  conserve  time  for  ordinary  work, 
may  be  seen  in  the  decision  to  meet  every  Monday  after  the 
full  moon,  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  breakfast  at  eight.  Many 
a  minister’s  fraternal  would  baulk  at  those  hours  on  a  Monday! 

There  is  a  gap  between  the  end  of  the  diary  in  1790,  when 
he  had  been  ill  for  weeks,  and  the  first  letter  from  America 
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in  1794.  We  may  infer  that  he  decided  to  emigrate  after  hearing 
from  Drowley.  He  borrowed  £5  and  took  his  boys,  Henry  and 
Thomas,  leaving  John  and  their  mother,  whom  he  never  saw 
again.  Several  people  of  this  Connexion  did  go  about  this 
time;  for  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  made  the 
authorities  more  strict.  While  there  is  barely  a  syllable  on  politics 
in  the  diary,  the  letters  show  plainly  the  immense  relief  on 
getting  into  a  free  atmosphere.  With  the  politics  and  business 
and  finance  in  the  new  land,  the  straits  and  the  joys  of  pioneering, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  here,  though  materials  are  most 
illuminating.  But  the  religious  development  claims  attention. 

It  may  be  well  to  recall  that  the  General  Baptists  in  America 
had  either  adopted  Calvinistic  views,  or  had,  near  Rhode  Island,, 
shrunk  into  a  little  group  of  Six-Principle  people,  standing  where 
the  Ditchling  people  had  stood  in  16^.  And  the  Unitarians,, 
with  whom  he  might  have  found  some  kinship,  were  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  descent,  with  their  stronghold  even  further  off,  in 
Massachusetts.  The  result  seems  to  be  that  he  found  no  con¬ 
genial  home,  and  no  one  who  wanted  to  hear  him  preach.  The 
contrast  with  Pepys  is  remarkable..  That  official’s  letters  show 
a  man  of  much  ability  and  integrity;  it  was  the  decipherment 
of  his  diary  which  showed  him  more  human,  and  wrecked  his 
character.  But  the  diary  of  Burgess,  for  his  private  eyes,  leaves 
a  very  good  impression ;  which  the  letters  modify  most  seriously. 
This  shall  be  illustrated  by  extracts,  in  which  the  spelling  and 
punctuation  are  modernised.  He  wrote  from  Sparta,  or  Mount 
Pleasant,  in  Westminster  County,  forty  miles  up  the  Hudson, 
where  he  worked  for  an  old  Sussex  friend. 

“  In  this  country  we  have  no  Licence  to  pay,  nor  Duty  of 
any  kind;  we  can  buy  a  hide,  we  can  dress  it  as  we  please, 
without  consulting  the  divil  or  any  of  his  imps  about  it.  [To  his 
son,  1794.] 

“  I  could  entertain  [old  friends]  with  tobacco  at  about  five- 
pence  per  pound,  and  good  rum  for  about  fifteenpence  per  bottle, 
good  juice  cider  for  a  penny  per  quart,  &c;  and  in  addition  to 
all  this  we  could  converse  upon  what  subject  we  pleased,  political 
moral  or  religious,  without  any  person  to  suspect  us,  or  have 
any  power  or  right  to  control  us.  Oh !  I  would  not  exchange 
this  natural  right,  the  great  service  of  human  happiness,  no,  not 
for  all  the  riches  in  Ditchling.  ...  New  York  is  a  large  place, 
several  times  as  large  as  Brighton.  ...  I  shall  look  for  many 
of  you  early  in  the  spring,  but  don’t  let  me  persuade  you,  judge 
for  yourselves ;  if  you  prefer  slavery  to  liberty,  stop  where  you 
can  have  it  by  wholesale.” 

[To  Thomas  Hallett  of  Ditchling,  a  friend  to  liberty,  truth, 
justice  and  the  rights  of  man,  1794.] 
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“  It  seems  as  though  it  was  designed  it  should  be  that  I 
should  meet  with  many  of  the  things  called  natural  evils;  but 
I  am  so  well  reconciled  to  them  as  to  consider  them  not  as  real 
evils  but  only  as  links  in  the  great  chain  of  causes  and  events. 
For  most  certainly  it  is  an  undeniable  self-evident  proposition  that 
there  cannot  be  an  effect  without  a  cause  as  such.  It  is  doubtful 
to  me  whether  there  is  so  much  real  evil,  either  natural  or  moral, 
as  many  imagine;  for  we  must  think — that  is  to  say,  I  think — 
that  God  Almighty,  the  great  and  benevolent  parent  of  all  nature 
must  be  the  primary  cause  of  all  effects  that  take  place.  And 
to  justify  His  moral  character,  we  must  I  think  conclude  that 
all  will  end  in  the  general  good  and  happiness  of  His  creatures. — 
But  am  afraid  you  will  think  I  am  wasting  paper  and  time  that 
might  be  better  employed.  Suppose  you  have  heard  I  am  very 
deaf?  ...  I  seldom  go  to  Meeting  on  that  account;  though 
before  I  was  so  deaf  I  could  seldom  hear  anything  like  Rational 
preaching.  So  that  I  spend  my  leisure  time  in  reading,  can 
improve  my  understanding,  gain  more  pleasure  by  this  means  than 
any  other  way  in  this  country  where  there  is  so  much  Orthodoxy. 
In  England  I  had  much  pleasure  in  having  such  men  as  Mr. 
Evershed,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Dendy,  Mr.  Edwards  my  father- 
in-law;  but  more  particularly  Mr.  Lloyd,  a  man  of  the  very 
first  abilities,  had  in  my  opinion  the  most  Rational  and  most 
consistent  scheme  of  any  man  I  ever  heard,  as  well  as  practical. 
I  am  [glad]  that  Mr.  Thos.  Sadler  is  a  good  preacher,  that  he  has 
got  a  good  education  and  preaches  at  Horsham ;  should  be  very 
happy  to  see  and  hear  him  in  this  New  World,  for  if  he  is 
Rational  he  is  just  what  we  stand  in  need  of.  In  the  city  of 
New  York  there  are  a  great  number  of  preachers  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  many  I  have  heard  of  different  denominations;  men 
of  great  education,  men  of  the  first-rate  abilities,  particularly 
Doctor  [Samuel]  Miller  a  Presbyterian  preacher  but  as 
high  in  sentiment  as  old  Doctor  Gill.  There  is  a  Mr.  Michel, 
an  Irish  gentleman,  very  good  preacher;  and  a  Mr.  Palmer  of 
the  same  church,  an  English  gentleman;  I  always  go  to  hear 
them  when  I  am  in  York,  and  am  much  pleased — though  I  was 
much  troubled  to  hear  the.  last  time  there  [he]  is  what  is  called, 
the  Universalist — ^but  not  the  worse  for  that  in  my  opinion.  They 
are  men  of  the  strictest  moral  character,  the  only  two  gentlemen 
that  I  know  of  that  refuses  to  take  any  pay  for  preaching;  most 
others  have  large  salaries.  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Palmer,  he  is  a  very  benevolent  good  dispositioned  man,  pleasing 
in  conversation.  Since  I  came  to  Sparta  we  had  an  Englishman 
that  came  from  Hull  in  Yorkshire  that  would  sometimes  preach 
to  us  at  Sparta,  but  he  declined  on  accoimt  of  bodily  infirmity  and 
is  since  dead.  [?  James  Lyon].  I  think  he  was  the  nearest 
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in  my  estimation  to  Mr.  Lloyd  of  any  man  I  ever  heard  for 
matter  [but  he]  was  a  very  poor  spe^er;  he  spoke  sentences 
very  correct,  and  a  most  admirable  chain  of  reasoning,  free  from 
Orthodoxy. 

“  We  have  a  meeting  for  the  most  part  about  once  in  two 
weeks  at  Sparta,  supplied  by  itinerant  preachers  called  Methodists, 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Westly.  There  are  a  great  many  of  them 
in  this  country,  have  a  few  good  preachers,  but  in  general  have 
no  other  qualification  [than]  to  make  a  long  face  and  a  great 
noise.  They  have  commenced  a  very  singular  method  of  making 
converts.  They  hold  meetings  about  once  or  twice  a  year,  in  a 
very  large  wood  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  to  accommodate  so 
numerous  a  concourse  of  people,  and  they  call  them  Camp 
Meetings.  They  generally  hold  their  meetings  for  four  or  five 
days  and  nights,  very  little  intermission  night  or  day.  Their 
camp  is  formed  in  the  following  manner.  They  make  choice  of 
wood,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  public  road,  and  as  clear  as  may 
be  from  underwood  or  brush.  What  there  is  of  this  kind  is 
cut  up  and  cleared  off  the  ground  so  as  to  leave  a  large  row  of 
single  trees,  which  make  it  very  pleasant  and  agpreeable  in  very 
hot  weather.  The  ground  mostly  a  little  sloping.  Fix  their  stand 
for  the  preacher  at  the  lower  side,  make  a  large  circle  with 
ropes  from  tree  to  tree  to  keep  the  principal  part  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  from  the  waggons  coaches  and  horses.  Planks  laid  to 
sit  on,  a  little  raised  by  timber  laid  on  the  ground.  The  stand  for 
the  preacher  is  about  fourteen  feet  long,  three  high,  and  about 
the  same  width;  a  board  to  sit  on,  and  one  raised  in  front,  a 
large  cloth  overhead  to  keep  off  the  sun  and  rain.  Two  or  three 
constables  hired  to  attend  to  keep  the  peace,  mostly  one  or  two 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  daytime,  so  that  there  is  no  noise 
or  disturbance  of  any  kind  suffered  by  those  that  may  be  so 
disposed.  I  have  been  at  three  of  those  great  meetings,  and  was 
eyewitness  to  many  things  what  occurred,  that  I  could  not  have 
given  credit  to  many  things  I  saw  except  it  had  been  well-attested, 
and  suppose  you  be  under  the  same  difficulty.  They  pitch  their 
tents,  many  of  them  are  very  large,  all  round  the  camp.  Behind 
the  tents  are  placed  the  tilted  waggons  with  their  horses  turned 
out  to  pasture  or  feeding  in  the  wood,  hay,  etc.  The 
encampment  consisted  of  fifty  regular  tents,  some  very 
large,  fifty-six  tilted  waggons,  upwards  of  one  hundred  other 
carriages,  vast  numbers  of  small  tents;  between  twenty  and 
thirty  Preachers  besides  other  Exhorters  as  they  call  them,  and 
a  congregation  from  two  to  five  or  six  thousand  people  on  the 
different  days.  I  was  there  part  of  two  days;  it  began  on 
Monday  and  if  I  remember  right  ended  on  Friday  afternoon; 
I  was  there  at  the  end.  Praying,  singing,  etc.,  was  continued 
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night  and  day  with  short  intermissions.  They  carried  their 
provisions  and  beds,  etc.,  made  tea  and  coffee  in  the  camp,  suppose 
a  hundred  small  fires  at  one  time  to  heat  water;  and  waggon¬ 
loads  of  cider  brought  for  sale,  and  bread  and  other  provisions 
the  same  as  you  have  seen  at  the  races.  [These]  things  was 
kept  at  a  distance  so  there  was  no  disturbance  [in  the]  camp. 
Public  preaching  at  the  stand  was  notified  by  the  [blast]  of  a 
trumpet.  There  was  a  good  speakers,  men  seemingly  [de]dicated, 
but  all  the  others  I  paid  but  little  attention  to.  The  manner  of 
their  speaking  had  a  most  surprising  effect  on  the  [pers]ons  of 
weak  minds,  that  numbers  fell  to  the  ground  as  [dead]  in 
different  parts  of  the  camp  [surrounjded  by  numbers  on  their 
knees  praying  over  them,  all  speaking  [togeth]er.  The  ‘slain 
of  the  Lord,’  as  they  called  them,  began  to  recover,  crying  out 
as  if  they  were  in  the  agony  of  death,  calling  on  Jesus  Christ 
to  send  down  his  sanctifying  power,  so  that  there  was  such  a 
confused  scene  as  I  never  before  witnessed.  While  they  was 
‘  under  conviction,’  as  they  called  it,  their  bodies  were  agitated 
by  the  same  passions,  and  they  all  seemed  to  express  in  the  same 
natural  gesticulations  all  the  time  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  having 
lost  the  whole  art  of  reason,  crying,  lifting  up  their  heads  and 
hands,  calling  out  for  mercy.  After  they  began  to  recover  they 
would  sing  songs  of  praise  to  Jesus  for  his  sanctifying  grace. 
These  scenes  happened  every  day,  and  in  several  groups  at  the 
same  time  round  the  camp.  Sometimes  eight  or  ten  will  drop 
down  flat  on  their  faces  as  dead  all  at  a  time,  while  others  would 
be  crying  and  praying  as  you  would  think  them  insane.  This 
happened  more  generally  upon  young  women.  These  scenes  of 
ecstasy — Enthusiasm  as  I  call  it — so  inspired  the  people  that 
there  was  such  shouts  of  joy  among  them  as  I  never  before 
saw,  all  being  fully  persuaded  it  was  the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.” 

[To  William  Kensett  of  East  Grinstead;  1807.] 

“  I  am  nearly  of  the  same  opinion  [in  1815]  respecting 
political  matter  as  I  was  when  in  England;  but  in  respect  to 
my  religious  opinions  I  have  seen  much  reason  to  alter  my  mind. 
I  am  of  the  same  opinion  respecting  the  Unity  of  God  as  I  ever 
was,  for  I  think  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  one  of  the  greatest 
corruptions  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  doctrine  of  the  pre¬ 
existence  of  Jesus  Christ  I  have  entirely  given  up,  for  I  think  he, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  a  man 
in  eveiy  respect  like  other  men,  but  chosen  of  God  as  His 
messenger  to  declare  to  men  the  will  of  God.  He  was  so  highly 
favoured  of  God  that  God  gave  unto  him  the  Spirit  without 
measure,  and  Jesus  Christ  was  always  obedient  to  the  will  of 
his  heavenly  Father,  and  that  for  his  great  merit  and  moral' 
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worth  God  was  pleased  to  crown  him  with  glory  and  honour, 
and  give  him  a  name  above  every  name,  etc.,  etc.  I  formerly 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery,  but  I  find  that  has 
no  foundation  in  scripture  nor  reason  or  justice;  so  I  have  given 
that  up.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  of  atonement,  of  personal 
election,  and  reprobation,  are  to  me  doctrines  absurd  in  the  extreme 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God 
prevails  so  much.  I  wish  it  could  be  planted  here,  for  we  hear 
nothing  but  rank  Calvinism,  except  the  Methodist.  I  very  seldom 
go  to  meeting  now  I  am  so  deaf ;  and  when  I  could  hear,  I 
did  not  believe  one  half  what  I  heard;  so  I  enjoy  myself  much 
better  in  reading,  and  I  have  the  use  of  a  very  large  library 
belonging  to  a  gentleman  who  came  from  London  long  since  I 
came.  He  has  got  the  greatest  part  of  Doctor  Priestley’s  works. 
Doctor  Lindsey,  Doctor  Disney,  and  Doctor  Hartley’s,  and  many 
more  of  the  same  eminent  characters.  ...  I  often  think  of  you 
and  your  mother,  and  should  be  glad  if  it  was  possible  we  could 
all  get  to  live  together  in  love  and  unity  the  short  time  we  have 
to  stay  in  this  world;  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should  live 
long  either  to  rejoice  or  complain  was  I  so  disposed.  [To  his 
son  John]. 

[Last  letter,  received  23  May,  1819,  by  William  Kensett 
of  Slaugham.] 

“  You  tell  me  that  your  brother  Henry  has  joined  the 
Wesleyan  connection,  and  that  the  old  Baptist  meeting-house  is 
become  a  Methodist  chapel,  and  Mr.  Sanders  preached  till  he 
had  but  few  to  hear;  and  you  seem  to  think  it  was  owing  to 
‘  getting  low  in  principle  on  the  merits  of  Christ  ’  as  you  express 
yourself,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  growing  evil  among  the 
[Old  General]  Baptist  preaching  in  England  even  before  I  came 
away.  ...  I  am  truly  sorry  that  you  should  feel  so  concerned 
about  my  reading  such  books  as  doth  not  meet  your  approbation. 
...  I  am  really  grieved  to  think  you  are  so  illiteral  as  to  pro¬ 
nounce  Doctor  Priestly  and  all  others  ‘  of  the  same  cast  ’  as  you 
call  them,  as  false  teachers  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them; 
this  is  very  harsh  indeed,  and  I  hope  it  was  an  incidental  move¬ 
ment  of  your  pen.  .  .  .  Will  not  a  Locke,  a  Newton,  a  [David] 
Hartley,  a  [Joshua]  Toulmin,  a  [John]  Jebb,  a  [Newcomb] 
Cappe,  a  [Theophilus]  Lindsey,  Hopton  Haynes,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
these  better  teachers  than  Priestly,  think  ye?  When  I  have  done 
with  these,  perhaps  may  take  to  Watts,  Hervey,  Doddridge  and 
Dan  Taylor,  etc.,  etc.  But  now  I  venture  to  look  into  the  New 
Testament  called  an  Improved  Version  [edited  by  Thomas 
Belsham,  1808]  and  so  I  often  do  in  the  older  versions;  I  have 
eight  different  versions  of  the  New  Testament  by  me,  all  have 
their  uses.  The  greatest  pleasure  1  have  in  the  world  is  in 
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consulting  my  leather  coat  companion,  for  I  do  not  go  to  meeting 
as  I  did  before,  I  was  so  hard  to  hear,  and  besides  I  do  not 
know  a  Rational  Christian  preacher  within  a  hundred  miles. 
[They]  in  general  mistake  and  preach  up  the  corruption  of 
Christianity  instead  of  the  plain  doctrine  of  [the]  gospel  of 
Christ.  You  say  a  great  number  of  meeting-houses  are  shut 
up  and  the  people  all  dwindle  away  on  account  of  the  preacher 
being  what  you  call  ‘  low  in  sentiment  ’ ;  if  this  was  the  cause 
how  came  Cuckfield  shut  up?  for  John  Dancy  I  suppose  could 
have  supplied  if  called,  for  I  suppose  him  high  enough  to  cause 
the  people  to  flock  together  like  doves  to  the  window.  You 
say  Mr.  Sadler  preaches  at  Horsham  .  .  .  tell  him  that  I  have 
heard  that  the  celebrated  Dan  Taylor  is  become  an  advocate 
for  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Restoration;  if  this  be  true,  I 
hope  he  is  become  a  Unitarian  also;  I  much  want  to  know  if 
be  a  fact.  ...  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  hear  what  progress 
Christianity  makes,  what  changes  take  place  in  the  Christian 
churches.  I  hear  Mr.  Bennet  is  gone  to  Poole,  but  who  takes 
his  place  I  know  not.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Agate’s  respects  to  you; 
are  all  well.  From  your  old  friend  and  well  wisher,  John 
Burgess.” 

So  we  lose  sight  of  the  poor  old  man.  Still  working  for 
his  living  at  anything  he  can  get  to  do,  keeping  a  horse  and  cart 
and  jobbing  about.  Only  one  room  or  two  to  live  in,  cooking 
his  own  victuals,  making  his  own  bed  as  he  had  done  for  years, 
writing  hetrogenious  epistles  with  a  bad  pen  that  cannot  be 
mended  as  he  had  lost  his  knife,  and  begging  to  be  excused  as 
he  never  was  taught  to  whright.  But  no  longer  called  to  preach, 
and  without  any  thought  of  preaching  the  little  he  still  held, 
unasked. 
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Pioneer  Anzac  Baptists. 

The  earliest  settlers  in  Australia  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
were  carefully  selected  under  Government  auspices,  and 
a  jury  was  impanelled  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  every  one.  He 
was  then  transported  at  the  public  expense,  and  settled,  either 
on  Port  Jackson  or  at  Hobart  Town.  Now  Baptists  have  always 
been  doubtful  about  accepting  public  aid,  and  have  been  in  no 
manner  of  doubt  as  to  rejecting  public  control.  It  is  therefore 
no  surprise  that  no  trace  of  Baptist  life  can  be  discovered  in  the 
South  Seas  till  a  century  ago.  There  was  a  large  emigration  of 
other  denominations,  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans  were 
largely  represented  among  the  original  settlers,  and  chaplains 
were  often  provided  for  them;  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  these 
two  communions  are  numerous,  and  that  they  possess  valuable 
properties. 

The  first  Baptist  minister  who  seems  to  have  officiated  in 
Australia  was  John  McKaag,  who  had  been  trained  at  Horton 
college,  Bradford.  By  April,  1831,  he  was  preaching  in  Sydney, 
baptising  in  ihe  harbour,  and  forming  a  church.  Next  year  the 
church  accepted  a  site  granted  by  the  governor,  on  Bourke  street, 
and  a  subscription  list  was  opened,  the  secretary  being  a  journal¬ 
ist  and  bookseller  who  had  recently  quitted  the  Wesleyan 
ministry.  McKaag,  however,  found  the  financial  burden  heavy; 
he  resigned  in  1834  and  seems  to  have  died  two  years  later. 

The  church  applied  for  help  to  the  B.M.S.,  who  selected  John 
Saunders.  This  man  was  an  attorney  before  he  became  a 
minister,  and  he  added  to  his  experience  by  coming  as  chaplain 
to  the  women  on  a  convict  ship.  He  landed  at  the  end  of  1834, 
rallied  the  forces,  and  in  September  1836  opened  the  building 
on  Bathurst  street,  the  first  south  of  the  equator.  Round  this 
old-fashioned  edifice  cluster  many  memories,  and  splendid  minis¬ 
tries  have  been  exercised  there.  After  eleven  years,  in  which 
Saunders  proved  an  ardent  advocate  of  total  abstinence,  he 
returned  to  the  mother  country.  He  is  to  be  credited  also  with 
promptly  founding  a  Baptist  Association,  whose  first  president 
in  1835  was  John  Stephen.  But  there  was  no  second  church 
formed  during  his  stay. 

John  Ham,  a  minister  from  Birmingham,  who  had  started 
for  Sydney,  but  had  stopped  on  the  way  to  rally  the  forces  at 
Melbourne,  arrived  in  1847.  Three  years  later  he  was  reinforced 
by  a  lad  of  twenty,  William  Hopkins  Carey,  son  of  Jonathan, 
son  of  William,  of  Serampore.  As  cottage  meetings  were  being 
held  on  another  shore  of  the  harbour,  at  Parramatta,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  taken  to  form  a  second  church  with  a  second  minister. 
Both  men  died  soon,  but  James  Voller  came  on  the  choice  of 
the  B.M.S.,  and  exercised  a  ministry  at  Sydney  till  1870;  while 
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the  Parramatta  church,  with  more  vicissitudes,  established  itself 
also. 

These  churches,  and  others  which  soon  arose,  after  brief 
experimenting  with  open-membership,  settled  down  to  the  Strict 
position,  which  still  is  general  in  New  South  Wales.  But  they 
were  not  Particular  enough  for  some  immigrants,  and  before 
1858  a  Strict  and  Particular  church  was  formed,  which  after 
some  migrations  is  now  settled  in  Belvoir  street. 

The  second  colony,  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  had  its  first 
Baptist  minister  arrive  in  1834.  This  was  Henry  Dowling,  of 
the  Strict  and  Particular  type.  He  had  done  good  work  in 
London,  in  Worcester  for  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  church, 
had  founded  a  church  at  Droitwich  in  1811,  had  been  first  pastor 
at  Colchester,  Stanmore  street.  His  son  had  settled  in  the  island, 
and  wrote  urging  his  father  to  come  to  a  terribly  needy  field. 
On  his  arrival,  he  devoted  himself  largely  to  an  itinerant  minis¬ 
try,  especially  among  the  penal  gangs  who  were  opening  up  the 
country;  this  was  so  well  appreciated  by  the  authorities  that 
they  gave  him  every  facility  and  some  help.  But  while  he  thus 
went  to  seek  sinners  and  save  them,  he  also  built  up  two  Baptist 
churches.  Hobart  Town  in  1835  acquired  a  home  in  Harrington 
street  six  years  later,  and  depended  largely  on  J.  Ware  for  the 
ministry.  Dowling  became  pastor  at  Launceston,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  work  for  thirty-five  years,  mostly  in  the  building  in 
York  street. 

Another  early  worker  was  S.  Hewlett,  who  came  from 
Wollongong  on  the  mainland  in  1846.  This  church  was  reformed 
in  1859. 

A  more  liberal  type  of  Baptist  work  was  fostered  by  the 
Gibson  family,  who  imported  many  men  of  Spurgeon’s  training, 
and  induced  their  churches  to  organize  a  Baptist  Union  of 
Tasmania  which  holds  together  the  ministers  and  churches  in 
close  alliance. 

South  Australia  was  the  third  province  to  see  organised 
Baptist  life.  The  pioneers  here  were  of  the  “  Scotch  Baptist  ” 
type,  David  Maclaren  of  Perth  being  very  able. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  splits  and  migrations  which 
resulted  in  the  church  of  1838  ending  in  1849.  A  second  church, 
of  the  Strict  and  Particular  order,  was  founded  in  1842;  its 
story  is  equally  disappointing,  and  ended  in  1870.  The  oldest 
surviving  church  was  founded  at  Gumeracha  in  1843,  while  the 
church  now  in  Tynte  street,  North  Adelaide,  looks  back  to  1848. 
Others  arose,  but  the  whole  situation  was  transformed  by  the 
arrival  of  a  militant  young  minister  from  Regent’s  Park,  Silas 
Mead,  in  1861.  With  him  the  pioneer  stage  ended,  and  that  of 
organization  began. 
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Victoria  was  settled  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land  (now  Tas¬ 
mania),  and  New  South  Wales,  and  Baptists  emerged  at  once, 
in  1838.  In  this  case  there  was  no  waiting  for  ministers;  a  site 
was  borrowed,  where  lately  was  the  Argus  office,  a  store-keeper 
lent  a  large  tent,  and  with  other  help  started  services  and  soon 
had  the  joy  of  baptizing  in  the  harbour.  Then  came  a  “  Scotch 
Baptist  ”  minister,  John  Joseph  Mouritz,  a  Dundalk  man,  who 
had  served  in  the  Indian  army.  Another  man  lent  his  furniture 
warehouse;  then  Mouritz  opened  a  dairy  farm  to  the  north, 
built  a  baptistery  on  it,  and  before  long  organized  a  church  on 
his  own  lines.  It  is  quite  possible,  but  hardly  profitable,  to 
trace  its  subsequent  history. 

Most  Baptists,  however,  rallied  around  John  Ham  from 
Birmingham,  in  1843,  who  organized  a  church,  which  accepted  a 
valuable  central  site  from  the  governor.  The  stone  of  a  building 
was  laid  in  1845  by  Saunders  from  Sydney,  and  this  building,  as 
somewhat  enlarged,  is  still  so  dear  to  the  laymen  that  every 
proposal  to  rebuild  and  provide  larger  premises  has  been 
J  rejected.  Only  in  1928  has  the  ground  behind  been  remarkably 
;  utilized,  providing  good  denominational  accommodation. 

Ham  passed  on  to  Sydney,  leaving  sons  who  were  pillars  of 
I  the  church.  A  third  church  was  organized  in  1850,  soon  splen¬ 
didly  housed  in  Albert  Street.  Then  with  the  coming  of  Isaac 
New  and  James  Taylor  from  the  motherland,  a  fine  era  opened. 
A  Colonial  Missionary  Society  was  formed,  men  were  imported 
on  a  large  scale,  and  churches  were  planted  with  forethought. 
An  Australasian  Baptist  Magazine  began  in  1858,  and  soon 
Associations  and  Unions  and  Missionary  Societies  were  forming 
in  every  part. 

In  Queensland,  Baptists  did  not  feel  strong  enough  for 
separate  action  at  first,  but  linked  with  others  in  1849,  not 
standing  on  their  own  feet  till  the  arrival  of  B.  G.  Wilson  from 
the  B.M.S.  in  1858.  Two  letters  lent  by  Mr.  Coles  of  Worcester 
will  give  a  picture  of  those  early  days : — 

j  Ipswich,  Queensland.  March  3Uf,  1862. 

'  My  Dearest  Halstaff  and  Eliza, 

II  suppose  you  are  beginning  to  think  that  I  never  was 
going  to  write  any  more  to  you,  as  I  have  remained  silent  so 
long;  but  the  only  thing  I  can  ask  you  is  to  pardon  me  for 
being  so  neglectful.  The  December  and  January  English  mails 
have  arrived  in  Ipswich,  but  I  did  not  receive  any  letters  or 
1  newspapyers  by  them.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  received  any 

I  from  home;  perhaps  if  you  have  any  news  from  Exeter  you 

I  will  tell  me  in  your  next  letter,  and  if  you  have  any  late  Exeter 

1  newspapers  that  you  do  not  want,  I  should  like  to  see  them, 
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and  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  them.  I  am  quite  ashamed 
of  myself  when  I  look  at  your  last  kind  and  welcome  letter, 
to  think  it  should  have  remained  so  long  unanswered.  I  received 
your  letter  January  7th  date,  November  5th,  and  December  18th, 
1861.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  all  in  good  health,  and 
trust  you  are  all  the  same  at  present.  I  must  express  my  most 
sincere  thanks  for  the  portrait  of  your  dear  children.  Rose  and 
Halstaff;  dear  Rose  appears  from  the  portrait  to  be  a  very  fine 
girl,  and  little  Halstaff  a  veiy  pretty  curly-headed  boy. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that  you  were  not  able 
to  give  me  any  news  about  my  brother  George;  I  should  very 
much  like  to  find  him  out  and  write  to  him.  The  last  letters 
I  received  from  England  were,  one  from  father  dated  September 
30th,  1861,  and  one  from  mother  dated  October  4th,  1861.  Father 
tells  me  in  his  letter  that  he  attends  the  Cathedral  services  with 
mother  and  Charles ;  he  says,  “  The  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  Cathedral  has  been  covered  with  matting  and  filled  with 
chairs;  a  pulpit,  a  reading-desk,  and  seats  for  the  choir  have 
also  been  erected;  the  place  is  generally  filled  as  far  as  possible, 
and  large  as  this  great  and  ancient  edifice  is,  it  cannot  hold  all 
that  are  anxious  to  obtain  admission  to  it.  .  .  .  Samuel  is  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  chapel  of  the  congregation  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  at  Castle  street.” 

I  have  nearly  forgotten  to  say  anything  about  myself.  Well, 
it  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  Most  High,  that  my  visit 
to  the  Bush  has  very  much  improved  my  state  of  health.  I 
have  returned  to  Ipswich,  and  am  working  in  the  shop  again 
at  Mr.  Munro  Smith.  I  was  rejoiced,  my  dear  brother,  to  hear 
by  your  last  letter  that  the  cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus  appears  to 
flourish  with  you  at  Brighton.  I  think  it  will  not  be  uninteresting 
to  you  to  say  a  few  words  about  our  services  at  Ipswich.  On 
Sunday,  January  26th,  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Wilson,  of  Brisbane, 
preached  at  our  place  of  worship.  In  the  evening  five  candidates 
on  a  profession  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  were  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  added  to  the  church.  On  the  following 
Sabbath  they  sat  with  us  at  the  Lord’s  table.  One  of  the  new 
members  is  my  employer,  Mr.  Munro  Smith;  he  was  before 
a  Presbyterian. 

I  hope  you  will  not  keep  me  so  long  waiting  for  a  letter 
as  I  have  kept  you.  Kind  love  to  all  the  family.  Believe  me 
to  remain,  your  affectionate  brother,  Richard  Harrison  Bannan. 

Ipswich,  Queensland.  September  7th,  1863. 
My  Dear  Halstaff  and  Eliza, 

I  have  just  thought  that  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to 
you,  to  send  a  few  lines  about  our  little  church  in  this  town. 
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to  let  you  know  what  we  are  doing.  The  first  thing  I  must  tell 
you,  we  have  got  another  pastor;  and  since  he  has  arrived 
he  has  baptized  three  persons  and  there  are  three  more  candidates 
for  baptism.  On  Lord's  day,  August  30th,  Mr.  B.  G.  Wilson 
preached  morning  and  evening  in  the  chapel  at  Ipswich;  and 
on  the  following  Tuesday  a  tea-meeting  was  held  in  the  hall 
of  the  School  of  Arts  in  honour  of  the  anniversary  of  the  church 
in  this  place  and  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Robert  Moreton  as 
pastor;  over  300  sat  down  to  tea.  After  tea  a  public  meeting 
was  held,  opened  by  Mr.  Wilson  with  prayer,  Mr.  Moreton  in 
the  chair.  The  secretary  of  the  church  read  the  following 
report ; — 

“  The  present  Baptist  cause  held  its  opening  services  on  the 
26th  and  28th  of  Aug^ust  1860,  and  not  having  had  any  anniver¬ 
sary  meeting  since  then,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  report 
which  we  are  about  to  give  extends  over  a  period  of  three  years. 
It  will  be  remembered  by  many  present  that  at  that  time  we 
lost  our  respected  and  devoted  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Deacon,, 
by  death.  In  the  following  month,  Mr.  Roberts  became  pastor 
of  the  church,  which  numbered  then  only  nine  members,  including 
the  minister.  Since  then  we  have  had  an  addition  to  the  church 
of  thirty-one  members  from  various  sources,  nineteen  by  baptism 
and  twelve  from  other  churches,  making  a  total  on  the  church, 
book  of  forty  members  since  our  commencement.  We  have,, 
however,  had  some  diminution  of  members;  six  have  been 
dismissed  to  other  churches,  two  have  died,  eight  have  removed 
to  places  too  far  off  to  commune  with  us,  and  two  have  been 
excluded,  making  a  total  of  eighteen;  which  leaves  twenty-two 
m  communion  with  us.  We  have  also  three  candidates  for 
baptism.  During  the  time  that  Mr.  Roberts  was  pastor,  we  were 
enabled  to  give  him  that  amount  of  support  which  rendered  him 
mdependent  of  secular  employment.  After  he  left  us  we  were 
without  a  pastor  for  a  term  of  eleven  months,  which  brought 
us  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Robert  Moreton,  from 
Maldon,  Victoria,  which  is  now  about  two  months  ago;  and  as 
we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  another  minister,  we  are  anxious 
to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  support  him  and  his  family 
both  comfortably  and  respectably.” 

Mr.  Moreton  gave  a  statement  of  his  Christian  experience 
and  his  aim  and  principles  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Mr. 
B.  G.  Wilson,  Baptist  of  Brisbane,  delivered  an  animated  address, 
stating  the  position  and  principle  of  the  body,  and  cordially 
welcoming  Ws  brother  Moreton  to  the  church  in  Ipswich,  for 
which  he  had  a  most  particular  regard,  he  having  formed  it 
and  viewed  with  interest  all  its  proceedings  since.  He  then* 
gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  Brother  Moreton.  Mr_ 
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Beaizley  (Wesleyan  minister  of  Ipswich),  Mr.  Kirby  (Indepen¬ 
dent  minister  of  Ipswich),  Mr.  Sheppard  (Baptist  of  Brisbane), 
Mr.  Femister  (Baptist  of  Ipswich),  etc.,  addressed  the  meeting; 
some  hymns  were  sung  between  the  speeches,  and  the  meeting 
closed  by  prayer.  .  .  . 

A  study  of  these  early  days,  and  of  the  abundant  details 
which  have  been  gathered  by  G.  R.  Nichols  into  the  Mitchell 
Library  at  Sydney,  and  were  thrown  into  literary  form  by 
William  Higlett  to  celebrate  the  formation  of  the  Australasian 
Baptist  Union  in  1926,  offers  much  food  for  thought. 

There  was  no  Society  in  England  which  felt  any  obligation 
to  follow  up  settlers  with  ministers,  or  to  offer  any  help,  or  to 
organize  an  emigration.  The  B.M.S.  responded  when  it  was 
asked,  but  never  took  any  initiative;  nor  did  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society;  nor  was  any  serious  responsibility  felt.  Every¬ 
thing  therefore  hinged  on  the  efforts  of  the  settlers.  No  one 
can  feel  that  pure  Independency  met  the  situation  at  all 
adequately. 

Again,  the  denomination  in  England  was  from  1830  to  1855 
gravely  affected  by  the  Communion  question;  the  old  Particular 
Baptists  were  dividing  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  was  Strict, 
and  broke  off  fellowship  with  the  others;  and  there  were  also 
hssiparous  “  Scotch  Baptists.”  Unhappily  these  divisions  were 
all  transplanted  to  the  South,  so  that  in  the  early  days  there  were 
unseemly  spectacles  of  wrangling  and  division. 

In  every  case  the  situation  was  saved  by  trained  college  men, 
bringing  with  them  traditions  of  culture  and  of  joint  action. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  New  Zealand,  and  see  a  different 
course.  An  Englishman  is  too  prone  to  forget  that  these  islands 
are  in  practice  as  far  off  from  Australia  as  Canada  is  from 
Ireland,  and  that  even  to-day  only  one  aeroplane  has  brought 
them  within  twenty-four  hours’  distance.  New  Zealand  again 
was  settled  by  picked  emigrants,  but  the  principles  of  picking 
were  different,  and  the  colonists  were  of  high  type.  Decimus 
Dolomore  was  the  first  minister,  m  1851 ;  others  organized  other 
churches.  With  1877  Charles  Dallaston  from  Spurgeon’s  opened 
the  era  of  organization;  Thomas  Spurgeon  at  Auckland  and 
Alfred  North  of  Rawdon  at  Dunedin  saw  the  Union  formed  in 
1882. 

The  son  of  the  latter  now  is  head  of  the  denominational 
college  in  Auckland.  Indeed,  the  importance  of  training  men 
for  the  ministry  is  felt  both  sides  of  the  Tasman  Sea ;  wiA  men 
■offering  willingly,  and  fitting  themselves  for  their  life-work,  it 
needs  only  consecrated  leadership  such  as  Mead  and  Chapman 
gave,  to  see  the  work  prosper  abundantly. 
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WHEN  the  old  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Association, 
founded  in  1695,  met  for  the  last  time  before  dividing 
in  1837  at  Hebden  Bridge,  three  ministers  were  members,  a 
father  and  two  sons.  William  Giles,  the  father,  was  pastor  at 
Preston,  William  Giles,  the  son,  was  at  Eccles,  John  Eustace 
Giles  was  at  Leeds.  One  had  been  trained  by  experience  only, 
one  was  essentially  a  schoolmaster,  one  was  a  Bristol  man.  To 
sketch  their  careers  may  illustrate  the  diversity  of  ministerial 
life  a  century  ago,  and  it  may  dispel  a  confusion  between  father 
and  son,  into  which  nearly  every  writer  has  been  betrayed,  so 
that  Baptists  of  North-west  England  and  a  portrait  in  Preston 
vestry  need  correction.  A  careful  monograph  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Humphreys  in  1926  has  done  much  to  elucidate  matters  from 
the  domestic  side. 

The  family  hailed  from  Devon.  George  of  Totnes  had 
a  son,  John,  who  settled  at  Tavistock.  There  our  William  senior 
was  bom  in  1771.  Twenty  years  later,  Zachary  Macaulay  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Freetown,  for  the  Sierra  Leone  company. 
The  strongest  element  here  was  a  body  of  1,100  negroes,  who 
in  the  war  of  American  Independence  had  sided  with  the  British, 
and  had  since  been  domiciled  in  Nova  Scotia;  among  them  was 
a  Baptist  church,  whose  pastor  was  David  George.  Great  interest 
was  felt  in  England,  and  the  infant  B.M.S.  sent  out  two  white 
missionaries,  whose  work,  however,  soon  ended.  Coke,  the  great 
Methodist  pioneer,  organised  another  party,  and  in  this  William 
Giles  enlisted,  to  help  on  the  medical  side.  This  party  also 
met  with  severe  disappointment  and  broke  up;  but  Giles  had 
come  into  contact  with  Baptists,  both  black  and  white,  and  he 
adopted  their  principles.  When  he  returned,  he  was  baptized 
at  Plymouth  Dock  by  Isaiah  Birt.  At  the  other  church, 
Winterbotham  had  been  imprisoned  for  political  preaching,  and 
work  was  under  the  care  of  Philip  Gibbs;  he  obtained  the  help* 
of  Giles. 

In  naval  circles  there  was  a  Eustace  Pike,  whose  daughter 
Elizabeth  married  Giles.  He  was  ordained  at  Portsea,  and  settled' 
as  pastor  at  Dartmouth,  the  small  church  where  Newcomen  (of 
the  steam-engine)  had  been  pastor  half  a  century  earlier.  Here 
were  bom  three  sons,  William  in  1798,  John  Eustace  in  1805, 
and  Samuel  about  1809.  In  this  year  he  moved  to  Lymington, 
where  he  exercised  his  ministry  for  eight  years.  His  boys, 
were  sent  to  school  with  James  Hinton  at  Oxford. 
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In  1817  he  undertook  a  third  pastorate,  moving  to  Chatham, 
and  the  Kent  period  offers  plenty  of  opportunity  for  confusion. 
For  in  the  first  place  there  was  at  Eythome  a  pastor,  John  Giles, 
from  1792  to  1827,  so  that  within  the  same  Association  there 
were  two  pastors  of  the  same  surname,  apparently  unrelated. 
Then  William  Giles  went  to  the  Particular  Baptist  church  which 
had  existed  in  Chatham  since  1741,  which  in  1776  had  called 
John  Knott,  a  baker  from  Eythome,  who  had  resigned  in  1816 — 
into  the  confusion  between  the  Knotts  we  need  not  enter.  This 
•church  had  a  building  on  Clover  Lane,  for  which  appeal  was  made 
to  London  for  aid  in  1774;  while  Knott  had  enlarged  the  chapel 
in  1793  and  1815.  Even  so,  it  was  not  large  enough,  and  a 
building  committee  was  soon  formed  for  a  completely  new  chapel; 
and  to  this  committee  William  Giles  junior  was  secretary.  Zion 
was  opened  in  1821,  on  the  old  site. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  oldest  cause  was  General  Baptist, 
known  from  1660  when  it  owned  a  house,  and  that  in  1823 
It  w'as  worshipping  on  Heavyside  lane  in  premises  leased  till 
1899,  with  Edwin  Chapman  as  its  Elder;  it  had  a  burial-ground 
■on  Hammond  Hill.  From  it  an  Evangelical  church  had  separated 
in  1800  rather  than  move,  and  had  joined  the  New  Connexion, 
but  was  just  fading  away  in  1821.  These  two  are  mentioned  lest 
they  should  be  confounded  with  the  Giles  churches.  And  to 
avoid  confusion  in  another  way,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Great 
Meeting  founded  about  1662  by  Thomas  Carter,  was  also  housed 
on  Clover  Lane,  at  Ebenezer. 

The  Particular  Baptist  church  was  troubled  with  Anti- 
nomians,  as  were  many  others  about  that  time,  and  Giles  opposed 
them.  One  result  was  that  a  second  Particular  Baptist  church 
was  founded,  at  the  Brook,  and  this  joined  the  Kent  and  Sussex 
Association.  The  original  church  settled  down  under  W.  G. 
Lewis,  while  Giles  took  charge  of  this  new  church,  on  strict 
communion  lines,  but  not  hyper-Calvinist.  He  was  a  good 
evangelist,  and  preached  for  the  Irish  Society.  This  took  him 
once  to  Preston  in  Lancashire,  which  had  had  no  pastor  for 
three  years  and  was  tempted  to  close  its  doors.  He  was  invited, 
and  reopened  Leeming  Street  on  17  February,  1833,  being 
followed  at  Chatham  Brook  by  Reuben  May.  In  nine  years 
he  left  a  deep  mark  on  Lancashire,  prominent  among  those 
Strict  and  Particular  Baptists  who  held  by  the  Association  and 
supported  missions.  Then  there  was  a  split  in  the  Home  Mission 
church  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  so  Giles  resigned  Preston  and  went 
there  in  1843,  having  the  joy  of  re-uniting  the  church,  being 
aided  by  the  Preston  church.  He  resigned  in  December  1845, 
.and  died  next  month. 

William  Giles  junior  was  sent  by  his  father  to  school  at 
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I  Oxford,  where  James  Hinton,  the  Baptist  minister,  supported 
himself  by  teaching  on  St.  Aldate’s.  Young  Giles  rose  to  be 
usher  there.  When  his  father  moved  to  Chatham  in  1817,  the 
son  joined  him,  and  opened  a  school  on  his  own  account.  One 
of  his  earliest  pupils  was  Charles  Dickens,  1817-1821.  Mr. 
Humphreys  asserts  that  the  son  was  called  to  the  ministry  in 
1817,  and  though  he  offers  no  evidence,  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that  the  church  called  him  to  “  the  ministry,”  as  distinct  from 
the  pastorate,  that  is,  that  he  was  formally  recognised  as  a  lay- 
preacher.  Yet,  as  the  father  was  that  year  admitted  to  the 
Bristol  Fund,  there  does  seem  room  to  doubt,  until  the  church 
record  confirms  the  statement.  The  son  was  essentially  a  school¬ 
master,  and  his  establishment  was  advertised  as  “  Classical, 
Mathematical  and  Commercial.”  After  twelve  years  he  moved 
to  Lancashire;  his  biographer  does  not  tell  whether  this  was 
connected  with  his  marrying  Harriet  Waring.  On  26  January, 
1831,  he  opened  a  boarding-school  at  Barton  Hall,  Patricroft. 
Next  year  the  Itinerant  Society  linked  with  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Association  opened  work  at  Barton  lane,  Eccles,  and 
i  Giles  junior  became  pastor.  This  was  before  his  father  came 
to  the  county.  About  1837  or  1838  he  moved  his  school  to 
38,  Ardwick  Green,  Manchester.  But  in  1842  there  was  a 
thorough  change.  He  moved  his  school  into  Cheshire,  at 
Seacombe  House,  resigned  the  pastorate  of  Eccles,  and  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  original  Baptist  church  of  Liverpool,  then 
worshipping  at  Byrom  street;  from  this  church  C.  M.  Birrell 
had  in  1838  taken  away  many  members  and  had  built  Pembroke; 
those  who  remained  were  Strict  and  Particular,  and  had  dropped 
out  of  the  Association  in  1841.  As  for  Eccles,  it  soon  quitted 
i  the  Association,  and  it  is  represented  to-day  by  the  Strict  and 

I  Particular  church  at  Byron  street,  Patricroft.  Be  it  remembered 

I  also  that  Giles,  the  father,  in  the  same  year  1842  left  Preston 

;  to  reside  in  Manchester,  just  as  his  son  left  that  town.  In 

j  1843  Dickens  had  won  an  international  reputation,  and  Samuel 

1  Giles,  brother  of  William  junior,  entertained  the  former  master 

I  and  the  former  pupil  at  Ardwick;  from  that  time  onwards  the 

!  school  advertised  the  connection  and  gave  Dickens  as  a  referee. 

As  the  railway  was  being  tunnelled  beneath  Byrom  street,  the 
premises  were  sold  in  1846,  and  the  Liverpool  church  was  housed 
next  year  on  Shaw  street,  where  it  still  worships,  having  had  in 
1875  J.  K.  Popham  as  its  pastor.  Giles  seems  to  have  ended 
his  connection  with  it  about  1846,  for  a  school  advertisement 
of  1848  refers  to  him  as  W.  Giles,  Esquire,  of  Seacombe  House. 
And  perhaps  this  maritime  residence,  coupled  with  his  frequent 
removals,  prompted  him;  certainly  he  did  become  F.R.G.S.,  a 
distinction  not  worn  by  many  Baptist  ministers,  but  with  a  clear 
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advertising  value  for  a  schoolmaster.  At  the  end  of  July,  1848,, 
he  made  his  last  change,  to  Netherleigh  House,  Chester.  In 
this  city  there  was  a  seventeenth-century  Baptist  church, 
worshipping  since  1800  on  Hamilton  Place;  of  this  church  he 
became  pastor.  But  the  school  was  the  main  thing.  His  fiftieth 
year  was  celebrated  by  a  committee  of  which  Dickens  was  a 
member ;  meetings  were  held  in  the  Mayor’s  parlour  at 
Manchester,  and  a  silver  tea-and-coffee  service  was  presented 
on  16  May  1849,  with  a  letter  read  from  the  famous  novelist. 
The  school  passed  on  the  death  of  William  junior  in  1856  to  his 
son  William  Theophilus,  M.A.,  who  carried  it  on  till  1882;  he 
became  a  clergyman,  died  in  1895,  and  was  buried  at  Upton. 
The  family  is  still  represented  in  Chester. 

John  Eustace  Giles,  son  of  William  senior,  had  a  rather 
different  career.  He  was  schooled,  first  by  his  brother  William  at 
Chatham,  then  by  James  Hinton  at  Oxford.  His  father  baptised 
him  at  Chatham  in  1824,  and  he  went  to  Bristol  College  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.  After  supplying  at  Haverfordwest,  he  began 
work  in  1830  with  a  new  church  up  Oxford  Court  in  the  city  of 
London,  curiously  mis-named  Salters’  Hall.  After  six  years 
he  went  to  the  great  church  on  South  Parade  in  Leeds,  succeeding 
James  Acworth, 'who  went  to  the  northern  College.  The  South 
Parade  chapel  soon  had  to  be  enlarged,  and  three  new  chapels 
or  schools  were  presently  opened  in  other  parts  of  Leeds.  In 
the  town  he  took  a  most  prominent  part ;  ecclesiastically  he  stood 
for  religious  equality  and  no  church  rates;  religiously  he  was 
evangelical  and  missionary;  politically  he  upheld  free  trade,  and 
opposed  socialism  and  slavery.  Twice  he  was  sent  to  plead  for 
persecuted  Baptists,  to  Hamburg  and  to  Copenhagen,  succeeding 
on  each  occasion  with  the  state  authorities.  His  great  abilities 
were  recognised  by  an  invitation  to  become  secretary  of  the 
B.M.S.,  which  he  declined,  and  by  election  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Baptist  Union  in  1846.  That  year  also  saw  him  pastor  at 
Broadmead,  whence  he  promptly  returned  to  Yorkshire,  taking 
charge  of  the  Portmahon  church  at  Sheffield,  where  he  wielded 
great  influence  for  fourteen  years.  After  a  brief  experience  at 
Rathmines,  he  went  to  London,  and  at  Clapham  Common  spent 
his  last  thirteen  years,  passing  away  in  1875. 


William  Medley  and  Friedrich 
von  Hiigel. 

WHEN  a  man  finds  himself  in  mid  life  considerably 
influenced  by  two  men  so  widely  separated  ecclesiastically 
as  William  Medley  and  Baron  von  Hiigel,  the  fact  seems  to 
call  for  some  interpretation.  It  was  with  the  idea  of  reviewing 
such  a  situation  so  as  to  clarify  its  significance,  mainly  for 
myself,  that  I  began  to  make  the  notes  which  form  the  genesis 
of  this  article. 

William  Medley  was  for  thirty-nine  years  the  beloved 
tutor  of  men  who  entered  Rawdon  College  in  preparation 
for  the  Baptist  ministry,  and  though  it  is  over  twenty  years  since 
the  day  when  his  body  was  carried  to  its  resting  place  one 
autumn  morning  along  the  lanes  he  loved  to  tread,  he  yet  remains 
a  constant  influence  in  the  lives  of  many  men  now  scattered  over 
the  world  in  the  service  of  Christ.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest 
days  in  the  writer’s  life  when  he  first  entered  the  wide-windowed 
room  overlooking  the  terrace  and  woods  where  Medley  taught; 
and  it  was  almost  as  great  a  day  when  a  few  years  later,  while 
roaming  about  in  a  Norwich  library,  he  came  across  two  soberly- 
bound  volumes  entitled  The  Mystical  Element  of  Religion,  by 
Friedrich  von  Hiigel.  One  glance  at  the  remarkable  index  and 
it  was  evident  that  another  door  in  the  Kingdom  had  opened 
for  me ;  and  yet  the  vista  was  not  wholly  strange.  Those  paths 
of  deductive  logic,  scientific  method,  philosophy,  aesthetics, 
ethics,  and  theism,  along  which  Medley  delighted  to  lead  his 
students,  were  clearly  discernible,  and  they  were  seen  to  be  lit 
up  by  the  same  central  Sun  in  Whose  light  all  life  became 
transfigured.  Thus  without  any  deliberate  seeking  two  men 
had  quietly  come  into  my  life  and  have  dwelt  there  for  some 
years  now  with  scarcely  any  conscious  friction,  though  the 
churches  to  which  they  belonged  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder. 

Baron  von  Hiigel,  “  one  of  the  greatest  religious 
personalities  of  his  time — if  not  the  greatest,”  was  bom  at 
Florence,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  Austrian  diplomat  and  a 
Scotswoman  of  noble  birth.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Lea,  one  of  Gladstone’s  colleagues,  became  a  naturalised 
Englishman,  and  lived  latterly  at  Kensington,  where  he  died  in 
1925.  Oxford  and  St.  Andrew’s  Universities  honoured  him  with 
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degrees,  and  he  was  appointed  Gifford  lecturer,  but  failing  health 
prevented  the  fulfilment  of  this  task.  By  his  courageous  advocacy 
of  the  balanced  rights  of  intellectual  freedom  and  ecclesiastical 
authority  he  became  an  acknowledged  leader  of  a  movement 
which  came  under  Papal  condemnation  and  resulted  in  the 
excommunication  of  some  of  his  friends,  among  them  George 
Tyrrell.  His  friendships  were  numerous,  including  scholars  in 
many  countries  and  various  churches,  and  one  of  the  massive 
.studies  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Essays  and  Addresses  was 
delivered  to  invited  friends  in  the  Presbyterian  Manse  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Wfij-te.  At  the  back  of  much  of  his  teaching  was  the 
generously-admitted  influence  of  such  virile  Protestant  thinkers 
as  Eucken  and  Troeltsch.  But  von  Hiigel  was  not  only  a  scholar 
of  international  repute,  he  was  also  a  man  of  unusual  humility 
Bnd  devoutness.  One  who  knew  him  recalls  seeing  the  Baron, 
after  engaging  vigorously  in  some  keen  debate,  slip  away  into 
the  nearest  church  and  kneel  with  the  simplicity  and  absorption 
of  a  child;  and  one  of  his  daughters  declares  that  the  sight  of 
her  father  with  head  bent  in  adoration  before  his  God  was 
enough  to  rekindle  the  dying  flame  in  any  doubting  soul.  More 
than  once  in  his.  writings  he  refers  to  “  a  washerwoman  with 
whom  I  had  the  honour  of  worshipping,” — “  a  sweet  saint  of 
God,  whose  feet  I  wish  I  could  become  worthy  to  kiss.”  (Essays 
and  Addresses,  I.,  1 10,  289.)  Men  felt  a  similar  influence  in  the 
presence  of  William  Medley,  especially  at  College  Communions, 
though  it  was  not  absent  from  the  class  room.  “  I  always  have 
the  same  feeling  as  comes  over  me  when  I  enter  a  cathedral,” 
wrote  one  of  his  students  (Rev.  James  Mursell).  “  I  think  and 
feel  and  am  more  deeply  and  intensely  than  ever,  but  I  cannot 
talk.”  Both  men  gave  the  impression  of  “  a  holy  marvelling 
delight  in  God,”  together  with  a  certain  genial  leisurely  expansion 
of  mind.  Medley  was  over  sixty  before  his  published  Angus 
lectures  on  Christ  the  Truth  gave  us  his  first  volume,  and 
von  Hiigel  was  already  fifty-seven  when  he  issued  his  first  book. 
Of  his  second  volume.  Eternal  Life,  he  said  to  a  niece,  “  I  wrote 
the  thing  praying;  read  it  as  written,  child.”  (Letters  to  a 
Niece,  72.)  Both  men  had  made  slight  appearances  in  print 
during  earlier  years,  Medley,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  organic  unity 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  von  Hiigel  in  published  corres¬ 
pondence  on  the  Pentateuch.  Each  had  also  received  an  early 
grounding  in  Hebrew,  the  former  by  Ewald  at  Gottingen,  the 
latter  by  Gustav  Bickell  and  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  and  in  both  cases 
something  similar  appears  to  have  resulted — Hebrew  and  textual 
studies  gave  way  to  philosophical  and  psychological  interests,  and 
the  experience  of  God  became  the  ultimate  reality  they  sought 
to  interpret.  Yet  to  the  end  each  maintained  a  love  for  ancient 
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'Greek  and  Roman  authors,  Medley’s  Interpretations  of  Horace 
appearing  posthumously,  and  von  Hiigel’s  Selected  Letters 
revealing  a  scholar’s  zeal  for  the  classics  up  to  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  with  such  similar 
attraits  Medley  and  von  Hugel  should,  despite  ecclesiastical 
differences,  reveal  interesting  resemblances  and  suggest 
significant  comparisons. 

First  approaches  to  these  men  through  their  writings  have 
for  some  proved  somewhat  baffling  owing  to  complexities  of 
style  and  unfamiliar  orientations  of  thought.  “  Solid,  liquid, 
gas — are  the  three  forms  in  which  thought  can  be  presented;  the 
last  for  an  audience,  the  second  for  a  book,  the  first  for  an 
archangel  in  retreat,”  wrote  Tyrrell  complainingly  to  von  Hiigel, 
and  he  does  seem  at  times  to  have  had  the  archangels  in  mind 
rather  than  average  human  beings.  {Letters,  13.)  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  either  Medley  or  von  Hugel  was 
indifferent  in  matters  of  clear  thinking  and  accurate  statement. 
Medley  took  his  students  through  a  steady  course  in  deductive 
logic  and  scientific  method  before  advancing  to  philosophical 
studies,  and  von  Hiigel  insisted  on.  the  value  of  “  the  purgatorial 
function  of  severe  scientific  methods  and  habits  ”  for  the  full 
development  of  the  religious  life.  {Letters,  192.)  But  they 
recognised  that  although  reality  presents  an  aspect  towards  the 
reason,  yet  in  its  fulness  it  transcends  logical  expression.  “  The 
higher  you  rise  in  the  scale  of  values  the  less  amenable  to 
tabulation  are  its  items  found  to  be,”  was  one  of  Medley’s 
aphorisms,  and  von  Hiigel  similarly  declared  that  “  the  richer  is 
any  reality  in  the  scale  of  being  the  less  immediately  transferable 
is  our  knowledge  of  the  reality.”  {Essays,  I.,  11.)  For  both 
men  reality  at  its  highest  is  a  personal  spiritual  power  con¬ 
tinually  seeking  to  penetrate  our  human  life.  Medley  speaks  of 
"  that  transcendent  reality  which  environs  us,  and  which  in 
the  experience  of  us  all  is  every  now  and  again  breaking  through 
the  narrow  range  of  our  actual  sensible  experience  ”  {Christ  the 
Truth,  11);  and  von  Hiigel  writes  of  “the  existence  of  a 
personal  reality  sufficiently  like  us  to  be  able  to  penetrate  and 
move  us  through  and  through,  the  which,  by  so  doing,  is  the 
original  and  persistent  cause  of  this  our  noblest  dissatisfaction 
with  anything  and  all  things  merely  human.”  {Essays,  I.,  40-41.) 
Essentially  at  one  in  their  conceptions  of  reality  their  ideas  of 
ultimate  truth  are  similar.  To  Medley  truth  was  a  trust 
culminating  “  in  the  hush  of  silence  when  we  find  ourselves 
wrapped  in  the  closest  embrace  of  reality.”  {Christ  the  Truth, 
17.)  To  von  Hiigel  “  a  centre  of  light  losing  itself  gradually  in 
utter  darkness.”  {Readings  from  F.  v.  H.,  Ed.  by  A.  Thorold, 
xii.)  It  is  in  such  a  surplusage  of  increasing  inarticulateness  and 
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dimness  that  they  found  place  for  a  valid  mysticism.  But  Medley 
utters  a  warning  that  “  the  mere  idle  escape  from  the 
controversial  pursuer  into  a  darkness  or  mist  where  the  fugitive 
can  no  longer  be  traced  deserves  all  the  censure,  and  even  con¬ 
temptuous  denunciation,  which  in  the  lips  of  many  is  deemed  the 
only  method  of  dealing  with  mysticism.”  {Christ  the  Truth, 
181,  182.)  Von  Hiigel,  too,  insists  that  mysticism  needs  to  be 
balanced  by  the  scientific  habit,  that  “  man  will  have  carefully  to 
keep  in  living  touch  with  that  secondary  and  preliminary  reality, 
the  Thing-world,  Physical  Science  and  Determinist  Law.” 
{Mystical  Element,  II.,  378.)  And  he  practised  what  he 
preached.  Aboul  the  time  of  the  completion  of  his  great  work 
on  mysticism  he  wrote  to  Tyrrell — “  I  was  fifty-seven  yesterday, 
and  am  giving  myself  a  set  of  newer  geological  books,  a 
geological  hammer,  and  a  set  of  geological  type  specimens,  so 
expect  you  to  tramp  about  with  me  to  gravel  pits  and  quarries, 
please.”  Thus  both  men  realized  the  peril  of  a  spurious 
mysticism  which  sentimentally  shrinks  from  hard  fact  and  bracing 
thought;  indeed,  von  Hiigel’s  famous  work  is  partly  a  protest 
against  an  unduly  simplified  subjective  pietism  which  ignores 
those  other  valid  human  interests  which  go  to  the  making  of  a 
healthy,  full-orbed  religious  life.  “  Religion  is  not  clear  but 
vivid;  not  simple  but  rich.”  {Essays,  I.,  102-103.)  The  secret 
of  fruitful  living,  they  agreed,  consists  in  a  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  light  and  darkness,  movement  and  repose,  reason  and 
faith,  nature  and  supemature,  for  the  soul’s  development.  Thus 
Medley :  “  An  absolute  trust,  abiding  alone,  is  but  a  dead,  inert 
thing,  a  stone  built  into  a  wall.  On  the  other  hand  an  ever 
continuous  movement,  cut  off  from  repose,  is  a  vain,  empty 
restlessness;  neither  of  these  is  life.  But  the  two  in  balanced 
harmony  give  us  in  outline  the  perfected  ideal  of  human  life.”" 
{Christ  the  Truth,  197.)  And  so  von  Hiigel:  “The  soul  can 
live,  to  be  fully  normal  in  normal  circumstances,  only  by  a  double 
process ;  occupation  with  the  concrete,  and  then  abstraction  from 
it,  and  this  alternately,  on  and  on.  If  it  has  not  the  latter  it  will 
grow  empty  and  hazy;  if  it  has  not  the  former  it  will  grow 
earthly  and  heavy.  ’  {Letters,  72.)  But  this  ideal  of  a  balanced 
relationship  between  rest  and  movement,  faith  and  reason,  is 
difficult  to  actualize;  in  expression  it  involves  paradox,  in  ethics 
a  costly  tension.  And  here  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  both 
Medley  and  von  Hiigel  use  the  suggestive  idea  of  “  polarity  ”  to 
describe  certain  aspects  of  this  dualism  in  experience.  “A 
sphere,”  says  Medley,  “  by  virtue  of  its  characteristic  nature,  is 
constituted  by  a  centre  and  polar  opposites.  To  one  who  is 
surveying  it  from  without,  these  opposing  poles  can  never  be 
viewed  together  in  the  harmony  of  their  mutual  relationships.. 
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But  let  the  spectator  be  admitted  to  the  interior  and  take  up  a 
position  at  the  centre,  then  these  polar  opposites,  with  no  change 
of  place,  lose  their  recalcitrant  antagonism  and  melt  into  the 
satisfying  harmony  of  perfect  form.”  (Christ  the  Truth,  25.) 
Von  Hiigel’s  use  of  the  idea  is  different  but  more  fundamental. 
“  Religious  experience,”  he  repeats,  “  possesses  a  double  polarity 
— of  Otherworldliness  and  detachment,  and  of  This-worldliness 
and  attachment.”  (Eternal  Life,  199.)  But  whereas  Medley 
saw  this  double  polarity  mainly  as  a  strain  to  one  outside  the 
sphere  of  Christianity,  von  Hiigel  perceived  it  to  be  a  character¬ 
istic  tension  of  life  within  the  Kingdom.  “  The  movement  of  the 
specifically  Christian  life  and  conviction,”  he  declares,  “  is  not  a 
circle  round  a  single  centre — detachment;  but  an  ellipse  round 
two  centres — detachment  and  attachment.  And  precisely  in  this 
difficult  but  immensely  fruitful  oscillation  and  rhythm  between, 
as  it  were,  the  two  poles  of  the  spiritual  life  .  .  .  consists  the 
completion  and  culmination  of  the  Christian  life.”  (Mystical 
Element,  II.,  127.) 

Medley  conceived  the  trained  Christian  mind  as  a  wheel  with 
its  spokes  radiating  from  a  common  centre,  or  as  a  Jacob’s  ladder 
up  which  his  student  “  angels  of  the  churches  ”  were  taught  to 
ascend  to  Christian  truth  and  descend  with  its  transfiguring 
light,  the  rungs  of  that  ladder  being  the  various  categories  of 
knowledge.  He  began  with  the  logic  of  deduction  as  a  necessary 
first  step  towards  valid  reasoning,  but  pointed  out  that  its  chief 
value  lies  in  the  sphere  of  the  abstract ;  It  can  give  us  no  “  access 
to  the  concrete.”  When  we  advance  to  scientific  method  we 
are  in  touch  with  the  facts  of  nature  and  its  uniformities  of 
operation.  But  the  discovery  and  application  of  these  so-called 
“  laws  ”  of  nature  impel  the  awakened  mind  to  seek  some 
unifying  idea  which  shall  explain  their  origin  and  purpose.  This 
is  the  concern  of  philosophy.  Aesthetics  come  in  here  as 
attempts  at  creative  embodiments  of  ideas  expressive  of  the 
beautiful.  However,  man’s  soul  cannot  live  by  ideas  alone;  he 
requires  also  ideals  to  regulate  conduct,  hence  ethics  finds  its 
place  as  helping  him  to  achieve  “  a  completely  fashioned  will  ” 
and  attain  to  “  the  beauty  of  holiness.”  But  in  this  further 
search  the  mystery  of  conscience  meets  us  and  we  ask  what  can 
be  the  significance  of  that  “  categorical  imperative  ”  which  speaks 
within  saying  “  thou  shalt,”  or  “  thou  shalt  not.”  It  is  merely 
a  personal  consciousness  of  corporate  custom,  or  may  it  be  the 
utterance  of  a  divine  will?  With  this  problem  we  are  led  on 
to  theism  and  the  direct  search  for  God.  But  when  we  are 
convinced  of  His  existence  we  yearn,  “Show  us  the  Father,  and 
it  sufficeth  us.”  To  meet  this  ultimate  desire  Christianity  comes 
with  the  great  word  of  Jesus — “  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen 
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the  Father.”  Thus  the  secret  of  life  is  found  in  fellowship  with 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Trained  to  organize  his  thinking  thus,  The  Christian,  said 
Medley,  “  may  pass  easily  from  one  to  another,  from  lower  to* 
higher,  with  no  sense  of  jolt  or  jar;  while  from  the  highest, 
where  beyond  dispute  his  own  best  life  is  lived,  there  will  be 
shed  down  a  kindling  and  interpreting  light  even  upon  subjects, 
which  are  most  remote,  and  to  common  apprehension  perhaps 
out  of  all  connection  with  what  is  denominated  the  spiritual 
life.”  (Christ  the  Truth,  246-247.) 

Now  there  is  much  in  all  this  with  which  von  Hiigel 
would  agree,  however  he  might  suspect  the  system  as  a 
whole.  “  Ethics,  philosophy,  science,  and  all  other  special 
strivings  of  man,”  he  writes,  “  have  indeed  their  right 
and  duty  persistently  to  contribute  their  share  in  awakening,, 
widening,  sweetening,  man’s  imagination,  mind,  emotions, 
will;  and  thus  to  aid  him  also  in  his  preparation  for,  and 
his  interpretation  of,  the  visitations  of  God’s  spirit.”  (Essays,. 
I.,  47,  48.)  And  he  assesses  the  values  of  these  various  realms 
of  knowledge  much  as  Medley  does.  He,  too,  is  careful  to  point 
out  that  deductive  logic  can  guarantee  validity  of  inference  but 
not  truth  of  fact.  “  It  is  all  absolutely  clear,  yes ;  but  just 
because  here  we  have  nowhere  affirmed  the  existence  or  reality 
of  anything  whatsoever.”  (Essays,  I.,  101.)  He  is  at  one  with 
Medley  on  certain  aspects  of  the  scientific  quest.  “  What  is 
every  scientific  discovery,  when  we  penetrate  to  its  centre,  but 
the  vital  contact  of  two  minds,  the  individual  mind  and  the 
universal  mind,”  suggests  Medley  (Christ  the  Truth,  79,  80); 
and  similarly  von  Hiigel  says,  concerning  the  fundamental 
correspondence  between  the  human  reason  and  the  rationality 
of  nature,  that  “  the  immensity  of  this  success  is  an  unanswer¬ 
able  proof  that  this  rationality  is  not  imposed  but  found  there 
by  man.  Thus  faith  in  science  is  faith  in  God.”  (Essays,  I., 
71.)  But  he  was  careful  to  claim  for  the  .sciences  the  right  to 
pursue  their  own  methods  of  research  independent  of  theologcial 
procedures  and  prepossessions.  And  as  clearly  as  Medley  he 
perceives  the  extent  and  limitations  of  philosophy.  “  Philosophy 
ends,  surely,  with  certain  desiderata  and  possibilities  which 
religion  meets,  traverses,  restates.  .  .  .  And  yet  how  can 
philosophy,  and  such  philosophy  (i.e.,  Hegel’s)  be  man’s  ultimate 
faith,  an  outlook  that  ignores  or  minimizes  temptation,  doubt, 
sin?”  (Eternal  Life,  222.)  In  their  theories  of  aesthetics  there 
are  again  helpful  mutual  reinforcements,  and  it  is  significant 
that  Medley,  Baptist  though  he  was,  found  himself  led  by 
his  theories  to  admit  the  validity  and  value  of  symbolism  and 
ritual  for  some  souls.  (Christ  the  Truth,  269.)  Alluding  to  the 
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joy  of  poet  and  artist  in  their  allegiance  to  truth  and  beauty, 
Medley  finds  “  a  certain  implication  that  there  must  be  found, 
existing  above  and  behind  them  all,  a  Supreme  Personality  with 
whom  they  themselves  are  in  some  undiscovered  yet  assuredly 
vital  relation.”  {Christ  the  Truth,  279.)  And  von  Hiigel,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  emotion  that  runs  through  Plato’s  deepest 
writings,  concludes  it  to  be  more  than  merely  personal.  “  No, 
the  emotion  which  permeates  those  deepest  passages  is  stirred 
by,  and  given  to,  a  reality  .  .  .  which  has  thus  itself  found  and 
then  holds  him.”  {Essays,  II.,  176.)  Coming  to  the  realm  of 
ethics  Medley  believes  that  the  transfiguration  of  duty  consists 
in  realizing  that  “  it  is  not  only  the  Will  Supreme  that  in  every 
duty  is  in  vital  contact  with  the  will  of  man,  but  also  that  it  is 
the  will  of  Him  who  loves  us  with  an  infinite  love.”  {Christ  the 
Truth,  287.)  So  also  von  Hiigel  sees  that  “  the  religious  soul,  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  its  religion,  always  reaches  beyond 
all  abstract  law,  all  mere  sense  of  duty  and  obligation  ...  to 
this  unique  personalist  Reality,  to  God  as  beatitude  and 
Beatifier.”  {Essays,  II.,  221.)  “  God  is  in  duty,”  he  reminds 
his  niece.  As  regards  theism,  a  fundamental  conception, 
common  to  both  men,  of  a  transcendent  personal  reality  seeking 
to  penetrate  this  soiled  and  sinning  life  of  ours  has  already  been 
indicated,  but  it  might  be  noted  here  that  both  men  insisted  that 
this  reality  is  not  to  be  discovered  as  one  fact  among  other  facts 
to  be  scientifically  demonstrated.  “  God  can  never  be  discovered 
as  one  object  among  many,”  said  Medley,  {Notes  on  Theism), 
and  “  God  is  certainly  not  just  one  object  among  other  objects,” 
sounds  like  an  echo  in  one  of  von  Hiigel’s  essays.  {Essays,  I., 
50.)  And  they  were  equally  insistent  that  “  that  which  con¬ 
summates  the  process  exhibits  the  true  bearing  and  function  of 
all  that  has  preceded  it,”  {Christ  the  Truth,  263),  and  were  a 
little  scornful  of  “the  obsession  of  origins.”  {Christ  the  Truth, 
125;  Essays,  I.,  141.) 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Mystical  Element 
of  Religion  (1923)  von  Hiigel  confessed  to  a  gradual  change  of 
mind  in  one  matter  since  its  first  publication  (1908),  declaring 
his  matured  conviction  that  “  religion  has  no  subtler,  and  yet  no 
deadlier  enemy  in  the  region  of  the  mind,  than  every  and  all 
Monism,”  expressing  agreement  with  Troeltsch’s  judgement  when, 
in  reviewing  Edward  Caird’s  Evolution  of  Religion,  he  pointed 
out  “  how  slender  was  the  religious  power  and  fruitfulness  of 
all  Hegelian  interpretations  of  religion.”  Von  Hugel  overstrains 
language  in  his  endeavour  to  press  home  the  truth  that  “  the 
Christian  life  begins,  proceeds,  and  ends  with  the  Given.  .  .  . 
The  otherness,  the  prevenience  of  God,  the  one-sided  relation 
between  God  and  man,  these  constitute  the  deepest  rpeasure  and 
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touchstone  of  all  religion.”  (Mystical  Element,  L,  xvi.)  It  was 
this  emphasis  in  von  Hugel  which  helped  me  to  correct  a  some¬ 
what  unbalanced  application  of  Medley’s  teaching.  I  had  begun 
to  realize  how  much  one  is  compelled  to  ignore  in  the  New 
Testament  when  unduly  dominated  by  the  attempt  to  arrive  at 
an  intellectually  unified  system  of  belief,  and  found  myself  asking 
the  question  von  Hiigel  asks  when  summarizing  Hegel’s 
philosophy — “  Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  are  they  truly,  fully 
here?  ”  {Eternal  Life,  223.)  But  when  Medley  published  Christ 
the  Truth,  he  added  as  a  sub-title — “An  essay  towards  the 
organization  of  Christian  thinking,”  and  it  is  perhaps  a  needful 
reminder  that  in  his  work  as  a  tutor  he  was  not  attempting  to 
lead  men  to  Christ,  but  rather  helping  them  to  bring  every 
thought  into  captivity  to  Him  by  whom  they  had  already  been 
redeemed.  But  unless  a  man  had  a  very  vital  and  enduring 
redemptive  experience  as  a  convert  he  might  find  a  too  devoted 
and  limited  absorption  of  Medley’s  teaching  weakening  a  Pauline 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel.  However,  if  there  are  three 
doctrinal  strands  in  the  New  Testament — the  Pauline,  the  Petrine 
and  the  Johannine — this  might  only  mean  that  Medley  emphasized 
the  Johannine  strand  without  denying  the  necessity  of  the  other 
two.  In  his  pamphlet  The  New  Testament  an  Organic  Unity 
(which  Dr.  Dale  characterized  as  opening  “  an  argument  of  great 
interest,  depth,  and  power”),  he  notes  three  strands  running 
through  the  Book,  relates  them  to  the  three  great  t)rpes  of 
humanity,  the  Jew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman,  and  finds  them 
expressed  in  the  delineation  of  the  Person  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
and  the  presentation  of  the  Gospel.  And  here  again  von  Hiigel 
comes  to  reinforce  and  develop  the  teaching  of  Medley,  for  his 
famous  chapter  on  “  The  Three  Elements  of  Religion  ”  is  a 
massive  expansion  of  much  that  is  explicit  and  implicit  in 
Medley’s  early  essay,  and  indeed  in  his  teaching  as  a  whole. 
{Mystical  Element,  I.,  3-82.)  But  von  Hiigel  goes  further  back 
than  Medley  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  three  elements  of 
religion,  and  advances  further  in  his  applicaiton  of  them.  He 
traces  their  unfoldings  through  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood, 
giving  us  respectively  the  three  factors  of  tradition,  reason  and 
experience,  factors  which  are  found  in  varying  order  and  degree 
sublimated  in  every  mature  Christian  life.  In  organised  religion 
they  help  to  determine  our  main  ecclesiastical  divisions,  the 
traditional  or  authoritative  element  finding  its  expression  in 
various  forms  of  Catholicism;  the  intellectual  or  speculative  in 
Modernism  and  other  liberal  theological  movements ;  the 
experimental  or  mystical  in  certain  phases  of  Pietism  and 
Evangelism.  Each  element  has  some  essential  value,  and 
wherever  one  wholly  cancels  out  another  the  religious  life, 
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whether  individual  or  corporate,  suffers  loss.  “  The  forward 
advance  of  religion  should  be  made  on  the  whole  front,  and  not 
upon  any  one  section.”  (Letters,  30.)  Von  Hiigel  is  thus  led 
to  recognise  the  validity  of  vital  Nonconformist  movements  as 
tonic  reminders  to  the  church  of  the  experimental  element, 
instancing,  among  others,  John  Newton  and  John  Bunyan  as 
typical  English  representatives  of  this  element.  (Mystical 
Element,  I.,  63.)  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  von  Hiigel 
as  an  eclectic;  he  lemained  to  the  end  a  convinced  worshipper 
within  the  Roman  communion,  though  he  was  a  courageous  and 
penetrating  critic  of  some  of  its  sins  and  weaknesses.  But  it 
was  a  fundamental  principle  with  him  that  Christians  should 
remain  within  their  own  churches  unless  convinced  that  it  would 
be  a  sin  not  to  leave  them,  and  thus  he  never  set  out  to  win 
converts  to  his  own  church ;  “  that  would  be  an  odious  presump¬ 
tion,”  he  once  said.  (Letters,  312.)  “  God  makes  lovely  little 
flowers  grow  ever)rwhere,  but  someone  always  comes  and  sits 
on  them,”  he  complained,  and  was  careful  himself  not  to  do  it, 
but  he  had  little  sympathy  with  people  “  who  water  broomsticks 
to  grow  roses.”  (Letters  to  a  Niecej  x.  xi.)  How  reminiscent  of 
William  Medley  is  all  this  in  its  charity  and  humour.  In  an 
address  to  ministers  on  “  Ideals,”  Medley  spoke  of  three  types 
of  ministry  as  expressing  the  great  principles  of  Truth, 
Righteousness  and  Love.  The  function  of  the  ministry  is  to 
commend  Christianity  to  the  minds,  consciences,  and  hearts  of 
men ;  but  ministers  will  find  themselves  by  grace,  nature 
and  training  more  fitted  to  exercise  one  type  than  another.  “  It 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence,”  he  concludes,  “  that  acknowledging 
this  we  should  cherish  no  invidious  affection  for  our  own  type, 
but  cultivate  an  ever-deepening  and  enlarging  sympathy  with 
that  which  is  not  ours.”  And  von  Hiigel  strikes  the  same  note 
in  an  address  on  the  Church.  “  We  can  have  conflict  of  priests 
with  prophets  and  professors,”  he  knows,  “  but  man  is  a  complex 
creature;  he  will  do  well  not  to  mutilate  himself,  but  instead  to 
check,  supplement,  purify,  ever  anew,  each  constituent  and  range 
of  his  religion  by  the  others.”  (Essays,  II.,  68.) 

Medley  died  in  1908;  von  Hiigel  in  1925.  The  years  are 
significant,  for  between  them  occurred  that  world-war  which  not 
only  overthrew  empires  and  shook  the  social  order,  but  also 
unsettled  Christian  institutions  and  disturbed  religious  thought. 
Medley  knew  nothing  of  all  this;  von  Hugel  lived  through  it 
and  found  himself  compelled  to  face  many  of  its  resultant 
problems.  This  may  have  hastened  the  change  in  his  thinking 
already  mentioned,  and  may  partly  account  for  differences  of 
emphasis  in  Medley  and  von  Hiigel  on  certain  matters.  Medley 
had  little  room  in  his  thinking  for  dualisms,  complexes  and 
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cataclysms;  von  Hugel,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  spiritual  value 
in  distressing  antagonisms,  and  “  costly,  complex,  but  consoling  ” 
tensions.  He  became  one  of  the  greatest  modem  apologists  for 
organized  religion,  though  he  sometimes  spoke  of  it  as  being 
“  his  hairshirt !  ”  {Letters  to  a  Niece,  xxxviii.),  and  he  was 
almost  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  in  his  plea  for  a  patient 
and  enlightened  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  an  imminent, 
sudden,  personal  return  of  Christ.^  Here  is  a  characteristic 
sentence  occurring  in  an  exposition  of  Christ’s  teaching  regarding 
war — “  The  time  is  short,  eternity  is  long,  God  is  the  great 
Reality,  before  Him  we  are  about  to  stand.  Our  Lord’s  heart 
and  will  are  there.”  {The  German  Soul,  41.)  These  dualistic, 
ecclesiastic,  and  apocalyptic  accents  were  rarely  detected  in 
Medley’s  teaching :  whether  they  would  have  developed  had  he 
lived  through  the  war  years  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say, 
but  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  nothing  would  have  shaken 
his  belief  that  Christianity  is  essentially  fellowship,  just  as  nothing 
weakened  von  Hiigel’s  conviction  that  religion  is  adoration. 

Limitations  of  space  prevent  much  further  use  of  material 
accumulated  slowly  for  some  years  from  the  teachings  of 
these  two  Christian  thinkers;  the  comparisons,  if  fully 
noted  and  worked  out,  would  require  a  volume.  They  are 
remarkable  and  significant;  nearly  all  the  characteristic  elements 
of  Medley’s  teaching  are  found  elaborated  in  von  Hiigel’s 
writings,  but  they  will  not  be  apparent  to  a  desultory  or  hasty 
reader.  These  two  men  were  separated  ecclesiastically  by  a 
great  gulf,  yet  no  Papal  anathemas  or  Protestant  antagonisms 
could  deprive  either  of  the  realization  of  abiding  joy  in  God. 
“  I  feel  I  am  slipping  away,  but  I  have  had  such  a  complete  life,”^ 
Medley  said  to  his  minister,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Shipley.  “  With 
me,  during  the  last  few  years,  praise  has  sadly  encroached  on 
prayer,  but  the  two  best  Psalms  are  the  23rd  and  the  103rd, 
and  there  is  not  a  word  of  prayer  in  them,  they  are  all  praise.” 
And  a  few  days  before  von  Hiigel  passed  away  he  said — “  I 
wait  for  the  breath  of  God,  God’s  breath.  Perhaps  He  will  call 
me  to-day — to-night.  Don’t  let  us  be  niggardly  towards  God. 
He  is  never  niggardly  towards  us.  ...  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
book  2 — but  if  not  1  shall  live  it  out  in  the  Beyond.”  {Letters 
to  a  Niece,  xlii.)  Recently  there  came  into  my  possession  some 
of  Medley’s  note  books.  In  one  of  them,  on  a  page  by  itself, 
he  had  written  the  words — “  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee? 
and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee.”  And 
those  words  were  included  upon  von  Hiigel’s  Memorial  Card. 

1  For  review  of  von  Hiigel’s  teaching  on  the  Second  Coming,  see  article 
in  “The  Student  Movement,"  December  1928,  by  the  present  writer. 

2  The  Reality  of  God.  The  book  was  unfinished  and  unpublished. 
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In  an  unpublished  letter  Lady  von  Hiigel  wrote — “  Dante’s 
‘  Thy  Will  is  my  Peace  ’  is  another  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
added  ” ;  and  many  of  Medley’s  students  will  remember  how  he 
cherished  that  sentence  of  the  great  Florentine,  quoting  its  more 
usual  rendering — “  His  will  is  our  peace.”  On  his  memorial 
tablet  in  Shipley  Baptist  Church  are  the  words — “  A  great 
scholar,  and  a  revered  teacher  of  the  divine  mysteries,  he  dwelt 
in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High.” — “  God  is  Light,  and  in 
Him  is  no  darkness  at  all.” 

P.  FRANKLIN  CHAMBERS. 


MARTEN  OF  SUSSEX.  John  Marten,  yeoman  of  Cuck- 
field,  in  1608  married  Elizabeth  Tiltman,  was  churchwarden  1617,. 
died  December,  1621.  His  third  son,-Michael,  settled  at  Ardingly 
and  married  Katherine  Jenner  of  Cuckfield  in  1622;  he  too 
was  a  yeoman,  and  died  in  1663.  His  sixth  child  was; 
bom  in  1637,  and  settled  at  Franklands  in  Keymer;  he 
married  Elizabeth  Marchant  of  Ditchling.  He  it  was  who 
became  Baptist,  and  was  reported  as  the  head  and  teacher  at' 
the  conventicle  held  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  James  Wood, 
in  Twineham.  The  influence  he  wielded  is  shown  in  his  being 
chosen,  nevertheless,  as  churchwarden  of  Ditchling  in  1677.  His- 
fellow-churchwarden,  John  Chatfield,  soon  yielded  Baptist 
recruits,  and  Robert  became  another  son-in-law.  Marten  died 
in  1706,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  younger  son,  Peter.  The  eldest 
son,  Thomas,  was  already  a  freeholder  of  Fragbarrow  in- 
Ditchling.  He  was  followed  by  his  eldest  son  Michael,  who 
lived  till  1753;  he  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  for  the  Baptist 
Meeting  at  Ditchling,  built  by  Robert  Chatfield  of  Lewes.  The 
family  ramified  in  many  directions;  a  pedigree  was  published 
in  1926,  but  it  does  not  cover  a  number  of  Baptists : — Benjamin 
of  Chichester  in  1737,  Benjamin  of  Sevenoaks  in  1768,  Peter  of 
Bessels  Green  till  1833,  Benjamin  of  Headcom  and  Dover,  1797- 
1819,  Joseph  of  Ditchling  1798,  Joseph  of  Saffron  Walden  1843,, 
John  of  Peckham  1874. 


Authority. 

A  paper  read  at  the  Rawdon  College  Reunion. 

Among  the  topics  for  religious  discussion  the  subject  of 
Authority  has  undoubtedly  come  into  prominence  again 
in  recent  years. 

It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  all  men  are  conscious  of  a 
higher  law  of  life,  and  that  the  normal  man  orders  his  life  under 
its  constraining  influence.  The  healthy  life  is  governed  by  a 
regulative  principle  which  gathers  up  the  enduring  significance 
of  every  experience  and  co-ordinates  the  vast  complexities  of  life 
into  systematic  unity.  Under  its  influence  we  live,  i.e.,  our 
thoughts,  feelings  and  actions  are  under  its  control.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  occasions  of  rebellion  against  it,  due  to  the  temporary 
loss  of  the  magnetism  in  the  ideal  or  because  of  the  untoward 
calamitous  experiences  to  which  all  life  is  subject.  In  some 
cases,  this  principle  is  unworthy  of  life’s  solemn  obligations,  but 
in  most  men  there  are  times  when  it  hovers  around  the  border¬ 
land  of  the  sublime.  Its  chief  feature  is  that  it  is  always  some¬ 
thing  higher  than  man’s  actual  life — something  that,  whether  by- 
constraint  or  compulsion,  influences  man  towards  a  nobler  form 
of  life.  Thus  it  comes  to  man  authoritatively.  It  beckons  from 
the  heights  for  man  to  make  the  ascent,  but  behind  that  beckoning 
is  a  “  must  ”  and  an  “  ought  ”  for  the  man  who  truly  lives. 

For  our  purposes,  we  would  discard  those  lower  forms  of 
Authority,  such  as  social  conventions  and  legal  systems.  They 
savour  too  oft  of  the  negative  and  prohibitive.  Our  need  is  for 
something  positive  and  capable  of  quickening  the  individual’s 
initiative.  If  Authority  be  degraded  to  a  tyrant’s  palace  where 
hangs  the  sword  of  Damocles,  it  must  inevitably  fail  to  achieve 
"its  object,  and  herald  in  its  own  disaster.  For  Authority  to 
succeed,  it  must  elicit  not  only  willing  acquiescence  but  active 
co-operation.  Furthermore,  we  would  preclude  those  spasmodic 
intermittent  forms  of  Authority,  regarding  some  as  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  and  others  as  peaks  in  the  upland  reaches  of 
life.  We  would  focus  thought  on  some  enduring  principles  to 
which  man’s  life  is  lived  in  abeyance  and  which  holds  the 
solution  for  our  varying  experiences.  This  principle  or  law 
must  be  of  such  a  character  that  its  influence  upon  man  is  not 
only  enduring  but  cumulative  or  progressive.  In  other  words,  its 
•net  result  must  be  that  the  “  soul  of  man  goes  marching  on.” 

To  produce  such  an  effect  it  must  appeal  to  man  as  a  unified 
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entity.  For  good  or  ill,  man  is  the  arbiter  of  his  own  fate.  He 
is  so  constituted  that  he  has  the  capacity  to  apprehend,  within 
limits,  life’s  sumtnum  bonum.  Life  would  be  an  unworthy 
existence  unless  we  had  this  progressive  power  to  comprehend 
with  increasing  fulness  the  nature  of  that  Authority  that  demands 
our  allegiance.  As  we  are  able  to  bear  it  the  truth  is  revealed  to 
us.  But  no  true  advance  can  ever  be  made  until  the  component 
parts  of  our  life  are  all  active.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  fervour 
of  a  glowing  ideal  may  hold  a  man  in  complete  homage  for  some 
time.  But  experience,  both  corporate  and  individual,  has 
testified  to  its  lack  of  durability  and  sane  perspective.  Perspective 
fails  equally  when  reason  would  demonstrate  with  mathematical 
precision  the  dictates  of  this  overruling  power.  Since  man  both 
thinks  and  feels,  Authority  must  evoke  allegiance  from  mind  and 
heart.  Submission  is  by  reason  and  faith,  but  we  endeavour 
to  give  a  reason  for  our  faith,  and  faith  supplements  intellectual 
limitations.  Thus  comes  life’s  vaster  music  when  mind  and  soul 
are  in  complete  accordance.  But  submission,  to  be  complete, 
depends  also  upon  another  element  in  man’s  nature.  Reason  and’ 
faith,  or  mind  and  feeling  must  together  result  in  arousing  the 
will  to  action.  "We  must  “  will  to  do  the  will  ”  of  that  Authority 
over  life.  "Without  it,  there  would  be  no  progressive  advance 
whereby  reason  could  further  explore  the  intricacies  of  Authority 
and  faith  could  give  its  warmest  allegiance. 

But  mind,  soul  and  will  constitute  personality,  and  Authority 
makes  its  appeal  to  the  whole  personality,  and  from  it  seeks 
allegiance.  Its  avenue  of  approach  may  vary,  but  the  healthy 
response  is  undoubtedly  from  the  life  in  which  all  the  phases 
are  in  harmonious  co-operation. 

The  question  arises.  Is  this  Authority  internal  or  external, 
is  it  simply  a  matter  of  subjective  experience,  or  does  it  rest  on 
some  objective  fact?  Is  there  an  inner  light  in  my  own  being, 
or  is  there  some  reality  without  which  controls  my  life?  Are 
we  qualified  to  decide  this  issue?  We  are  the  products  of 
heredity  and  environment.  Our  life  has  been  so  made  for  us 
before  we  took  the  helm  that  it  cannot  be  our  judgment  solely. 
We  are  so  hedged  in  by  presuppositions  that  an  unbiased  view 
seems  impossible.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  the  unalterable  fact 
remains.  Man  has  faced  the  issue  and  must  continually  face  it. 
Intelligent  personality  were  a  wasted  gift  if  we  refused  to  seek 
all  the  enlightenment  we  can  upon  so  vital  a  problem. 

The  wisdom  of  the  ages  has  postulated  an  objective 
authority.  Our  being  is  such  that  we  cannot  formulate  any 
contrary  statement.  If  in  the  pursuit  of  an  unbiased  judgment 
we  could  eradicate  the  past  from  man’s  nature,  there  would  be 
no  intelligent  personality  to  deliver  the  verdict.  We  <:an  only 
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deal  with  life  as  we  know  it,  and  life  demands  a  principle,  cause 
or  power  beyond  itself.  This  something  beyond  must  be  greater 
than  our  actual  life, — something  that  we  can  rest  upon, — some¬ 
thing  that  can  speak  to  us  with  authority.  The  contention  may 
be  raised  that  this  external  power  is  only  an  inward  idealization 
of  our  own.  Life  needs  some  such  bulwark,  and  hence  we 
affirm  it.  To  accept  this  theory  would  be  to  shatter  the  whole 
fabric  of  metaphysic  and  religion.  Our  individual  belief  is  that 
ultimate  power  is  strengthened  by  the  testimony  of  the  ages. 

Since  man  possesses  personality  he  needs  an  ultimate  power 
that  is  personal.  Some  may  be  unable  to  postulate  more  than  a 
first  cause,  principle,  or  power.  But  our  contention  is  that 
personality  could  never  intelligently  submit  to  such  an  Authority. 
Our  complete  confidence  can  only  be  granted  to  one  who  is  like 
us  in  nature  and  being.  He  must  have  the  warm,  loving  heart, 
the  rational  mind,  and  the  good  will.  He  must  be  like  us,  but 
immeasurably  above  us.  He  must  be  the  Author  of  life  in  its 
highest  forms — not  merely  the  originator  of  cosmic  forces  but 
the  creator  of  personality,  and  we  discover  such  a  one  in  the 
God  of  Christianity.  His  is  the  authority  to  which  human 
personality  can  give  allegiance. 

But  humanity  can  never  rest  content  with  an  unknown  God, 
and  humanity  of  itself  could  never  with  confidence  ascribe  these 
attributes  to  God.  The  metaphysician  can  tell  you  nothing  about 
his  first  cause  except  in  so  far  as  that  cause  is  operative  in  the 
world.  The  God  of  Christianity  would  be  an  insoluble  enigma 
unless  He  had  manifested  Himself  unto  men.  Here  we  are 
absolutely  dependent  upon  divine  self -revelation  and  our 
interpretation  of  that  revelation.  God  has  given  self-expression 
to  Himself  specifically  in  Nature,  the  Bible,  the  Church,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  Inner  Light  of  the  individual.  All  these  exercise 
authority  over  us,  but  their  authority  is  vested  ultimately  in 
God,  and  through  them  we  are  led  to  that  final  and  supreme 
authority. 

Our  interpretation  of  these  forms  of  divine  revelation 
imposes  a  solemn  responsibility  upon  the  individual.  Like  the 
Bereans  we  must  receive,  examine  and  accept.  Scientific  methods 
of  investigation  are  invaluable  assets  in  determining  how  far 
these  secondary  authorities  can  lead  us  to  the  ultimate  Authority, 
God.  These  are  the  subject-matter  with  which  human 
intelligence  can  deal  in  its  honest  endeavour  to  discover  the 
eternal  truth  in  the  divine  nature.  To  discard  these  methods 
would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  manhood  as  created  by  God, 
dishonouring  unto  God  Himself,  and  flinging  wide  open  the  door 
to  innumerable  sources  of  error.  Blind  belief  can  never  be 
t  enthroned,  where  belief  need  not  be  blind. 
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These  subsidiary  authorities  are  invaluable  as  correctives  of 
•each  other.  Assuming  that  each  individual  must  build  up  his 
own  spiritual  world  where  God  reigns  supreme,  the  liability  to 
error  is  self-evident.  All  the  data  at  his  disposal  must  be 
examined  ruthlessly,  and  advance  steps  must  be  delayed  until, 
as  with  Newton,  no  conflicting  evidence  remains.  It  may 
conceivably  arise  that  the  individual's  inner  light  may  discern  a 
way  of  God,  but  confirmation  would  assuredly  come  from  God’s 
revelation  in  the  Bible,  Church,  or  Jesus  Christ,  before  whole¬ 
hearted  adherence  is  justified.  Man’s  spiritual  cosmos  where 
God  reigns  as  the  supreme  Authority  can  only  include  those 
elements  or  truths  verified  by  manifestations  of  the  deity  in  other 
media. 

A  unique  place  as  an  external  authority  has  ever  justly 
been  ascribed  to  the  Bible.  The  contribution  of  the  sacred  books 
to  the  individual’s  cosmos  consists  of  the  records  of  the  lives  of 
righteous  people  and  their  inspired  utterances,  and  also  of  the 
progressive  moral  development  of  a  race  culminating  in  Jesus 
Christ,  humanity’s  best  and  deity’s  most  complete  manifestation. 
Omitting  the  considerations  of  Jesus  Christ  as  an  Authority  for 
the  moment,  we  regard  the  Jewish  people,  individually  and 
racially,  as  a  human  channel  for  divine  revelation.  Deity’s 
Authority  was  vested  in  those  people  subject  to  human  limita¬ 
tions.  Admitting  that  divine  omnipotence  could  use  an 
imperfect  medium  for  a  perfect  expression  of  His  will,  such  a 
course  of  action  would  not  commend  itself  to  us.  It  would 
violate  our  conception  of  deity  and  the  ordered  intelligence  with 
which  man  is  endowed.  The  most  definite  declarations  of 
Authority  are  contained  in  the  Sinaitic  Commandments  and  the 
prophetic  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord.”  Declarations  such  as  these 
are  not  deprived  of  authority,  but  rather  is  their  force  enhanced 
in  the  life  of  a  man  who  examines  and  seeks  to  verify  them  by 
reference  to  other  forms  of  divine  revelation.  To  such  a  man 
verbal  inspiration  is  an  immaterial  side  issue.  The  only  point 
at  issue  for  him  is  to  what  extent  were  the  divine  mind  and 
character  revealed  in  the  utterances  and  lives  of  the  Jewish 
people.  This  is  the  message  that  comes  with  Authority  to  his 
own  soul — the  manifested  authority  of  the  Eternal  Being. 

Sections  of  the  Christian  Church  have  claimed  external 
authority  and  exercised  it  over  their  adherents.  The  church  is 
an  invaluable  aid  to  the  individual  in  discerning  the  mind  of  God, 
but  a  sectional  authority  can  never  be  applicable  to  the  whole 
fellowship  of  believers.  Priestly  mediation  may  prove  to  be  a 
help  in  difficulty  and  sorrow,  but  it  is  a  delegation  of  our  spiritual 
birthright  of  access  to  God  through  Christ.  The  Church  cannot 
be  infallible  as  long  as  it  is  composed  of  fallible  Christians.  But 
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the  Church  Universal  has  an  authoritative  message  for  mankind. 
Like  the  Bible  its  history  is  a  record  of  saintly  lives,  and  in  its 
treasure-house  is  gathered  the  sanctified  wisdom  of  men  who 
lived  in  the  fear  of  God. 

Thus  the  Bible  and  the  Church  lead  us  to  men  who  lived 
as  we  are  trying  to  live — men  who  found  God  in  their  experience 
— men  to  whom  the  consciousness  of  God  came  as  a  supreme 
controlling  power  in  life.  In  so  far  as  these  lives  are  an 
effulgence  of  the  eternal  glory,  so  far  does  their  authoritative 
influence  over  us  extend.  Similarly  the  corporate  wisdom  of 
these  men  as  contained  in  the  Bible  and  Church  teaching  contains 
authoritative  precepts  for  our  guidance. 

The  contemplation  of  spiritual  personalities  in  the  Bible  and 
Church  leads  us  to  the  supreme  example  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Christian  world  regards  His  life  as  an  authoritative  example  and 
His  teachings  as  authoritative  precepts  for  all  time.  But  let  us 
here  insist  that  it  is  the  character  and  spirit  behind  their  expres¬ 
sion  in  life  and  utterance  that  are  of  primary  importance.  Our 
Lord  might  not  turn  the  water  into  wine  in  modern  England  or 
advocate  the  gift  of  the  cloak  to  him  who  took  the  coat.  The 
incidental  and  circumstantial  are  not  necessarily  of  permanent 
value,  but  the  divine  character  in  Christ  lives  and  endures  for 
all  time,  and  as  such  exercises  authority  over  man. 

Our  Lord  is  the  supreme  Authority  for  man,  because  He  is 
the  Perfect  Revelation  of  God — as  complete  a  manifestation  of 
the  divine  nature  as  earthly  limitations  would  admit.  Such 
limitations  are  due  not  to  Christ  Himself,  for  He  was  the  Son 
of  God,  but  to  a  God  revealing  Himself  amid  world  conditions 
and  comprehensible  to  finite  minds.  Even  the  portraiture  of 
Christ  in  the  gospels  has  been  given  us  through  the  finite 
intelligence  of  their  authors. 

Our  Lord’s  Authority  is  supreme  because  He  Himself  was 
completely  surrendered  to  the  Divine  Will.  Was  it  spiritual 
vision  that  impelled  the  centurion  to  discern  this  characteristic 
in  Christ,  when  he  declared  that  he  himself  was  “also  a  man 
under  authority  ”  ?  We  behold  Him  in  nightly  prayer  and 
Gethsemane’s  garden.  “  Not  My  will,  but  Thine  be  done,”  was 
the  undercurrent  of  His  life.  Life  thus  surrendered  unto  God 
could  not  fail  to  learn  the  divine  will  and  become  the  highest 
revelation  of  God  to  man.  Inasmuch  as  God  was  “  Lord  of  the 
conscience  ”  to  Christ,  so  He  stands  in  that  same  relationship 
to  us. 

One  gracious  characteristic  of  our  Lord’s  Authority  is  that 
it  is  persuasive  in  method.  Authority  in  its  noblest  forms  must 
succeed  not  by  compulsion,  but  by  constraint.  It  must  win 
allegiance,  not  drive  men  to  it.  Though  in  Christ’s  sway  over 
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men,  there  is  the  dark  background  of  stern  penalties  for  human 
sin,  yet  the  foreground  is  radiant  with  the  picture  of  a 
supplicating  Lord.  He  reasoned  at  length  with  honest  enquirers. 
He  taught  in  parables.  He  strove  to  interest  the  soul  through  the 
healing  of  the  body.  He  gave  His  life  on  Calvary  as  the  sublime 
example  of  a  love  that  sought  to  win  men.  Acclaiming  Himself 
Lord  and  Master,  He  becomes  for  man’s  sake  the  suffering 
servant.  Love  has  an  Authority  all  its  own,  and  it  is  this  form 
of  Authority  that  has  enthroned  Christ  in  the  lives  of  men. 

We  ascribe  supremacy  to  our  Lord’s  Authority  because  it 
tends  to  impart  a  moral  grandeur  to  life.  There  is  a  growing 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  world’s  salvation  lies  in  a  better 
way  of  life.  We  are  the  grateful  recipients  of  moral  precepts 
from  every  uplifting  religion,  but  we  see  them  reach  their  zenith 
in  the  Christian  teaching.  We  become  disciples  of  every  inspired 
teacher,  but  the  character  of  the  Christ  stands  as  a  lone  star  in 
the  firmament.  It  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human  aspiration,  and 
the  human  ideal  reaches  its  noblest  in  the  Christ  way  of  life. 
The  disciple  would  be  as  his  Master,  not  in  doing  or  saying  what 
He  did,  but  in  being  what  He  was  in  nobility  of  character.  Men 
visualise  life  at  its  best.  The  Christian  consciousness  ever 
touches  up  with  fresh  details  the  soul’s  picture  of  the  Christ. 
Living  in  the  fellowship  of  that  ideal,  we  grow  consciously 
and  unconsciously  more  like  unto  it,  until  finally  alienation  ceases 
and  we  acclaim  Him,  “  My  Lord  and  my  God.” 

We  discover,  moreover,  an  Authority  in  Christ  that  gives 
stability  to  life  in  all  its  phases.  The  two  chief  causes  of  unrest 
are  intellectual  and  emotional.  When  youth  would  find  a  reason 
for  its  faith,  it  oft  turns  away  sickened  at  heart  from  the  old 
shibboleths,  but  it  clings  to  a  true-hearted  man  who  has  fought 
his  way  through  to  a  deeper  faith.  Then  it  contemplates  Jesus 
calmly  thinking  things  out  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  Nazareth 
home,  beholds  the  unruffled  serenity  amid  growing  hostility  of 
that  unconquerable  personality,  and  finally  sees  the  ultimate  sur¬ 
render  in  Gethsemane.  Though  youth  confesses  its  inability  to 
comprehend  it  all,  yet  it  does  feel  that  here  was  One  who  was 
true  to  Himself  and  had  found  what  it  wants  to  find.  Thus  the 
conviction  steadily  grows  that  it  must  hold  on  to  Christ,  until 
like  Him  it  wins  its  way  through  to  moral  peace.  Similarly  we 
turn  instinctively  to  Him  in  life’s  calamitous  experiences.  We 
behold  a  wondrous  wealth  of  sympathy.  Sympathy  unlocks  the 
door  of  rebellious  hearts,  and  once  again  the  fevered  mind  and 
tortured  soul  find  peace.  From  His  Gethsemane  He  comes  to  us 
in  ours,  and  His  mantle  of  victory  and  peace  falls  upon  our 
shoulders.  So  through  Him  we  reach  the  Christian’s  goal  and 
become  men  well-established  in  the  faith. 
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Finally,  Christ’s  Authority  is  supreme,  because  it  persuades 
the  will  to  action.  Christian  progress  ensues  when  there  is  a 
definite  determination  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  make  the 
Christ  life  his  own  standard.  Men  fall  under  the  spell  of  the 
magnetic  splendour  of  the  Christ  and  passionately  long  to  be 
more  like  Him.  Or  thinking  Christ’s  thoughts  after  Him,  they 
are  led  by  reflection  to  make  Him  the  foundation  of  their 
reasoned  faith.  But  both  avenues  of  approach  lead  to  that  fuller 
way  of  life  where  the  definite  stand  for  Christ  is  taken.  Thus 
by  successive  decisions,  the  surrender  of  the  human  will  becomes 
so  complete  that  the  moral  shock  is  experienced  not  when  some 
fresh  act  of  self-abnegation  is  demanded,  but  in  the  momentary 
lapses  from  rectitude.  By  this  means  we  approximate  nearest  to 
the  example  of  Christ,  who  in  life’s  darkest  hour  could  pray, 
“  Not  My  will,  but  Thine,  be  done.” 

For  these  reasons  we  regard  our  Lord  as  the  supreme 
manifested  Authority  of  God.  Looking  unto  the  latter  we  are 
led  to  say,  “  Our  Father,”  and  give  to  Him  the  children’s 
obedience.  Some  aspects  of  that  divine  authority  we  cannot 
fully  comprehend,  but  eternal  wisdom  and  love  so  permeate  the 
known  that  with  filial  love  we  follow  Him  into  the  unknown. 
He  has  given  His  Son  as  the  supreme  objective  standard  for 
man.  Our  aim  to  to  realise  within  ourselves  its  subjective 
counterpart — “  the  Christ  in  the  heart.”  In  this  we  are  helped 
by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit — ^which  some  would  describe  as 
the  Inner  Light — which  shall  guide  us  into  all  truth.  In  the 
truest  sense  every  man  must  make  his  own  Christ — the  Christ  of 
his  own  soul  verified  by  the  great  objective  standards.  Such  a 
subjective  Christ  must  inevitably  fall  below  the  objective 
standard,  but  God  has  ordained  that  this  should  be  the  Christian 
procedure,  and  man’s  privilege  and  glory  consist  in  bringing  his 
human  limitations  down  to  an  irreducible  minimum.  To  such  a 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  God  through  Him  we  accord  the  highest 
type  of  Authority,  for  in  them  “  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.” 


S.  R.  WARD. 


Christian  Traditions  :  Their  Value 
and  their  Channels. 

T  HAVE  read  somewhere  a  reputed  saying  of  the  Saviour, 
X  and  whether  some  one  attributed  it  to  Him,  or  remembered 
it,  I  query  whether  it  is  genuine.”  So  remarked  Origen, 
suggesting  two  tests  for  any  reputed  fact — it  must  be  repeated 
by  credible  people,  it  must  be  intrinsically  credible.  His  critical 
faculty  had  been  trained  in  Alexandria,  a  factory  of  literature, 
which  sometimes  challenged  attention  on  its  own  merits,  some¬ 
times  claimed  a  respectable  origin.  He  knew  several  semi- 
Christian  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  occasionally  cited  a  sentence 
from  them;  but  said  broadly  that  their  authors  undertook  their 
task  rashly  without  the  needful  gifts  of  grace.  He  was  evidently 
ready  to  admit  that  they  might  contain  a  real  fact  here  and  there, 
but  he  expected  both  external  evidence  and  internal  probability, 
"before  accepting  any. 

When  he  reached  Palestine,  he  was  in  close  touch  with  Jews, 
who  had  long  considered  the  question  of  tradition,  and  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  was  to  be  accepted  unless  every 
link  in  the  chain  was  known,  and  guaranteed  in  character.  The 
Mishna  was  a  collection  of  trustworthy  traditions,  in  gathering 
which  Rabbi  Aqiba  had  been  prominent.  One  of  these  is  that 
Rabbi  Eliezer  was  told  at  Sepphoris  by  Jacob  of  Kephar 
'Sekhanya  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  expounded  Micah  i.  7,  (Of 
the  hire  of  a  harlot  hath  she  gathered  them,  and  unto  the  hire  of 
a  harlot  shall  they  return)  as  meaning,  “  From  filth  it  came,  to 
the  place  of  filth  it  shall  go.” 

That  is  the  one  saying  attributed  to  our  Lord  which  has  a 
guaranteed  pedigree,  outside  Christian  circles.  Muslims  inherited 
the  sense  that  a  tradition  is  not  to  be  considered,  unless  the  chain 
of  its  transmitters  is  known ;  this  was  illustrated  by  Miss 
McLean  in  these  pages  last  July.  We  propose  now  to  apply  the 
principle  not  only  to  reputed  sayings  of  the  Lord,  but  to  other 
alleged  happenings  of  apostolic  days.  When  we  can  trace  a 
statement  being  copied,  we  often  note  that  it  gains  in  detail; 
every  embellishment  must  be  discarded  unless  its  own  pedigree 
can  be  traced. 

We  shall  be  content  when  the  first  link  is  of  the  apostolic 
age,  and  shall  not  go  into  minute  criticism  of  the  synoptic 
gospels.  It  will  suffice  to  notice  that  the  importance  of  accurate 
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information  and  accurate  transmission  was  recognized  from  the 
first.  Paul  declared  that  he  had  received  from  the  Lord  several 
things  that  he  had  told  the  Corinthians;  and  in  relation  to 
conduct  he  emphasized  to  the  Thessalonians  that  tradition  might 
be  either  oral  or  written.  Timothy  was  bidden  hand  on  to 
another  generation  what  he  had  heard,  that  this  tradition  might 
be  further  transmitted.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  avowedly 
by  one  of  the  second  generation,  who  relied  on  what  he  had  been 
told  by  actual  hearers  of  the  Lord.  Luke  contrasted  the 
procedure  of  some  narrators  with  his  own;  he  offered  certainty 
because  he  had>  carefully  enquired  from  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word. 

More  than  a  hundred  anecdotes  or  sayings  of  the  Lord  are 
found  outside  the  New  Testament;  most  of  them  have  no 
vouchers  at  all.  A  very  few,  in  the  gospels  according  to  the 
Hebrews  and  according  to  the  Egyptians,  can  be  traced  up  to 
Julius  Cassianus;  as  he  flourished  more  than  a  century  after 
Christ,  he  is  no  good  witness.  For  the  others  we  will  work 
downwards,  not  upwards. 

Clement,  writing  from  Rome  about  a.d.  95,  says  that  Paul 
reached  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  West;  that  the  apostles, 
preaching  everywhere  in  country  and  town,  appointed  their  first 
converts,  when  they  had  tested  them,  to  be  bishops  and  deacons; 
and  further,  that  they  provided  a  continuance  so  that  on  their 
death  other  tested  men  should  succeed.  While  the  letter  was 
probably  penned  by  Clement,  it  went  as  a  letter  of  the  church  at 
Rome,  and  for  these  statements  is  good  evidence. 

A  sermon  which  used  to  be  attributed  to  Clement,  makes 
no  such  claim,  and  opinions  differ  both  as  to  its  date  and  as  to 
its  place.  Under  these  circumstances,  two  sayings  here  attributed 
to  the  Lord  have  no  guarantee. 

Another  anonymous  work  has  been  entitled.  The  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  but  it  makes  no  such  claim  for  itself. 
The  “  testing  ”  of  which  Paul  had  spoken  was  now  very 
necessary,  and  the  tests  to  be  applied  are  mentioned,  they  are 
almost  entirely  of  moral  conduct.  Nothing  fresh  is  given  as  a 
tradition.  Rather  it  is  admitted  that  prophets  may  still  appear, 
speaking  with  direct  inspiration. 

Such  a  prophet  was  Ignatius  of  Antioch.  As  he  was  also 
bishop  of  a  church  founded  in  apostolic  days,  he  was  in  a  position 
to  hand  on  much  tradition.  Seven  letters  of  his  survive,  which 
were  at  once  collected  and  circulated  by  Polycarp  of  Smyrna. 
He  was  deeply  concerned  with  sound  teaching,  and  with  a  certain 
pattern  of  church  government.  Yet  never  once  does  he  appeal 
to  tradition.  He  refers  to  a  written  gospel,  evidently  Matthew; 
and  to  the  apostles,  which  apparently  mean  Paul  and  the 
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■“  Teaching  ”  just  referred  to.  Once  he  did  profess  to  speak  by 
inspiration,  but  twice  he  contrasts  his  own  advocacy  with  the 
ordinances  of  apostles — which  unfortunately  he  does  not  specify. 

In  the  letter  of  Polycarp  to  Philippi,  covering  copies  of  the 
letters  of  Ignatius,  his  only  appeal  to  authority  is  to  Paul,  Peter, 
John  and  our  Lord  as  reported  in  the  S)nioptics;  never  to 
tradition. 

There  is  an  anonymous  letter,  whose  date  and  place  are 
uncertain;  called  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas;  its  author  disclaims 
being  even  an  authoritative  teacher,  laying  stress  only  on 
ordinances  of  the  Lord.  These  are  summed  in  a  section  closely 
akin  to  the  anonymous  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Of 
any  other  tradition  there  is  no  hint. 

We  come  at  last  to  a  man  who,  sending  a  fine  appeal  that 
Diognetus  will  accept  Jesus  as  his  Saviour,  distinctly  claims  to 
be  a  disciple  of  apostles  as  well  as  a  teacher  of  the  nations, 
passing  on  lessons  handed  down  to  him.  He  is  little  concerned 
with  externals,  emphasizing  that  it  is  only  through  the  grace  of 
the  eternal  Word  that  “  the  faith  of  the  gospels  is  established 
and  the  tradition  of  the  apostles  is.  preserved.”  He  only  quotes 
a  single  sentence  from  an  apostle,  but  he  re-states  apostolic 
doctrine  most  attractively,  without  any  addition. 

Next  we  come  to  a  man  who  was  an  assiduous,  if  uncritical, 
■collector  of  traditions,  Papias  of  Hierapolis.  His  main  work  was 
to  expound  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord,  but  in  his  preface  he  avows 
that  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  such  oracles  as  were  in  general 
circulation.  “  I  will  not  hesitate  to  set  forth  for  you  along  with 
my  interpretations,  whatever  I  learned  carefully  from  the  Elders, 
and  remembered  carefully,  guaranteeing  their  truth.  ...  If  any¬ 
where  a  man  came  who  had  followed  the  Elders,  I  used  to  ask 
about  the  words  of  the  Elders;  what  Andrew  or  Peter  said,  or 
Philip  or  Thomas  or  James  or  John  or  Matthew  or  any  other 
of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord;  also  what  Aristion  and  the  Elder 
John  say,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord.  For  not  the  things  out  of 
the  books  seemed  to  profit  me  as  much  as  the  things  from  a 
living  and  surviving  voice.”  He  probably  meant  that  he  could 
cross-examine  his  informant  and  make  perfectly  sure  of  the 
incident  and  its  bearings,  whereas  a  book  was  a  mere  blank  wall. 
At  least  he  is  quite  emphatic  as  to  his  preference,  and  he  took 
pains  about  securing  information;  there  was  only  one  link 
between  him  and  several  named  disciples  of  the  Lord.  What 
could  happen  with  more  links  may  be  seen  by  the  twenty 
references  to  Papias  gathered  by  Lightfoot :  one  retailer  makes 
Papias  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  this  was  copied  by  another;  the 
'.same  man  makes  him  disciple  of  John,  and  this  was  copied  by 
four  others;  the  two  statements  are  combined  again  by  yet 
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another  compiler :  such  instances  of  embellishment  warn  us  of 
the  need  to  test  every  link.  Unfortunately  Papias  never  names- 
his  direct  informant,  and  we  can  never  test  that  link;  we  can- 
only  rely  on  his  cross-examination,  and  then  depend  on  the 
disciples  who  were  his  ultimate  authorities. 

His  information  as  it  has  come  to  us  by  fragmentary  quota¬ 
tions,  is  of  two  kinds;  anecdotes  as  to  the  disciples,  sayings  of 
the  Lord.  We  may  take  these  one  by  one,  and  test  their  inherent 
credibility. 

First,  we  may  take  a  famous  passage  which  seems  to  contain 
both  what  the  Elder  said  and  what  Papias  commented  : — The 
Elder  said  this  also :  “  Mark,  having  become  the  interpreter  of 
Peter,  wrote  down  accurately  everything  that  he  remembered,, 
without  however  recording  in  order  what  was  either  said  or  done 
by  Christ.”  For  neither  did  he  hear  the  Lord  nor  did  he  follow 
him;  but  afterwards,  as  I  said,  followed  Peter,  who  suited  his: 
teachings  to  their  needs,  but  not  as  though  making  a  synopsis 
of  the  Lord’s  words.  So  then  Mark  made  no  error,  thus  writing 
some  things  as  he  remembered  them;  for  he  made  it  his  one 
care  to  omit  nothing  he  heard  or  to  falsify  what  was  therein. 

Now  what  the  Elder  said  is  quite  credible ;  that  Mark  wrote 
only  after  he  followed  Peter  (to  Caesarea?),  that  he  wrote  down 
correctly  what  he  himself  remembered,  that  everything  else  he 
put  down  was  not  arranged  in  order.  If  this  be  taken  by  itself,, 
it  calls  attention  to  what  is  frequently  overlooked,  that  Mark 
himself  was  an  eye-witness,  a  first-class  authority  for  everything 
that  happened  at  Jerusalem.  The  Elder  discriminated  between 
that,  and  the  miscellaneous  anecdotes  prefixed,  which  were  only 
second-hand. 

The  comment  of  Papias  is  not  very  illuminating.  He  starts 
by  what  contradicts  the  Elder  and  is  not  probable :  Mark 
probably  did  hear  the  Lord  in  the  temple,  probably  did  follow 
Him  to  Gethsemane.  That  Peter  suited  his  teachings  to  the 
occasion  is  obvious  on  comparing  his  speeches  at  Pentecost, 
before  the  Council,  to  Ihe  disciples,  at  Samaria,  at  Caesarea, 
defending  himself  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  backing  Paul  at 
Jerusalem ;  he  never  professed  to  .“dit  the  words  of  the  Lord : 
in  this  case  Papias  does  show  some  insight.  But  when  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  Mark  made  no  mistake,  took  pains,  put  down 
everything  he  heard, — then  Papias  mistook  his  sense  of  what 
was  fitting,  for  an  ascertained  fact.  In  other  words,  he 
embellished  his  information.  It  deserves  notice  that  it  became 
customary,  on  the  basis  of  this  comment  of  Papias,  to  emphasize 
precisely  what  Papias  thought  little  of :  he  noted  that  the 
anecdotes  about  Galilee  were  not  arranged;  but  others  credited 
them  because  they  depended  on  Peter. 
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A  second  statement  is  made  by  him,  So  then  Matthew  com¬ 
posed  the  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  every  one  interpreted 
them  as  he  could.  Eusebius  does  not  say  that  this  was  the 
tradition  as  Papias  received  it;  it  reads  like  his  paraphrase  of 
what  he  had  heard.  And  it  almost  certsunly  has  been  distorted 
in  the  re-statement;  for  no  one  can  believe  that  the  existing 
gospel  credited  to  Matthew  is  a  translation  from  the  Aramaic, 
and  few  people  believe  that  as  it  stands  it  was  the  work  of 
Matthew. 

Other  anecdotes  told  to  Papias  have  been  re-stated  by  later 
writers ;  that  John  the  Divine  and  James  his  brother  were  killed 
by  the  Jews;  that  Barsabas  Justus  when  challenged  by 
unbelievers  drank  serpents’  poison  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
suffered  no  harm  (told  him  by  the  daughters  of  Philip);  that 
the  mother  of  Manaen  was  raised  from  the  dead;  that  others 
raised  from  the  dead  survived  till  the  days  of  Hadrian.  Only 
one  anecdote  survives  as  he  wrote  it  down : — “  Judas  walkeli 
about  in  this  world  a  terrible  example  of  impiety;  his  flesh 
swollen  to  such  an  extent  that,  where  a  waggon  can  pass  with 
ease,  he  was  not  able  to  pass,  no,  not  even  the  mass  of  his  head 
merely :  they  say  that  his  eyelids  swelled  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  could  not  see  the  light  at  all,  while  as  for  his  eyes  they  were 
not  visible  even  by  a  doctor  looking  through  an  instrument,  so 
far  had  they  sunk  from  the  surface.”  It  is  credible  that  dropsy 
could  thus  embed  the  eyes,  but  barely  credible  that  elephantiasis 
could  swell  a  man  beyond  18  feet  round :  the  first  gospel 
suggests  that  Judas  hanged  himself  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion, 
Luke’s  note  to  Peter’s  speech  would  however  tally  with  the 
anecdote  of  Papias.  The  other  anecdotes  present  no  difficulty, 
and  may  well  be  true. 

There  are  two  anecdotes  about  the  Lord.  The  story  about 
a  woman  accused  of  many  sins  before  the  Lord,  which  Eusebius 
knew  also  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  is  well  known 
as  interpolated  into  the  fourth  gospel.  The  other  came  from 
John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  reported  at  great  length  how 
the  Lord  used  to  teach  about  the  times  of  the  kingdom  after  the 
resurrection,  that  corn  and  wine  would  be  produced  profusely. 
Papias  added,  “  These  things  are  credible  to  them  that  believe. 
And  when  Judas  the  traitor  did  not  believe,  and  asked.  How 
shall  such  growths  be  accomplished  by  the  Lord?,  he  [John] 
relates  that  the  Lord  said.  They  who  shall  come  to  these  times, 
shall  see.”  The  language  is  rather  highflown,  but  the  story  is 
credible. 

Two  other  traditions  have  been  paraphrased  by  readers  of 
Papias.  One  is  indeed  quite  vague,  “  certain  strange  parables  of 
the  Saviour  and  teachings  of  His.”  The  other  is  a  bit  of  higher 
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criticism;  Some  people  thought  the  Elder  John  was  the  author 
of  the  second  and  third  epistles,  because  only  the  first  epistle  was 
accepted  generally;  others  wrongly  attributed  the  Apocalypse 
to  the  Elder  John.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  actual  words  of 
Papias  were  not  quoted,  for  he  was  only  one  remove  from  the 
Elder  John. 

Three  other  allusions  to  Papias  do  not  record  traditions,  but 
his  comments — about  angels  and  their  fall,  a  period  of  10,(XX) 
years  after  the  resurrection,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  material 
form  on  the  earth — or  a  new  fact,  that  a  man  rose  from  the 
dead  in  his  own  days.  Eusebius  was  not  far  wrong  when  he 
inferred  from  such  statements  that  Papias  was  a  man  of  very 
mean  capacity.  But  that  need  not  invalidate  the  accuracy  of  his 
information.  He  certainly  had  high  ideals  as  to  testing  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  he  seems  to  add  a  few  trifles  to  our  knowledge. 

The  next  early  document  is  a  letter  describing  the  death  of 
Polycarp.  Its  importance  in  this  connection  is  in  the  colophon : 
— “  This  account  Gains  copied  from  the  papers  of  Irenaeus,  a 
disciple  of  Polycarp;  the  same  also  lived  with  Irenaeus.  And  I, 
Socrates,  wrote  it  down  in  Corinth  from  the  copy  of  Gains; 
grace  be  with  all  men.  And  I,  Pionius,  again  wrote  it  down  from 
the  copy  aforementioned,  gathering  it  together  when  it  was  now 
well  night  worn  out  with  age,  &c.”  This  at  first  sight  shows  the 
care  taken  in  other  respects  as  to  handing  on  information.  But 
the  colophon  in  another  manuscript  has  been  both  expanded  and 
altered.  And  Lightfoot  argues  that  Pionius  was  lying.  We  have 
no  problem  to  solve,  for  the  letter  itself  contains  no  traditions. 

Irenaeus  however  has  a  few.  Seven  times  he  quotes  an 
unnamed  person,  giving  his  expositions  or  remarks;  once  he 
refers  to  predecessors  who  argued  against  the  Valentinians ;  none 
of  these  involve  traditions.  Thrice  he  refers  to  “  the  divine 
Elder  and  herald  of  the  truth,”  “  an  Elder  who  had  heard  from 
those  who  had  seen  the  apostles  and  their  disciples.”  Most  of 
his  quotations  are  of  this  Elder’s  own  expositions,  both  of  the 
Jewish  scriptures  and  of  the  apostle’s  teaching,  or  of  the  Elder’s 
general  exhortations ;  there  is  no  new  fact,  no  new  saying  of  the 
Lord  or  an  apostle.  There  are  also  three  references  to  the 
ancient  disciple  (or  disciples)  of  the  apostles;  again  only  as  to 
their  own  teachings  and  reasonings.  Elders  who  saw  John  the 
disciple  of  the  Lord  are  mentioned,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are 
other  than  the  informants  of  Papias;  anyhow  the  one  fresh  fact  is 
that  they  read  666  as  the  number  of  the  Beast,  not  616.  And 
the  value  of  their  testimony  may  be  judged  from  this  extract : — 
“  Our  Lord  was  of  advanced  age  [aetas  senior,  forty  or  fifty] 
when  he  was  teaching,  according  to  the  Gospel.  And  all  the 
Elders  who  in  Asia  conferred  with  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
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witness  that  John  had  delivered  these  things  to  them;  for  he 
abode  with  them  till  the  days  of  Trajan.  And  some  of  them 
saw  not  John  alone,  but  other  apostles  also,  and  heard  the  same 
things  from  them,  and  testify  to  the  same  account.”  If  Irenaeus 
means  that  the  Elders  had  been  told  by  John  that  Jesus  was  over 
forty  when  He  died,  we  are  sure  there  was  a  mistake  some¬ 
where.  It  is  possible  however  that  what  John  told  them  was  a 
few  facts  mentioned  a  little  earlier;  that  Jesus  was  thirty  at 
baptism,  that  this  was  the  age  of  a  Master,  and  that  then  He  did 
actually  begin  to  teach.  In  that  case  the  blunder  is  only  that  of 
Irenaeus  himself,  misinterpreting  the  Gospel  to  which  he  refers, 
John  viii.  56. 

There  is  very  little  more  to  be  gleaned.  “  The  learned 
Origen  affirms  in  his  exposition  of  Matthew  that  John  was 
martyred,  declaring  that  he  had  learned  this  from  the  successors 
of  the  apostles.”  Whether  this  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  tradition 
to  Papias  is  not  clear.  When  commenting  on  Romans  vi.  he  said. 
The  Church  received  from  the  apostles  the  tradition  of  giving 
baptism  also  to  infants.”  If  he  really  said  so,  we  should  like  to 
know  the  chain  of  tradition,  which  reached  him  alone.  But  this 
comment  calls  attention  to  a  wider  tradition  than  that  of  isolated 
sayings  and  anecdotes,  a  tradition  of  customs  and  teaching. 
Tradition  in  this  sense  had  been  rather  fully  discussed  by  two 
very  different  men,  Irenaeus  the  Greek  missionary  theologian, 
Tertullian  the  African  lawyer.  They  agreed  that  the  common 
sense,  the  collective  agreement,  of  the  churches  founded  by  the 
apostles,  was  conclusive  as  against  novelties  broached  by  men 
outside  these  churches,  even  though  they  individually  might  claim 
information  handed  down  to  them  by  a  chain  of  named 
men,  ultimately  from  the  apostles.  Each  argument  deserves 
study. 

Irenaeus  wrote  against  heresies,  in  five  books.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  one  sentence  (IV.  xxxiii.  8)  in  which  he  defines 
true  knowledge,  is  very  long  and  involved,  and  may  be  under¬ 
stood  in  different  ways.  But  again  and  again  he  reiterates  that 
there  was  a  traditional  rule,  that  this  was  both  written  and  oral, 
that  the  written  rule  was  in  four  gospels  (no  others  being 
conceivably  authoritative)  the  Acts  of  the  apostles,  and  their 
letters  (though  he  does  not  specify  them).  For  the  oral  rule,  he 
refers  to  a  formula  which  was  the  basis  of  catechetical  instruc¬ 
tion  (teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
commanded  you)  and  which  was  given  verbatim  at  baptism.  This 
formula  was  in  substance  the  same  at  all  churches  founded  by 
apostles,  and  not  only  the  compact  formula,  but  the  general  body 
of  doctrine  and  direction :  “  the  preaching  of  the  Church  is 
consistent  everywhere,  and  continues  in  an  even  course,  and 
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receives  testimony  from  the  prophets  [of  the  Old  Testament]^ 
the  apostles,  and  all  the  disciples  [since],  as  I  have  proved, 
through  the  beginnings,  the  means  and  the  end;  nay,  through  the- 
entire  dispensation  of  God,  and  that  well-grounded  system  which 
tends  to  man’s  salvation;  namely,  our  faith,  which,  having  been 
received  from  the  Church,  we  do  preserve,  and  which  always, 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  renewing  its  youth,  as  if  it  were  some 
precious  deposit  in  an  excellent  vessel,  causes  the  vessel  itself 
containing  it  to  renew  its  youth  also.”  This  line  of  thought 
suggests  that  an  ever-inspired  Church  may  be  divinely  guided  in 
its  evolution,  and  may  properly  develop  its  teaching,  its  methods, 
its  organization ;  but  development  is  active,  tradition  is  passive. 

As  to  the  channels  through  which  tradition  passed,  he  refers 
to  the  churches  founded  by  the  apostles :  he  styles  Jerusalem 
“  the  church  from  which  every  church  had  its  origin,  the 
metropolis  of  the  citizens  of  the  new  covenant  ” ;  but  as  that 
church  was  now  very  out  of  touch  with  Gentile  churches,  and 
was  displaced  from  its  old  home,  he  never  cites  its  contemporary 
witness.  It  is  more  strange  that  he  ignores  Antioch ;  Alexandria 
did  not  claim  to  be  of  apostolic  foundation.  He  refers  to 
Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  but  illustrates  his  point  from  the  nearer 
city  of  Rome,  familiar  to  all.  As  to  the  precise  spokesman  of  a 
church,  hi.s  language  is  not  quite  uniform.  “  Tradition  which 
originates  from  the  apostles  is  preserved  by  means  of  the  succes¬ 
sions  of  Elders  in  the  churches,”  and,  “  We  are  in  a  position  to 
reckon  up  those  who  were  by  the  apostles  instituted  Bishops  in 
the  churches,  and  the  succession  of  these  men  to  our  own  times,” 
agree  in  singling  out  unbroken  series  of  officers :  the  difference 
of  titles  may  be  postponed.  The  theory  of  Irenaeus  was  generally 
adopted  and  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  an  apostolic  church, 
confronted  with  a  Greek  church  at  Capitolina,  pointed  out 
several  times  that  though  this  met  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  it 
had  no  continuity  with  the  original  mother-church  of  Jerusalem. 
The  guarantee  of  accurate  transmission  was  a  continuous  body 
of  responsible  officers — such  as  Corinth  wantonly  flung  away  in 
the  days  of  Clement,  thus  perhaps  forfeiting  any  claim  to 
apostolic  succession. 

Tertullian  wrote  a  special  treatise  against  innovators,  which 
really  developed  the  apostolic  test  “  We  have  no  such  custom, 
neither  the  churches  of  God”;  but  as  a  lawyer  he  used  legal 
terms.  Here  are  some  of  his  points : — “  In  the  Lord’s  apostles 
we  possess  our  authority,  and  even  they  did  not  of  themselves 
choose  to  introduce  anything,  but  faithfully  delivered  to  the 
nations  the  discipline  which  they  had  received  from  Christ.  .  .  . 
What  was  taught  by  Christ  is  with  us.  .  .  .  This  rule  of  faith 
[substantially  the  Apostles’  Creed]  was  taught  by  Christ.  .  .  . 
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From  what,  and  through  whom,  and  when,  and'  to  whom,  has 
been  handed  down  that  rule,  by  which  men  become  Christians?’ 

.  .  .  [The  apostles]  founded  churches  in  every  city,  from  which 
all  other  churches,  one  after  another,  received  the  tradition  of 
the  faith  and  the  seeds  of  doctrine,  and  are  still  borrowing  them, 
that  they  may  become  churches.  ...  It  is  incredible  that  [any 
private  talks  of  the  apostles]  could  have  been  such  as  to  bring^ 
in  some  other  rule  of  faith,  differing  from  and  contrary  to  that 
which  they  were  proclaiming  through  the  catholic  churches.  .  .  . 
When  that  [doctrine]  which  is  deposited  amony  many  [churches] 
is  found  to  be  one  and  the  same,  it  is  not  the  restilt  of  error  but 
of  tradition.  .  .  .  [Our  challenge  to  heretics  is]  Let  them  show 
the  origins  of  their  churches;  let  them  unfold  the  roll  of  their 
bishops  running  down  in  due  succession  from  the  beginning,  so- 
that  yonder  bishop  shall  be  able  to  show  for  his  ordainer  and’ 
predecessor  some  one  of  the  apostles  or  of  apostolic  men;  that 
is  the  way  in  which  the  apostolic  churches  hand  down  their 
records.”  In  plain  words,  he  propounds  two  tests — Continuous 
succession  from  apostles,  identity  of  teaching  with  the  apostles. 
He  discusses  the  scriptures,  and  .  refers  to  an  Integrum’ 
Instrumentum,  as  if  he  held  one  literal  bound  volume;  but  he- 
expressly  declines  to  argue  with  heretics  from  it,  saying  that- 
Christians  alone  possess  it  and  are  entitled  to  interpret  it. 

A  very  different  view  was  taken  by  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
He  was  a  lecturer,  who  like  most  philosophers  asked  no- 
authorization  from  anybody.  Precedent  for  a  Christian  being  a- 
philosopher  was  found  in  Justin;  precedent  for  a  Christian 
philosopher  to  give  public  lectures  at  Alexandria  was  found  in- 
Pantaenus.  There  is  no  trace  in  Clement’s  published  lectures 
that  he  cared  anything  for  any  church  officer.  He  did  however 
care  greatly  for  tradition,  insisting  that  his  lectures  were  based 
upon  what  he  had  received.  Only  he  deliberately  declared  that; 
the  true  knowledge  “  is  that  which  has  descended  by  transmission- 
to  a  few,  having  been  imparted  unwritten  by  the  apostles”:- 
this  secret  tradition  was  cardinal  with  him,  and  he  argues  for  it 
at  length.  He  declares  at  some  length  in  his  preface  that  his- 
“  Miscellanies  ”  are  simply  written  memoranda  of  oral  lectures  he 
heard  from  a  few  men;  some  were  in  the  East;  one  was  an 
Ionic  whom  he  met  in  Greece,  coming  from  Upper  Syria,  bom 
in  Assyria ;  the  chief  was  a  Hebrew,  bora  in  Palestine,  who  had 
taught  in  Magna  Greecia,  but  whom  he  tracked  to  Egypt.  “  They 
preserving  the  tradition  of  the  blessed  doctrine  derived  directly - 
from  the  holy  apostles,  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Paul,  the  sons 
receiving  it  from  the  father  (but  few  were  like  the  fathers),  came- 
by  God’s  will  to  us  also  to  deposit  those  ancestral  and  apostolic 
seeds.”  Some  of  them  were  alive  when  he  wrote,  and  he’ 
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expected  that  they  would  be  delighted,  not  with  this  personal 
tribute,  “  but  solely  on  account  of  the  preservation  of  the  truth, 
according  as  they  delivered  it.”  The  lectures  are  very 
miscellaneous,  and  scarcely  give  any  new  facts.  But  Eusebius 
■quoted  from  another  course,  which  is  lost,  several  anecdotes  as 
well  as  a  few  critical  judgments  of  his  own.  The  only  things 
•expressly  given  as  traditions  run : — Now  as  the  blessed  Elder 
[Pantaenus?]  used  to  say,  “  Since  the  Lord,  who  was  the  Apostle 
of  the  Almighty,  was  sent  to  the  Hebrews,  Paul,  as  having  been 
sent  to  the  Gentiles,  did  not  subscribe  himself  apostle  of  the 
Hebrews,  both  out  of  modesty  and  reverence  for  the  Lord,  and 
because  being  Herald  and  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  his  writing  to 
the  Hebrews  was  something  over  and  above  [his  exact  duty].”  On 
this  we  may  note  that  Pantaenus  does  not  give  this  as  a  tradition 
to  him,  but  as  his  own  opinion.  Clement  also  gives  the  tradition 
respecting  the  order  of  the  Gospels,  as  derived  from  the  oldest 
Elders;  but  again  Eusebius  does  not  carry  up  the  chain,  and 
again  the  tradition  is  quite  incredible,  for  it  contains  the  state¬ 
ment  that  those  gospels  which  contain  the  genealogies  were 
written  first.  Fortunately  we  can  read  in  Clement’s  own  words 
a  beautiful  tale,  “  no  mere  myth  but  true,  handed  down  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  memory,  about  the  apostle  John.” 
It  says  that  John  was  invited  widely,  here  to  appoint  bishops, 
there  to  set  in  order  whole  churches.  One  such  bishop  failed 
in  his  trust,  and  the  church  sent  again  for  John,  who  called  the 
bishop  to  account  and  put  matters  straight. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  describe  how  there  was 
an  ecclesiastical  revolution  at  Alexandria,  how  Demetrius  the 
one  ruler  chosen  by  his  fellow  Elders  to  preside,  assumed  power 
over  them,  challenged  Origen,  who  carried  on  the  work  of 
Clement,  because  he  was  a  layman,  quarrelled  with  him  when  he 
got  ordained  to  try  and  please  the  autocrat,  and  when  Origen 
settled  down  in  Palestine,  himself  appointed  a  Head  of  the 
Catechetical  School.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  when 
Eusebius  reports  how'^  Clement  dedicated  a  book  to  “  the  above- 
mentioned  bishop  Alexander,”  his  own  list  shows  that  this 
Alexander  became  bishop  long  after  Clement  had  died,  and  that 
Alexander  then  did  his  best  in  a  letter  to  Origen  to  atone  for  his 
predecessor’s  behaviour. 

That  revolution  quite  established  bureaucracy  at  Alexandria, 
and  henceforth  we  hear  no  more  of  any  traditions  transmitted 
through  any  other  than  official  channels,  no  more  of  any  tradi¬ 
tions  outside  the  written  scriptures,  the  official  property  of  the 
■churches.  But  the  idea  of  a  private  tradition,  emphasized  by 
Clement  though  scorned  by  Tertullian,  brought  about  a  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  word  Tradition,  on  which 
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we  do  not  enter.  We  revert  to  the  actual  persons  who 
transmitted  the  early  tradition. 

In  two  successive  paragraphs,  Irenaeus  calls  them  Elders, 
Bishops.  The  latter  term  has  become  so  usual  that  the  other 
has  been  rather  overlooked;  but  well-attested  exceptions  gener¬ 
ally  repay  attention.  Thirteen  times  does  Irenaeus  refer  to  am 
Elder  or  Elders  who  were  links  in  his  chain.  In  the  two 
quotations  from  Papias  preserved  by  Eusebius  he  too  speaks  of 
the  Elders,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord.  In  the  two  quotations 
from  Clement  similarly  preserved,  he  speaks  of  his  immediate 
informant,  the  blessed  Elder,  and  again  of  the  oldest  Elders. 
And  even  Eusebius,  when  speaking  about  the  testimony  of 
Irenaeus,  borrows  once  his  terminology ;  “  we  refer  to  the 
declarations  of  the  ancient  Elders  and  historians  of  the  Church, 
in  which  they  have  transmitted  the  traditions,  &c.”  Two  letters 
of  Irenaeus  show  the  same.  To  Florinus  he  spoke  of  “  the 
Elders  before  us,  who  were  even  the  immediate  disciples  of  the 
apostles,”  and  of  Polycarp  “  that  blessed  and  apostolic  Elder.” 
In  his  letter  to  Victor  of  Rome,  he  speaks  three  times  of  “  those 
Elders  who  governed  the  church  before  Soter,  &c.” 

It  is  evident  then  that  in  Asia  at  least,  and  perhaps  at  Rome 
also,  the  president  of  the  church  was  called  ”  The  Elder  ”  down 
to  the  times  of  Irenaeus.  The  usage  dated  from  apostolic  days, 
1  Peter  v.  1,  2  John  1,  3  John  1.  The  story  about  the  Elder  John 
shows  that  his  influence  was  not  that  of  a  mere  bishop,  limited' 
to  a  single  congregation,  but  extended  over  a  wide  area,  so  that 
he  was  asked  to  appoint  bishops.  There  is  not  quite  enough 
evidence  for  us  to  infer  that  all  “  Elders  ”  in  this  sense  were  thus; 
superintendents  over  many  churches. 


Dr.  John  Gill’s  Confession  of  1729. 

tN  his  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith,  Me  Glothlin  tells  us  that 
“  in  1764  Dr.  John  Gill’s  church,  in  London,  published  their 
Confession  in  twelve  articles.  It  is  rigidly  Calvinistic.”  This 
Confession,  which  is  of  importance  as  an  example  of  an  early 
privately-published  Calvinistic  Confession,  is  older  than  might 
be  inferred  frgm  Me  Glothlin’s  statement.  In  1764  the  church 
worshipped  in  Carter  Lane,  but,  for  the  origin  of  the  Confession, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  Horselydown  days.  Exactly  two 
hundred  years  ago,  in  1729,  Gill  first  drew  up  the  document.  He 
had  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in  1719,  and  on  the 
■15th  November  “  was  received  a  member  in  full  communion  with 
the  church.”  In  the  preceding  month,  24  men  members  and  63 
women  members,  in  order  that  they  might  “  not  be  charged  with 
•erring  from  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  ”  subscribed  their 
names  in  the  church  minute  book  “  to  the  Solemn  Covenant 
thereof  as  printed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benj.  Keech,  1697.”  Gill 
added  his  signature  in  November. 

Baptists  have  always  refused  to  recognise  creeds  and  con¬ 
fessions  as  of  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  They  consider 
a  church  is  free  to  re-express  itself  as  new  light  and  truth  are 
given.  Gill  was  a  true  Baptist.  He  was  not  to  be  bound  by  the 
credal  expression  of  an  earlier  day.  Apparently  he  found 
Keach’s  finely  phrased  Solemn  Covenant  lacking  in  strong 
doctrine.  Possibly  it  had  too  much  Grace  and  too  little  Law! 
His  stern  and  unbending  Calvinism  needed  something  more  rigid 
into  which  to  fit  itself,  with  the  result  that,  although  in  the  days 
of  Keach  this  Solemn  Covenant  of  the  Church  at  its  Constitution 
was  subscribed  by  all  members  at  the  time  of  their  admission, 
It  dropped  out  of  use  in  Gill’s  early  years.  Spurgeon,  whose 
orientation  was  nearer  Keach  than  Qll,  reprinted  it  in  1876  in 
The  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  ;  its  History  and  Work,  and 
added  “  It  must  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  all  candid 
Christians.”  Gill’s  Declaration  did  not  find  a  place  in  that 
volume. 

The  first  reference  to  the  Declaration  was  at  the  Horsely¬ 
down  church  meeting  on  3rd  February  1728/9,  when  it  was 
^agreed 

yt  a  Declaration  of  ye  faith  &  practice  of  the  Church  be 
drawn  up  by  Bro.  Gill  to  be  read  &  assented  to  by  members 
at  their  admission,  instead  of  yt  which  was  formerly  called 
•ye  Church  Covenant. 
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Seven  weeks  later,  at  the  church  meeting  on  25th  March  1729, 

A  Declaration  of  ye  Church’s  faith  &  practice  being  drawn 
up  according  to  an  order  of  ye  Church,  was  read  &  approved 
of  &  was  ordered  to  be  transcribed  into  ye  Church  book  to 
be  read  &  assented  to  at  ye  admission  of  members,  it  was 
likewise  agreed  yt  it  should  be  printed. 

Gill  duly  inscribed  it  in  the  minute  book  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing  (he  wrote  the  minutes  for  nearly  thirty  years),  but 
unfortunately  no  copy  of  the  first  printed  edition  appears  to  be 
in  existence. 

At  the  church  meeting  on  17th  September  1739, 

The  Church  declaration  of  faith  and  practice  being  read  with 
some  amendments  it  was  agreed  yt  it  be  reprinted  &  one 
hundred  of  ’em  at  least  be  purchased  by  ye  Church  &  be 
given  to  every  person  yt  proposes  for  communion. 

This  edition  also  appears  to  be  out  of  print,  but  a  comparison 
of  the  1729  Confession  with  that  of  1768,  which  incorporated 
amendments  then  made,  does  not  reveal  any  trace  of  the  1739 
amendments  and  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  writer  of  the 
minutes  was  in  error  in  stating  there  were  amendments  in  1739. 
Of  the  editions  of  1764  and  1768  only  three  or  four  copies  are 
known.  As  drawn  up  in  1729  and  entered  in  the  minute  book 
following  adoption  by  the  church,  the  Confession  was  as 
follows : — 

A  Declaration  of  the  faith  &  practice  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
at  Horselye-Down  under  ye  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  John  Gill, 
Drawn  up  &  agreed  upon  in  ye  year  1729  to  be  read  & 
assented  to  at  the  admission  of  members. 

Having  been  enabled,  through  divine  grace,  to  give  up  ourselves 
to  the  Lord,  and  likewise  to  one  another  by  the  Will  of  God,  We 
account  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  a  declaration  of 
our  faith  &  practice,  to  the  honour  of  Christ  &  the  glory  of  his 
name,  knowing,  that  as  with  the  heart  man  believeth  tmto 
righteousness,  so  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto 
Salvation,  which  declaration  is  as  follows,  viz. 

I.  We  Believe  that  ye  Scriptures  of  the  old  &  new  Testament 
are  ye  word  of  God,  &  the  onely  rule  of  faith  &  practice. 

II.  We  Believe  that  there  is  but  one  onely  living  &  true  God : 
that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  holy  Ghost,  who  are  equal  in  nature,  power 
&  glory,  &  that  ye  Son  &  ye  holy  Ghost  are  as  truly  &  as 
properly  God  as  the  Father. 

III.  We  Believe,  that  before  the  world  began,  God  did  elect  a 
certain  number  of  men  unto  everlasting  Salvation  whom  he 
did  predestinate  to  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ 
of  his  own  free  grace  &  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
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his  will,  &  that  in  pursuance  of  this  gratious  design,  he  did 
contrive  &  make  a  covenant  of  grace  &  peace  with  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  on  ye  behalf  of  those  persons,  wherein  a 
Saviour  was  appointed,  &  all  Spiritual  blessings  provided 
for  them;  as  also  that  their  persons  with  all  their  grace  & 
glory,  were  put  into  ye  hands  of  Christ,  &  made  his  care 
&  charge. 

IV.  We  believe,  that  God  created  the  first  man  Adam  after 
his  image,  &  in  his  likeness,  an  upright  holy  and  innocent 
creature,  capable  of  serving  &  glorifying  him  but  he  sinning, 
all  his  posterity  sinned  in  him  &  came  short  of  the  glory  of 
God  ye  guilt  of  whose  sin  is  imputed  &  a  corrupt  nature 
derived  to  all  his  offspring  descending  from  him  by  ordinary 
&  natural  generation  that  they  are  by  their  first  birth  carnal 
&  unclean,  averse  to  all  that  is  good,  uncapable  of  doing  any 
&  prone  to  every  sin  &  are  also  by  nature  children  of  wrath 
&  under  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  &  so  are  subject  not 
onely  to  a  corporal  &  involved  in  a  moral,  commonly  called 
spiritual,  but  are  also  liable  to  an  eternal  death,  from  all 
which  there  is  no  deliverance  but  by  Christ  the  Second 
Adam. 

V.  We  Believe,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  set  up  from 
everlasting  as  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  &  he  having 
engaged  to  be  ye  Surety  of  his  people,  did  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  really  assume  humane  nature,  in  which  nature  he  really 
suffered  &  died,  as  their  substitute,  in  their  room  &  stead, 
whereby  he  made  all  that  satisfaction  for  their  sins,  which 
ye  law  &  justice  of  God  could  require,  as  well  as  made  way 
for  all  those  blessings  which  are  needfull  for  them  both  for 
time  &  etemitv. 

VI.  We  believe,  yt  that  Eternal  Redemption  which  Christ  has 
obtained  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  is  special  &  particular, 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  was  onely  intentionally  designed  for  ye 
Elect  of  God,  &  sheep  of  Christ,  who  onely  share  ye  special 
&  peculiar  blessings  of  it. 

VII.  We  Believe,  that  the  Justification  of  God’s  Elect,  is  onely 
by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  them,  without  ye 
consideration  of  any  works  of  righteousness  done  by  them, 
&  that  the  full  &  free  pardon  of  all  their  sins  &  transgres¬ 
sions  past,  present  &  to  come,  is  onely  through  the  blood  of 
Christ,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace. 

VIII.  We  Believe,  yt  the  work  of  regeneration,  conversion, 
sanctification,  &  faith  is  not  an  act  of  man’s  free  will  & 
power,  but  of  the  mighty,  efficacious  &  irresistible  grace  of 
God. 

IX.  We  Believe,  that  all  those  who  are  chosen  by  the  father. 
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redeemed  by  the  son  &  sanctified  by  the  spirit  shall  certainly 
&  finally  persevere,  so  yt  not  one  of  ’em  shall  ever  perish, 
but  shall  have  everlasting  life. 

X.  We  Believe,  that  there  will  be  a  Resurrection  of  the  dead, 
both  of  the  Just  and  unjust,  &  that  Christ  will  come  a  second 
time,  to  Judge  both  quick  &  dead,  when  he  will  take 
vengeance  on  ye  wicked,  &  introduce  his  own  people  into  his 
kingdom  &  glory,  where  they  shall  be  for  ever  with  him. 

XI.  We  Believe,  yt  Baptism  &  ye  Lord’s  Supper  are  ordinances 
of  Christ  to  be  continued  untill  his  second  coming,  &  that  the 
former  is  absolutely  requisite  to  the  latter,  that  is  to  say, 
that  those  onely  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  communion  of 
the  Church,  &  to  participate  of  all  ordinances  in  it,  who  upon 
profession  of  their  faith,  have  been  baptised  by  immersion, 
in  the  name  of  the  father,  &  of  the  son  &  of  the  holy  ghost. 

XII.  We  also  Believe,  yt  singing  of  psalms.  Hymns  and  spiritual 
songs  vocally,  is  an  ordinance  of  the  Gospel  to  be  performed 
by  believers,  and  that  every  one  ought  to  be  left  to  their 
liberty  in  using  of  it. 

Now  all  &  each  of  these  doctrines  &  ordinances,  we  look  upon 
our  selves  under  ye  greatest  obligations  to  embrace,  maintain 
&  defend,  believing  it  to  be  our  duty  to  stand  fast  in  one  spirit, 
with  one  mind,  striving  together  for  ye  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

And  whereas  we  are  very  sensible,  yt  our  conversation  both  in 
the  world  &  in  ye  Church,  ought  to  be  as  becometh  ye  Gospel 
of  Christ,  we  judge  it  our  incumbent  duty  to  walk  in  wisdom 
towards  them  yt  are  without,  to  exercise  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  towards  God  &  men,  by  living  soberly,  righteously  & 
Godly  in  this  present  world. 

And  as  to  our  regards  to  each  other,  in  our  church  communion, 
we  esteem  it  our  duty  to  walk  with  each  other  in  all  humility  & 
brotherly  love,  to  watch  over  each  others  conversation,  to  stir 
up  one  another  to  love  &  good  works,  not  forsaking  the 
assembling  of  our  selves  together  as  we  have  opportunity,  to 
worship  God  according  to  his  revealed  will;  &  when  the  case 
requires,  to  warn,  lebuke  &  admonish  one  another,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Gospel. 

Moreover  we  think  our  selves  obliged  to  sympathise  with  each 
other,  in  all  conditions  both  inward  &  outward,  which  God  in  his 
providence,  may  bring  us  into,  as  also  to  bear  with  one  another’s 
weaknesses,  failings  &  infirmities,  &  particularly  to  pray  for  one 
another,  &  the  Gospel  &  the  ordinances  thereof  might  be 
blessed  to  the  edification  &  comfort  of  each  others  souls,  &  for 
the  gathering  in  others  1o  christ,  besides  those  who  are  already 
gathered. 

All  which  duties  we  desire  to  be  found  in  the  performance  of, 
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thro’  the  gratious  assistance  of  the  holy  spirit,  whilst  we  both 
admire  &  adore  the  grace,  which  has  given  us  a  place  &  a  name 
in  God’s  house  better  than  that  of  sons  &  daughters. 

Finis. 

A  copy  of  the  Confession  “  London  :  Printed  in  the  Year, 
1768,”  is  now  before  me.  It  is  annotated  throughout  with  proof 
texts,  the  spelling  has  been  corrected,  the  punctuation  improved, 
and  the  following  additions  made  : — 

II.  At  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  add,  “  These  three  divine 
persons  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  by  peculiar 
relative  properties :  The  distinguishing  character  and 
relative  property  of  the  first  person,  is  begetting;  he  has 
begotten  a  Son  of  the  same  nature  with  him,  and  who  is  the 
express  image  of  his  person;  and  therefore  is  with  great 
propriety  called  the  Father ;  The  distinguishing  character 
and  relative  property  of  the  second  person  is  that  he  is 
begotten;  and  he  is  called  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
and  his  own  proper  Son;  not  a  Son  by  creation  as  angels 
and  men  are  nor  by  adoption  as  saints  are,  nor  by  office  as 
civil  magistrates  are,  but  by  nature,  by  the  Father’s  eternal 
generation  of  him  in  the  divine  nature;  and  therefore  he 
is  truly  called  the  Son  :  The  distinguishing  character  and 
relative  property  of  the  third  person  is  to  be  breathed  by 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  to  proceed  from  both,  and  is 
very  properly  called  the  Spirit  or  Breath  of  both :  These 
three  distinct  divine  persons,  we  profess  to  reverence,  serve 
and  worship  as  the  one  true  God.” 

IV.  After  “  death  ”  in  last  line  but  two  insert  “  as  considered 
in  the  first  Adam,  fallen  and  sinners ;  ” 

V.  After  “  humane  nature  ”  insert  “  and  not  before,  neither  in 
whole,  nor  in  part,  his  human  soul  being  a  creature,  existed 
not  from  eternity,  but  was  created  and  formed  in  his  body 
by  him  that  forms  the  spirit  of  man  within  him,  when  that 
was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin ;  and  so  his  human 
nature  consists  of  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul;  both 
which,  together,  and  at  once  the  Son  of  God  assumed  into 
union  with  his  divine  person,  when  made  of  a  woman  and 
not  before ;  ” 

Alter  “  as  their  substitute  ”  to  “  as  the  substitute  of  his 
people.” 

XIL  After  “  believers  ”  omit  ”  and  that  ”  and  insert  “  but  that 
as  to  time,  place  and  manner,” 

The  occasion  of  these  additions  is  found  in  the  minutes  of 
“  a  full  Church  Meeting,  Lord’s  Day,  August  7th,  1768  ”  when 
The  Pastor  reported  that  whereas  it  had  been 
confidently  affirmed  that  some  errors  that  were  creeping  in 
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;among  us  [at  recent  meetings  one  member  had  been  removed 
from  communion  having  “  joyned  with  another  Society  not 
of  the  same  faith  and  order,”  and  a  second  member  had 
been  “  rejected,  removed  and  excluded  ”  because  “  he 
declared  he  had  been  long  at  enmity  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ  by  the  Generation  of  the 
Father  ”]  were  not  contrary  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church, 
he  had  therefore  carefully  revised  them  &  found  that  there 
was  no  need  to  alter  any  clause  or  any  word  in  them;  But 
thought  it  proper  with  the  approbation  of  the  Church  to  add 
two  or  three  clauses  here  &  there  in  order  the  more  to 
strengthen  and  explain  the  sense  of  them;  and  proposed 
to  read  them  to  the  church  which  he  accordingly  did  and 
which  were  agreed  unto  by  them. 

Such  is  this  Confession  drawn  up  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  amended  thirty-nine  years  later.  It  is  strong  meat,  the  diet 
of  a  master  in  Israel  who  thought  deeply.  But,  to  quote 
Spurgeon,  “  he  cramped  himself,  and  was  therefore  straitened 
where  there  was  no  scriptural  reason  for  being  so.”  The  Con¬ 
fession  lacks  something  that  is  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
and,  if  Gill  were  living  to-day,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  with  a 
spirit  of  freedom  like  to  that  he  exercised  two  hundred  years  ago, 
he  would  refuse  to  be  bound  by  his  own  credal  expression. 
Possibly  he  would  turn  to  the  Declaration  of  Principle  as  printed 
in  the  Constitution  (1926)  of  the  Baptist  Union  and  there  find 
all  that  is  needful  to  say. 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 
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Three  miles  from  Mansfield,  and  thirteen  from  Notting¬ 
ham,  is  a  flourishing  town,  for  whose  traffic  the  Midland’ 
and  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Great  Central  used  to  compete  r 
but  two  of  these  are  now  merged.  The  15,000  people  are  well 
catered  for  by  religious  organisations;  besides  the  Church  of 
England,  with  a 'parish  church  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there 
are  Methodists,  both  Wesleyan  and  Primitive,  with  an  ancient 
Congregational  church.  But  what  interests  us  is  the  existence 
of  three  Baptist  churches.  To  trace  their  story  gives  a  picture 
of  varied  denominational  life. 

In  one  sense,  all  three  churches  look  up  to  Abraham  Booth- 
as  their  spiritual  father.  Two  of  them  owe  their  very  origin  to 
his  labours  in  the  town;  the  third  reveres  him  deeply  as  a 
leading  exponent  of  the  principles  they  uphold  to-day.  We  may 
distinguish  the  three  churches  by  the  titles.  General,  Particular, 
Strict,  titles  which,  they  themselves  have  borne. 

Abraham  Booth  has  the  honour  of  being  described  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  He  was  born  four  miles 
west  of  Sutton  in  1734,  but  spent  1768-1806  as  pastor  of  the 
important  church  in  London  which  was  the  very  first  Particular 
Baptist  church  known,  a  church  then  meeting  at  Little  Prescot 
Street,  later  on  at  Commercial  Street,  and  now  at  Walthamstow. 
He  was  a  leading  figure  in  London  Baptist  circles,  well  known 
at  the  Board,  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,, 
the  Home  Missionary  Society,  the  Baptist  Education  Society,  now 
merged  with  “  Regent’s  Park  ”  college.  His  name  is  enough  to 
interest  anyone  in  the  town  that  saw  his  early  work. 

His  earliest  religious  connection  was  with  the  Bartoni 
Preachers  who  began  their  work  when  he  was  eleven  years  old. 
Converted  by  them  and  their  friends,  he  was  baptized,  became 
one  of  the  pre.iching  band,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
group  who  worked  in  and  around  Kirkby  Woodhouse,  where  a 
meeting-house  was  given  them  in  1755.  His  own  work  was- 
largely  at  Sutton,  where  he  was  a  schoolmaster.  He  gathered 
followers  deeply  attached  to  him,  and  invoked  the  Dissenting 
Deputies  to  maintain  their  rights.  Soon  after  1763  his  views 
changed  on  the  question  of  Calvinism,  which  was  then  being 
keenly  debated  between  "Wesley  and  Whitefield.  This  led  to  an 
amicable  severance  from  his  colleagues,  and  for  awhile  he  was 
silent.  But  when  he  had,  like  Paul  in  Arabia,  thought  out  his 
new  ideas,  he  began  again  to  preach.  This  time  he  registered’ 
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Bore’s  Hall  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  there  delivered  some 
masterly  sermons,  which  he  repeated  also  at  Nottingham,  and 
then  printed  under  the  title.  The  Reign  of  Grace.  Of  this  volume 
very  few  copies  are  known,  but  its  effect  was  great,  so  that  it 
was  revised  and  enlarged  in  many  editions.  The  original  led 
directly  to  his  being  called  to  London,  where  he  was  ordained  in 
1769.  Nor  is  it  known  that  he  ever  revisited  or  communicated 
with  the  two  groups  of  people  to  whom  he  had  ministered.  The 
earlier  of  these  is  represented  to-day  by  the  church  at  Victoria 
iStreet,  the  later  by  the  church  on  Mansfield  Road.  Their  stories 
may  now  be  unfolded. 

I.  THE  GENERAL  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

The  earlier  group  ranked  at  first  as  members  of  the  church 
at  Kirkby  Woodhouse.  The  whole  wide-spread  community  due 
to  the  Barton  Preachers  joined  with  some  far  older  evangelical 
churches  in  1770,  and  organised  the  New  Connection  of  General 
Baptists.  To  this  the  Kirkby  church  adhered  in  1773;  it  was 
rejuvenated  in  1787  by  T.  Truman  from  Nottingham,  and 
vigorous  work  was  begun  again  uncjer  G.  Hardstaff  in  Sutton, 
as  well  as  in  three  other  villages.  A  meeting-house  was  erected 
here  in  1803,  and  within  eight  years  they  felt  strong  enough  to 
hive  off  from  Kirkby,  with  E.  Allen  as  their  own  pastor  in  1812. 
By  1819  they  were  recognized  in  the  Connection  as  a  separate 
church,  and  under  Joseph  Burrows  they  had  to  enlarge  their 
meeting-house  in  1824.  Ths  house  faced  south  on  to  Wood 
street,  in  sight  of  another  meeting-house,  of  which  we  shall  hear 
presently. 

A  few  years  later  the  Baptist  Union  widened  its  constitution 
to  admit  all  evangelical  Baptist  ministers  and  churches,  and  this 
band  at  Sutton  was  one  of  the  first  General  Baptist  churches  to 
enter  the  wider  fellowship,  which  it  did  in  1836.  That  same  year 
S.  Fox  became  its  minister,  an  office  which  he  held  till  1844.  The 
church  seems  to  have  flourished  steadily,  and  needed  larger 
premises  still.  These  were  built  on  the  same  plot,  but  now  faced 
west  on  to  Victoria  Street.  And  despite  this  enlargement,  the 
church  again  and  again  had  to  hire  the  chapel  opposite.  Vhien, 
in  1891  the  New  Connection  ceased  to  hold  its  annual  family 
gatherings,  this  church  entered  the  new  East  Midland  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  that  fellowship  it  seems  to  have  no  insignificant  place; 
a  members’  roll  of  168  speaks  well  for  its  brotherliness,  and  a 
school  of  312  finds  weekly  work  for  33  teachers. 

II.  THE  PARTICULAR  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Far  more  complex  is  the  story  of  the  Calvinists  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  second  phase  of  Booth’s  activity.  For  example,  the 
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church  he  then  gathered  has  had  four  different  places  of  worshipj. 
He  left  them  at  Bore’s  Hall.  They  soon  found  a  second  leader, 
Edward  Briggs,  of  Stanton,  and  bought  land  from  John  Walstone 
in  1770  on  a  lane  named  after  him.  When  Booth  was  admitted 
to  the  Baptist  Board  in  London,  that  Board  of  Particular  Baptist 
Ministers  recommended  the  building  case  to  London  generosity.. 
By  January  1773  the  meeting-house  seems  to  have  been  erected, 
and  into  it  was  transported  what  a  later  age  was  accustomed  to 
call  Booth’s  pulpit.  Cambridge  long  gazed  with  admiration  on 
Robert  Hall’s  pulpit,  but  generations  arose  which  knew  not 
Abraham  nor  Robert,  and  suffered  these  relics  to  pass  away. 

Briggs  was  "evidently  a  man  of  some  enterprise  and  vision. 
The  little  band  of  Calvinists  was  surrounded  on  all  hands  by  the 
churches  of  the  New  Connection,  founded  as  such  in  the  very 
year  he  took  charge.  He  therefore  made  friends  both  far  and 
near.  Afar  off  he  descried  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  very  practical  expression  of  its  sympathy 
which  was  extended  for  scores  of  years.  Near  at  hand  was  a 
church  on  Friar  Lane  at  Nottingham,  and  with  this  he  established 
friendly  relations.  Now  from  1764  there  had  been  an  Associa¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Northants.  Association  of  Particular  Baptist 
Churches,  whose  guiding  spirit  was  Robert  Hall  of  Amsby.  This 
Association  had  originated  the  plan  of  sending  an  annual  letter 
of  teaching  to  all  its  constituents,  and  was  attracting  new 
churches  steadily;  Nottingham  had  joined  in  1768,  along  with 
St.  Albans,  while  Leicester  followed  next  year.  The  Sutton 
church  threw  in  its  lot  with  this  strong  group  in  1771,  and  may 
have  been  amused  to  find  another  Sutton,  this  time  Sutton-in-the- 
Elms,  of  Leicestershire,  following  suit  1772.  From  this  Associa¬ 
tion  also,  help  was  sought  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  meeting-house 
on  Walstone  Lane,  the  first  for  Baptists  in  a  town  where  hitherto 
the  Independents  alone  had  a  building  of  their  own.  And  Briggs 
started  a  register  of  births  which  noted  six  of  recent  date,  and 
thereafter  was  kept  up  with  some  regularity,  till  all  such 
registers  were  in  1837  taken  into  safe  custody  at  Somerset  House. 
Another  instance  of  his  methodical  ways  is  a  minute-book  whose 
earliest  entry  is  of  his  own  call  on  2  April  1770  signed  by  thirty 
members.  For  seven  years  he  guided  the  little  flock,  and  then 
resigned,  though  he  long  supplied  in  the  county. 

Joshua  Burton  became  pastor  on  25  October  1785,  dismissed 
from  Bramley  in  Yorkshire.  That  year  Hall  of  Arnsby  preached 
a  great  sermon  to  the  Association,  on  “  Cast  ye  up  the  Highway.”^ 
This  he  was  asked  to  publish :  he  did  better,  he  enlarged  it  at 
leisure,  and  in  1781  issued  “  Help  to  Zion’s  Travellers.”  In  this 
he  taught  that  every  soul  could  and  should  heed  the  gospel. 
Many  friends  at  Sutton  took  a  keen  interest,  which  extended  even 
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to  the  Independents.  Burton  and  their  minister  subscribed  for 
copies,  as  did  seven  other  men,  John  Whitehead  taking  half-a- 
dozen;  and  Booth  in  London  supported  it  also.  This  book  was 
one  of  many  signs  that  the  Northants.  Association  was  becoming 
a  power  in  the  land.  New  men  were  coming  to  the  front  in  its 
ranks,  such  as  John  Sutcliff  at  Olney,  John  Collett  Ryland  at 
Northampton,  Andrew  Fuller  at  Kettering.  There  were  calls  to 
prayer,  consideration  of  duties,  re-examination  of  the  Bible.  We 
may  well  expect  that  when  the  Association  met  at  Nottingham 
in  1784,  not  only  Burton  but  other  members  would  trudge  the 
thirteen  miles  and  get  inspiration  from  the  meetings.  Three  years 
later,  a  young  shoe-maker  was  ordained  pastor  at  Moulton,  and 
perhaps  among  the  twenty  ministers  who  laid  hands  on  William 
Carey,  Burton  was  to  be  found.  He  certainly  was  in  close  touch 
by  1789,  when  in  the  little  meeting  at  Nottingham  Carey  urged 
that  we  must  Expect  great  things  from  God,  Attempt  great  things 
for  God.  Next  year  Burton  left  for  Foxton,  and  so  came  near 
to  Kettering,  where  in  1792  he  had  the  joy  of  promising  half  a 
guinea  as  a  founder  of  the  Particular  Baptist  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen.  The  interest 
he  showed  affected  his  former  church,  and  when  accounts  were 
published,  we  note  subscriptions  from  Sutton. 

Meantime  Charles  Briggs,  who  had  already  supplied  once 
or  twice  at  Nottingham,  became  pastor,  but  was  soon  succeeded 
by  Robert  Holmes,  who  began  on  22  May,  1796;  sixteen  were 
added  to  the  church  that  year.  Five  years  later,  the  church 
had  a  windfall.  The  old  Sherwood  Forest,  so  dear  to  Robin 
Hood,  was  being  enclosed,  and  as  the  church  was  copyholder 
on  Wal stone  Lane,  it  became  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  common 
land.  And  so  out  on  the  Forest  Side  it  acquired  a  plot,  a  mile 
away  from  its  meeting-house. 

With  1802,  the  church  called  its  sixth  pastor,  one  of  its  own 
members,  a  well-to-do  man  named  John  Whitehead,  who  served 
it  for  ten  years.  In  his  time  the  General  Baptists,  of  whom  we 
have  heard,  made  their  successful  attempt  to  influence  the  town. 
It  deserves  attention  that  the  meeting-house  they  erected  was 
within  300  yards  of  the  Walstone  Lane  meeting,  and  on  the  same 
street,  though  it  bore  a  different  name  at  this  point.  The 
existence  of  these  two  Baptist  places  in  sight  of  one  another  is 
an  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  henceforward. 

Whitehead  was  succeeded  in  1815  by  Joshua  Burton,  son 
of  the  third  pastor;  but  he  died  at  the  end  of  1817.  The  church 
dispensed  awhile  with  a  pastor,  and  it  devoted  its  spare  money 
to  support  the  B.M.S.  steadily.  This  period  however  saw  this 
church  at  best  standing  still,  while  the  General  Baptist  church 
along  the  street  forged  quickly  ahead. 
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A  fresh  development  took  place  in  1826,  when  a  young  man 
was  called,  who  had  been  trained  for  the  ministry  in  a  Particular 
Baptist  College.  As  they  were  in  steady  touch  with  the 
Particular  Baptist  Fund  in  London,  which  was  supporting  the 
Stepney  Academy,  this  was  looked  to  for  help.  Qement  Nott 
was  ordained  on  14  November,  1826,  in  the  presence  of  Particular 
Baptist  ministers  visiting  from  Sheffield  and  Nottingham,  the 
Independent  minister  from  Mansfield,  and  the  popular  G.B. 
minister  along  the  street.  His  thirty  years’  pastorate  was  full 
of  interest. 

He  began  with  a  sort  of  Domesday  Book,  taking  thorough 
stock  of  the  position,  drawing  up  a  covenant  and  rules,  and  over¬ 
hauling  the  deeds.  '  Realising  that  a  new  population  was  settling 
on  the  lands  enclosed  from  the  Forest,  he  saw  his  opportunity 
to  minister  to  them.  It  was  soon  decided  to  build  a  second  chapel 
on  the  allotment  owned  by  the  church,  and  by  1832  the  church 
rejoiced  in  what  became  known  as  Eastfield  Side.  True  it  was 
on  a  back  lane,  on  a  cramped  triangular  site ;  but  there  it  was  in 
a  rising  population.  A  second  school  was  gathered  there,  and 
the  two  places  were  worked  as  one  community.  The  building 
was  soon  paid  for,  with  help  from  the  P.B.  Building  Fund,  and 
enlargement  became  common  talk.  The  British  School  Society 
could  promise  nothing,  so  they  arranged  an  internal  loan,  and 
got  a  grant  from  the  Sunday  School  Union,  with  which  new 
rooms  were  added. 

Nott  resigned  in  1856,  and  there  was  another  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  position.  The  famous  Northants.  Association  had  in 
1834  arranged  for  all  the  P.B.  churches  in  Notts,  and  Derby  to 
form  a  new  Association,  so  that  the  area  covered  was  less,  though 
the  churches  in  fellowship  were  more;  Clement  Nott  had  been 
attending  regularly.  In  1857  the  Baptist  Union,  which  had  been 
founded  in  Whitehead’s  time,  held  a  series  of  meetings  in 
Nottingham,  and  gave  the  opportunity  of  a  wider  fellowship. 

But  no  pastor  was  called,  and  energy  dwindled.  First  the 
Eastfield  Side  chapel  was  let  to  the  Independents  for  two  years, 
then  the  school  at  Walstone  Lane  was  allowed  to  die,  then  it 
was  arranged  to  have  afternoon  service  at  the  old  place,  evening 
at  the  new.  Nine  years  elapsed  before  the  church  realized  that 
another  pastor  was  a  necessity. 

S.  C.  Smalley  came  in  1865,  from  Nottingham,  and  again 
there  was  a  general  re-conditioning.  Within  a  year  it  was  clear 
that  Eastfield  Side  was  now  the  chief  place,  with  morning  and 
evening  services,  all  baptisms,  and  a  new  musical  instrument.  A 
spirit  of  friendliness  was  shown  in  that  while  the  General 
Baptists  were  repairing  their  chapel,  they  were  welcomed  to 
worship  at  Walstone  Lane,  and  were  even  allowed  to  baptize 
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there.  New  deeds  were  drawn  up  for  both  places.  But  this 
halcyon  time  passed  all  too  soon,  for  in  1868  Smalley  resigned. 
And  years  elapsed  before  they  had  another  pastor  of  the  same 
Tdnd,  years  that  saw  fresh  developments. 

The  Notts,  and  Derby  P.B.  Association  developed  a  very 
fatherly  care  of  all  its  churches;  it  saw  to  their  deeds,  it  would 
aid  churches  in  any  trouble,  would  provide  them  with  supplies. 
And  this  church  came  to  lean  very  heavily  on  the  Association 
with  its  Secretary  in  Nottingham.  Of  itself  it  could  do  little, 
and  had  not  even  the  means  to  use  its  two  sets  of  premises.  The 
older  chapel  it  really  never  used  again,  unless  on  special  occa¬ 
sions.  The  General  Baptists  offered  to  take  it  over,  but  preference 
was  given  to  a  new  group,  of  which  we  shall  hear  separately,  and 
it  was  let  to  George  Corrall  in  1869.  Attention  was  concentrated 
on  Eastfield  Side,  which  was  reconstructed  and  insured,  while 
more  land  was  bought  there.  This  was  financed  by  issuing  shares 
bearing  interest,  an  expedient  that  much  misled  people  who  had 
not  known  of  the  remarkable  transaction.  Then  the  schoolroom 
was  let  to  the  British  School  Society  in  the  day,  and  the  Good 
Templars  at  night.  The  church  was  now  passing  rich  with  three 
rents  coming  in,  an  endowment  from  Abraham  Booth’s  brother, 
a  loan  from  the  P.B.  Building  Fund  in  London,  and  no  minister 
to  pay.  Such  a  position  has  been  the  ruin  of  other  churches  too. 

When  one  tenant  died,  the  Association  stepped  in  and  re-let 
Walstone  Lane  to  the  General  Baptists  hard  by.  And  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  last  in  inducing  the  church  to  accept  a  Mission  Pastor, 
H.  B.  Murray,  in  1884.  In  his  time,  the  church  began  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  leaving  its  property  affairs  so  much  to  others;  it 
wanted  to  know  what  authority  the  General  Baptists  had  for 
sub-letting  to  the  Salvation  Army;  it  drove  a  bargain  for  its 
Eastfield  Side  schools  with  the  School  Board  and  also  with  a 
Band  of  Hope.  And  when  the  Army  offered  to  take  over 
Walstone  Lane  altogether,  it  turned  out  that  the  ancient  pulpit  of 
Abraham  Booth  had  disappeared.  There  were  complicated 
negotiations  between  the  Association,  the  trustees,  the  deacons, 
the  church,  in  the  course  of  which  oil  was  poured  abundantly 
by  J.  Gyles  Williams,  the  second  Mission  Pastor,  who  came  out 
constantly  from  Nottingham.  Should  Walstone  Lane  be  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  invested;  should  it  be  turned  into  cottages? 
but  never,  should  it  be  re-opened  for  preaching. 

Matthew  Fox  ended  this  period.  After  supplying  for  two 
years,  he  took  the  unusual  step  of  offering  to  be  pastor;  this 
being  accepted  in  1891,  a  forward  policy  was  soon  developed. 
There  was  indeed  at  this  time  a  great  shaking.  For  it  was  agreed 
that  such  friendly  relations  had  been  established  between 
Particular  Baptists  and  General  Baptists  throughout  England, 
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there  might  be  much  closer  co-operation  everywhere.  The  result 
locally  was  that  the  P.B.  Association  of  Notts,  and  Derby  (to< 
which  Lines,  had  been  added)  was  now  dissolved,  as  was  a 
Midland  G.B.  Conference;  and  a  new  East  Midland  Association 
was  formed,  in  which  both  the  Eastfield  Side  P.B.  church  and 
the  Victoria  Street  G.B.  church  enrolled  themselves.  This  new 
Association  inherited  excellent  traditions  from  its  two 
predecessors,  and  exercised  the  same  watchful  care  over  the 
affairs  of  its  component  churches. 

The  Mission-Pastor  system  had  been  allowed  to  lapse,  and 
the  church  wavered  between  allowing  the  Association  to  plan 
supplies,  and  getting  students  from  Nottingham  College.  One 
of  its  leading  adherents  dropped  off,  and  it  was  clear  that  some 
striking  new  development  was  needed. 

In  1903  the  church  joined  the  Baptist  Union.  There  was  a 
Twentieth-Century  Fund,  one  of  whose  objects  was  to  erect 
buildings  worthy  of  the  denomination,  in  good  positions,  where 
the  population  was  increasing.  Sutton  was  exactly  the  place  to 
deal  with.  The  supine  church  was  emboldened  to  buy  a  fine  site 
on  the  main  Mansfield  Road.  Even  then,  five  years  elapsed 
before  a  foundation  stone  was  laid.  It  was  November  1908 
before  Principal  Marshall  came  from  Manchester  college  to  open 
Zion.  The  blunder  about  Booth’s  pulpit  was  not  repeated,  and 
every  relic  from  Eastfield  Side  was  transferred,  even  to  the 
seating,  which  was  used  to  panel  the  new  schools.  That  deserted 
chapel  was  soon  let,  and  presently  sold  to  the  tenant. 

The  new  chapel  being  open,  the  church  at  last  plucked  up 
heart  to  call  another  pastor,  after  forty  years ;  and  soon  Samuel 
Brown  was  the  regular  minister.  But  with  the  War,  and  the 
new  ideas  coming  with  the  Sustentation  Fund,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  group  Zion  with  Victoria  Street  and  Stanton  Hill  under 
W.  J.  Lait.  With  1920  this  was  abandoned,  and  H.  R.  Jenkins 
came  as  pastor  here  alone,  a  manse  being  provided  on  Garden 
Road.  During  his  time,  the  150th  anniversary  was  celebrated, 
and  a  former  member  came,  again  a  Principal  of  Manchester 
College,  to  tell  of  the  old  days  of  Abraham  Booth,  and  recall  the 
grain  of  mustard-seed  from  which  the  tree  had  grown. 

III.  THE  STRICT  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

When  Smalley  resigned  from  the  Particular  Baptist  Church 
in  1868,  there  came  to  light  a  third  group  of  Baptists  of  the 
hyper-Calvinist  type  championed  at  Oakham  by  J.  C.  Philpot. 
They  had  no  church  of  their  own  nearer  than  Nottingham,  and 
it  was  a  great  gain  when  George  Corrall  came  to  live  in  Mans¬ 
field.  He  soon  became  in  practice  their  regular  preacher,  and 
when  they  found  the  Walstone  Lane  premises  available,  they 
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applied;  with  1869  this  venerable  old  place  was  let  to  Corrall 
and  his  friends.  They  organized  a  church,  which  never  exceeded 
16  in  number,  and  gathered  a  congregation  that  may  have  risen 
to  fifty.  One  lad  baptised  in  1875  has  delightful  recollections  of 
those  days  and  his  initiation  into  Christian  work. 

But  Corrall  died  in  1878,  and  within  a  few  months  the 
church  broke  up.  The  Walstone  Lane  premises  were  surrendered, 
and  the  Strict  Baptists  were  without  home  or  pastor.  Some  of 
them  resumed  attendance  at  Nottingham. 

An  evangelist  named  C.  T.  Barrett  began  work  in  the 
town,  and  in  1890  took  a  lease  of  Walstone  Lane.  Presently  the 
experiences  of  Ephesus  were  repeated,  when  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
instructed  Apollos  more  thoroughly.  James  Smith,  the  convert 
of  1875,  came  into  contact  with  Barrett,  and  won  him  to  the 
principles  of  the  Strict  Baptists.  Barrett  built  out  of  his  family 
money  a  new  place  entitled  Providence  Hall,  and  by  1906  there 
was  again  a  Strict  Baptist  church,  in  a  building  belonging  to  its 
pastor,  and  singing  lustily  the  old  hymns  of  Gadsby. 

But  when  in  1916  Barrett  died,  it  was  found  advisable  to 
move  to  the  Central  Schools.  James  Smith  steered  the  church 
through  a  difficult  time,  with  the  help  of  Stonelake  from  Notting¬ 
ham;  and  the  church  formally  adopted  the  Articles  of  the  Gospel 
Standard,  thus  winning  friends  of  wider  experience.  Three 
years  later,  Walstone  Lane  again  was  vacant,  and  the  possibility 
arose  of  obtaining  a  home  hallowed  by  Baptist  associations. 
After  long  negotiations  the  Strict  church  in  1929  agreed  to  take 
a  lease,  and  it  is  now  worshipping  in  the  very  chapel  first  erected 
by  Baptists  in  this  town. 
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Baptists. 

iUm  Die  Gemeinde.  Ausgewdhlte  Schriften  von  Julius  Kobner. 
Auswahl  und  Einleitungen  von  Hermann  Gieselbusch.  Bund 
der  Freunde  Christlicher  Bucher.  Berlin,  1927.  lvii-213  pp. 
3RM. 

This  little  book  is  of  considerable  interest  and  importance. 

Dr.  H.  Gieselbusch,  whose  father  was  at  one  time 
Principal  of  the  Hamburg  Baptist  Seminary,  and  who  is  married 
to  a  grand-daughter  of  Julius  Kobner,  has  edited  a  selection  of 
Kobner’s  writings,  and  prefixes  to  them  a  most  suggestive  essay 
of  some  thirty  pages  on  '  Julius  Kobner  and  the  German  Baptist 
Movement.”  This  introductory  essay  has  been  described  in  a 
German  review,  and  not  unfairly,  as  the  first  critical  study  of 
the  modern  Baptist  movement  in  Germany. 

J.  G.  Oncken,  J.  Kobner,  and  G.  W.  Lehmann  formed  the 
triumvirate,  the  “  Kleeblatt,”  whose  devoted  work  led  to  the 
founding  of  Baptist  churches  throughout  Germany  and  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  during  the  middle  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Oncken  as  a  boy  spent  some  years  in  Scotland  and 
England,  and  was  converted  in  a  Methodist  chapel ;  it  was  years 
later,  chiefly  because  of  his  loyalty  to  the  New  Testament,  that 
he  came  to  an  acceptance  of  believers’  baptism.  1834  saw  him 
baptised  in  the  Elbe  by  the  American  Professor  Sears.  Kobner 
was  a  Danish  Jew,  trained  as  an  engraver,  who  settled  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  order  the  better  to  pursue  his  trade.  From  early  years 
he  busied  himself  with  the  study  of  early  Christianity  and  its 
Founder,  and  in  1826  he  joined  the  Reformed  Church  in  Lubeck. 
His  success  in  an  essay  competition  on  the  emplo)Tnent  of  orphan 
children  led  to  his  moving  to  Hamburg,  and  there  he  came  to 
Tcnow  Oncken,  and  was  by  him  baptised  in  1836.  Dr.  Gieselbusch 
urges  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  conversion  from  Judaism 
to  Christianity  marked  the  bigger  change  in  his  life :  “  His 
joining  the  young  Baptist  church  was  only  the  natural 
consequence  of  following  the  path  on  which  he  had  set  out.” 
G.  W.  Lehmann,  the  third  of  the  pioneers,  had  been  influenced 
"by  the  Mennonites  before  his  friendship  with  Oncken.  They 
formed  an  interesting  trio,  all  of  them  men  of  decidedly  more 
than  average  ability,  and  they  met  with  extraordinary  success. 
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although  in  the  early  years  they  had  to  encounter  bitter  persecu¬ 
tion.  At  the  first  "  Bundeskonferenz  ”  in  1849,  thirty-six 
churches  were  represented;  by  1870  this  number  had  risen  to 
ninety-two,  and  there  are  now  over  240  separate  congregations. 
The  rapid  spread  in  the  early  years  Dr.  Gieselbusch  traces  to 
tendencies  which  go  back  to  Reformation  times;  the  repressed 
Anabaptist  movement.  Pietism  and  Mennonitism  had  prepared 
the  soil.  It  is  not  accurate  to  charge  the  movement  with  being 
a  foreign  importation,  out  of  accord  with  the  German  religious 
tradition. 

Oncken  was  an  organiser;  that  was  both  his  strength  and 
his  weakness.  It  was  not  so  much  Baptist  principles  as  Baptist 
churches  which  he  wished  to  spread.  His  missionaries  all  made 
personal  report  to  him,  and  in  return  received  his  instructions. 
Kobner  was  of  a  different  type;  he  had  varied  and  imaginative 
gifts,  and  was  interested  in  history  and  theology.  A  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  bitter  controversy  over  organisation,  in  which  the- 
three  leaders  were  involved  and  which  led  to  mutual 
recriminations,  developed  towards  the  end  of  1871  out  of  local 
differences  in  Hamburg.  It  is  noteworthy,  as  Dr.  Gieselbusch 
points  out,  that  the  north  and  east  of  Germany  were  in  favour 
of  a  closer  and  more  authoritative  type  of  organisation,  whereas 
the  south  and  west  clung  to  independency.  “  The  development 
of  the  Reformation  almost  repeated  itself  on  a  small  scale.” 
Kobner’s  own  view  of  what  constitutes  a  church  was  clearly 
influenced  by  the  older  Baptist  movement  on  the  Continent,  and 
also  by  Pietism;  he  asserted  uncompromisingly  the  freedom  of 
the  individual,  and  the  right  to  self-determination  of  the  local 
congregation,  which  was  to  consist  of  believers  only. 

The  promise  of  the  early  years  has  not  been  altogether 
fulfilled.  The  rate  of  progress  has  become  very  much  slower. 
Kobner  died  in  1884,  Oncken  in  the  same  year,  and  Lehmann  two 
years  earlier.  Since  about  1890,  says  Dr.  Gieselbusch,  the  move¬ 
ment  has  lived  spiritually  from  hand  to  mouth.  Much  devoted 
work  has  been  done,  but  there  has  been  little  inquiry  into 
principles,  little  practical  freedom,  small  adjustment  to  changing 
conditions.  Kobner’s  works,  therefore,  retain  an  importance 
quite  independent  of  their  literary  merit. 

The  selection  which  we  are  offered  consists  of :  (1)  forty- 
eight  of  his  “  spiritual  songs.”  Of  these  twenty-one  are  in 
Glaubenstimme,  the  German  Baptist  hymnbook,  which  contains 
in  all  nearly  fifty  of  Kobner’s  hymns.  Some  few  are  worthy  of 
comparison  with  the  work  of  Zinzendorf  and  Tersteegen ;  all  of 
them  are  of  vigorous  and  obvious  sincerity  and  piety.  (2)  The 
Wddensians,  a  poetical  drama,  published  in  1861.  Kobner 
was  evidently  drawn  to  a  study  of  the  Waldensians  by  the 
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belief  that  their  kinship  with  the  Early  Church  and  with  the 
later  Baptists  was  close.  He  aimed  at  giving  a  true  historical 
picture,  and  the  works  on  which  he  relied  followed  Perrin’s 
Histoire  des  Vaudois  (Geneva,  1619).  This  would  not  now  be 
accepted  as  at  all  an  accurate  account  of  the  movement,  but  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  interest  of  Kobner’s  work,  which  is 
'dominated  by  the  conception  that  world-history  is  God’s  drama. 
The  dramatic  strength  of  the  piece  has  been  increased  by  some 
re-arrangement  of  scenes.  (3)  Manifesto  to  the  German  People 
(1848),  which  deals  with  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  and 
was  written  at  a  time  when  public  opinion  was  excited  on  the 
question  of  religious  freedom.  As  would  be  expected,  Kobner 
rejects  any  idea  of  state  connection  or  establishment;  it  leads, 
he  urges,  both  within  and  without  the  church  to  the  method  of 
the  Inquisition.  (4)  A  pamphlet  on  Sanctification,  issued  in 
1855,  and  inspired  by  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans.  It  is  clear 
from  this  that  Kobner  had  a  much  wider  conception  of  Christian 
fellowship  and  Christian  duty  than  might  be  suggested  by  his 
resolute  independency. 

Dr.  Gieselbusch,  in  addition  to  brief  introductions  to  each  of 
these  four  parts  of  his  book,  adds  some  useful  notes.  He  is  at 
times,  perhaps,  a  little  too  anxious  to  insist  on  Kobner’s  ability 
and  influence;  but  that  is  pardonable.  It  seems  hardly  fair  to 
suggest,  for  example,  that  it  was  Kobner’s  influence  alone  that 
caused  the  rebirth  of  the  Baptist  movement  in  Sweden;  even  if 
Andreas  Wiberg’s  conversion  to  believers’  baptism  be  credited 
to  him,  as  N.  J.  Nordstrom  holds  (though  it  was,  according  to 
Dr.  Rushbrooke,  a  pamphlet  by  Pengilly  that  finally  convinced 
him),  yet  it  was  while  Wiberg  was  in  America  that  the  first 
church  in  Stockholm  was  founded  and  work  in  other  parts  begun. 
In  any  case,  however,  Kobner  was  obviously  a  striking  and  able 
man,  Avith  much  about  him  that  is  “  unbaptistisch  ”  in  the 
historical  sense  of  the  word,  and  therefore  all  the  more  worth 
studying.  We  are  promised  a  biography  by  his  daughter,  Frau 
Baresal  of  Stuttgart.  Meantime,  we  are  grateful  for  this 
selection  from  his  writings,  and  for  the  critical  work  of  Dr. 
Gieselbusch. 

ERNEST  A.  PAYNE. 
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